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to 



TO 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, AND THE RIGHT 
HONOURABLE AND HONOURABLE HER MAJESTY'S 
^ OTHER COMMISSIONERS ON THE FINE ARTS, 

1 WITH A VIEW TO THE EMBELLISHMENT OF THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, 
5 HAVE DIRECTED TH£ ATTENTION OP BRITISH ARTISTS 

TO THE ILLUSTRATION OF OUR NATIONAL ANNAL8 AND LITERATURE ; 
HAVE AWAKENED AMONGST THEM 
EMULATION FOR THE HIGHEST OBJECTS OF ART, 
HKRBTOFORE WHOLLY NEGLECTED BY THE STATE; 
HAVE AFFORDED TO GENIUS AND TALENTS HITHERTO SCARCELY KNOWN, 
THE OPPORTUNITY OF WINNING THE FIRST PLACE IN AN 
OPEN COMPETITION » 
AND HAVE ENABLED MULTITUDES OF HER MAJESTY'8 SUBJECTS, 

OF ALL CLASSES, 
TO TESTIFY THE DEEP INTEREST THEY TAKE IN THE 
NEW DIRECTION THUS GIVEN TO THE FINE ART8, 

W% f^fetorfral Sbfeetti) 

OF THE CHARACTER AND EFFECTS OF THE PATRONAGE AFFORDED TO 
BRITISH ART IN LE88 FAVOURABLE TIMES. 
IS RESPECTFULLY IN8CRIBED BY 

THEIR MOST OBEDIENT HUMBLE 8ERVANT, 

THE AUTHOR. 
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" Patronage of British Art."— In these brief words what 

a world of thought is comprehended ! What national power lost by 
neglect! What wealth and fashion! What ignorance and prejudice! 
What pleasure and pain! What subtle schemes and mental conflicts! 
What hope and despair ! In the midst of which, engravings, and casts 
of statuary, cherished by the mass of the people, have been spreading 
the genius of great masters abroad. " Their conceptions are no longer 
pent up in galleries, open to but a few ; they meet us in our homes and 
are the household pleasures of millions. Works designed for emperors, 
popes, and nobles, find their way, in no poor representations, into humble 
dwellings, and sometimes give a consciousness of kindred powers to the 
child of poverty." 
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Page 11, Une 12, before "stood alone," insert "virtually." 
22, note, line 3, for " Grey," read " Greyhound." 

32, note, line 1,/or " of," read "to." 

33, line 2, for " 1775," read " 1755." 

55, note, line 2, after " Strange," insert " (went abroad to study)." 
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276, line 30, for " § 267," read " p. 267." 
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INTRODUCTION. 

HISTORICAL REVIEW OF THE MORAL AND 80CIAL CONDITION OF BRITISH 
ARTISTS BEFORE AND SINCE THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ROYAL ACA- 
DEMY — AUTHOR'S APOLOGY FOR THE PRESENT WORK, IN THE DIFFICUL- 
TIES MET WITH IN PURSUING HIS INQUIRIES INTO TUIS SUBJECT. 
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"Without a public voice, knowingly guided and directed, there is 
nothing which can raise a true ambition in the artist; nothing which 
can exalt the genius of the workman, or make him emulous of after-fame, 
and of the approbation of his country and of posterity ; for, with these, 
he naturally, as a freeman, must take part ; in these he has a passionate 
concern and interest, raised in him by the same genius of liberty, the 
same laws and government, by which his property and the rewards of 
his pains and industry are secured to him, and to his generation after 
him. Every thing co-operates in such a state towards the improvement 
of the arts and sciences, and for the designing arts in particular, such 
as architecture, .painting, and statuary; they are, in a manner, linked 
together, — the taste of one kind brings naturally that of the others 
along with it. When the free spirit of a nation turns itself this way, 
judgments are formed, critics arise, the public eye and ear improve, a 
right taste prevails, and, in a manner, forces its way. Nothing is so 
improving, so natural, so congenial to the liberal arts, as that reigning 
liberty and high spirit of a people, which, from the habit of judging for 
themselves in the highest matters, make them freely judge of other 
subjects, and enter thoroughly into the characters, as well of men and 
manners as of the products or works of men in art and science." — Loan 
Shaftesbury's Letter concerning the Art or Science of Design, in his Cha- 
racterutichs, vol. iii. pp. 402, 403. (Fifth edition. Birmingham, 1773. 8vo.) 
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At the beginning of the present century, almost every 
class of British subjects enjoyed the advantage of a fund for 
the protection of the superannuated of their number; such, 
for example, as the musical funds, the theatrical funds, and 
the like. 

Some of these institutions were supported by the pe- 
riodical subscriptions of those for whose mutual protection 
they were established ; whilst others were supported by the 
voluntary subscriptions of the wealthy and benevolent, to 
afford aid to the unfortunate and profligate, who sought it 
as paupers. But the community of British artists, already 
numerous, possessed no fund of any kind applicable to 
the alleviation of their share of the sufferings common to 
humanity. 

The Royal Academy of Arts had proclaimed itself sup- 
ported by royal munificence. 1 It was, besides, in possession 
of a progressively increasing revenue, arising from its annual 
exhibitions of the works of all the artists of the kingdom, 
and it had declared that revenue necessary to itself, merely 
as the means of keeping improper persons from the exhi- 
bitions. Yet it protected against the evils of pauperism its 
own members only. Hence the great body of British artists 
appeared to be the singularly unfortunate children of neglect 
and improvidence. 



• See Advertisement prefixed to the Academy's Catalogues of 1769 
and of 1780. 
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In 1810, however, a few of them, at that time of little 
professional celebrity, who had been brought together by 
their mutual sympathies, constituted themselves into a So- 
ciety of provident care, for the protection of their social and 
mental independence, deriving its support from themselves, 
by periodical payments, on the principles of mutual assurance. 
They also began to raise a benevolent fund for the protection 
of the widows and children of such of their body as might be 
married. To the former they invited the co-operation of the 
professors of the different branches of art, and they appealed 
to the public for aid in support of the latter. 2 

But this effort to raise the moral and social condition of 
British artists had to contend, not only with the disad- 
vantages of inexperience in those who embarked in the 
enterprise, but with the prejudices of habit and example, 
and particularly with that which determines the value of the 
principles of projects by the weight and influence of the 
persons by whom they are moved and advocated. 

Hence the Society commenced its career and struggled 
onwards without the name of any one distinguished artist 
amongst its members to cheer its course by giving counte- 



' This Society, established 1810, was, in 1827, incorporated by royal 
charter, under the name of " The Society for the Management and Dis- 
tribution of the Artists' Fund." It has now (1844) acquired the import- 
ance of protecting upwards of 300 artists above the degradation of 
pauperism, and many of the most distinguished of the country have 
grown up among its members. 

The success tbat has attended the Society's career is, in a great mea- 
sure, attributable to the protection its benevolent branch has derived 
from the subscriptions of the royal family and the public, and to tbe great 
personal and pecuniary sacrifices made for it by W. Mulready, Esq. R.A., 
R. H. Solly, Esq. F.R.S., Sir John E. Swinbourne, Bart. F.R.S., and 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.R.S. 

The names of these gentlemen are arranged in the order of time 
when they became advocates of the Society's interests ; they have sup- 
ported it nobly, and have the satisfaction of knowing that, by so doing, 
they have, in a great degree, alienated pauperism from the national 
character of British artists. 
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nance to its purpose. It aroused, however, in the British 
world of art quite new considerations as to the claims of the 
unfortunate artist, the widow, and the fatherless, so long 
neglected ; for from that time they were recognised to be 
objects worthy of protection. And in J 812, persons who 
had denounced the Society of provident care, made an attack 
on the integrity of its character, by an effort to divert a 
portion of its funds to the raising of an establishment of 
" general benevolence," to be supported by voluntary sub- 
scriptions of the public. 3 

At that time, the writer of the following pages had 
learned to regard provident foresight as the basis of mental 
independence, and mental independence as the most stable 
foundation of self-respect, and to regard benevolence as good 
for the temporary relief of the unfortunate and improvident, 
but, as it inevitably results in the moral degradation of those 
who repose upon it, by annihilating their self-respect, bad 
for the protection of persons of cultivated intellect and moral 
worth. 

These considerations assured him that, in the event of 
the friends of the general benevolence scheme being enabled 
to raise their establishment on the ruin of the young Society, 
every British artist who had not the good fortune to belong 
to the Royal Academy, or to be otherwise provided for, 
would be exposed to the temptation of resting upon it for 
protection, at the cost of becoming morally degraded. Hence, 
in 1812, he ranged himself under the banner of provident 
care and independence, raised in 1810, hoping that the 
practical good which could not but result from the fair 
working out of its principles, would win for it respectful 
consideration, and that, ultimately, every British artist, on 

9 This futile effort resulted in the establishment of the Artists' 
General Benevolent Institution. For an account of the various contests 
which led to a portion of the artists of Great Britain being characterised 
by mendicity, and a portion by moral independence, see the history of 
the Society for the Management and Distribution of the Artists' Fund, 
at the end of this volume. 
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commencing his precarious career, would assure to himself, 
in the event of sickness or superannuation, an income, how 
small soever, as free from the taint of mendicity as are divi- 
dends in the public funds. 

At that time the writer had been told by an old gentle- 
man, who deferred to truth above all things, and who had 
long been conversant with art and artists, that in by-gone 
days superannuated British artists and their families had 
been so much objects of consideration and care, that the 
profits of exhibitions of modern works were applied to their 
protection ; and the design by Wale, engraved by Grignion, 
and printed on the third page of the catalogue of the exhi- 
bition made at Spring Gardens in 1761, representing the 
Genius of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, relieving 
the distressed, confirmed the statement. 

This evidence of the sympathy existing amongst artists 
in former times, combined with the new current of events in 
which he had embarked, to animate him with a desire to be- 
come acquainted with the rise of institutions connected with 
the fine arts in Britain, and finding that no systematic history 
of them had been published, he read Walpole's Anecdotes of 
Painting, and the continuation of that work by Edward 
Edwards, associate of the Royal Academy, the authorities 
commonly referred to amongst artists for a knowledge of facts 
relating to the arts during the period in question. These 
works, however, afforded him no information as to the provi- 
sion formerly made for decayed artists by means of the profits 
of exhibitions, or otherwise. The period comprised in Wal- 
pole's Anecdotes terminates before the close of the reign of 
George the Second, when exhibitions were first established; 
and the continuation by Edwards, although it contains an 
account of the rise of exhibitions in 1760, preserves a remark- 
able silence both as to the amount and the appropriation of the 
revenue they produced. Not a single allusion does it make to 
the tale of humanity told by the representation of the Genius 
of the Arts relieving the distressed in the vignette of the ex- 
hibition catalogue of 1761, but it mentions the appropriation 
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of the revenue of 1762, when a part of it was diverted from 
its original channel. It notices also the Free Society and its 
exhibitions, but without any allusion to the important pur- 
pose for which that Society was founded, and to which the 
profits of its exhibitions were applied. This remarkable 
omission and garbling of facts by Edwards, led the writer to 
pursue his inquiry by a desultory course of reading in news- 
papers, magazines, and pamphlets, and by degrees he 
gleaned from these valuable records, amongst other facts 
relating to art and artists not generally known, the fol- 
lowing : — 

1. That on the 12th of November, 1759, at a general 

meeting of British artists, it was resolved to esta- 
blish annual exhibitions of their works, and to 
appropriate the profits to the raising a charitable 
fund for the protection of superannuated artists, 
&c. ; and that, consequently, the first exhibition was 
made in the great room of the Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, 
in the Strand, in the year 1760 ; 4 

2. That in 1761 the majority of the artists exhibited 

in the great room in Spring Gardens, while a 
number of them, seceding from the original body, 
made a separate exhibition of their works at the 
room of the Society of Arts occupied in the former 
year, the profits of which, produced by the sale of 
catalogues at 6d. each, were appropriated by the 
exhibitors in benefactions, as follows: — 

To Middlesex Hospital £50 

— Female Orphan Asylum .... 50 

— British Lying-in Hospital .... 50 * 



4 See extracts from the minutes of the meeting in The Literary Pan- 
orama^ vol. iii. p. 314, et seq. Lond. 1808. 8vo. 

* See the entries in the books of each Establishment respectively, 
and The London Magazine for 1761, p. 330. 
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3. That the artists who in 1761 appropriated the profits 
of their exhibition to various charitable institutions, 
in 1762 gave the first practical impulse towards the 
adoption amongst British artists of the principle of 
• provident foresight and consequent independence, 
by constituting themselves into a Society for the 
protection of the superannuated of their body, 
their widows, and orphans, to be supported by the 
profits of their annual exhibitions, which Society 
was enrolled in the court of King's Bench, 6 and 
between the years 1762 and 1768 its roll was 
signed by one hundred members. 

This evidence of the position occupied by the community 
of British artists, in consequence of the establishment of 
exhibitions, and of the destination given to their profits, 
appeared very remarkable when contrasted with its position 
at the beginning of the present century, after it had enjoyed, 
during thirty years, the protection and patronage of the 
crown ; for the superannuated, &c. had lost their protective 
revenue ; the Royal Academy, which, as we have seen, had 
proclaimed itself supported by royal munificence, had be- 
come possessed of the annual profits of exhibiting the works 
of all the artists in the kingdom ; and the great majority 
of them, by the loss of that revenue which the Academy 
had acquired, had become subject to the taint of pauperism. 

If the Royal Academy, on thus proclaiming itself supported 
by royal munificence, and declaring the money received at 
its exhibition unnecessary to its own support, had contributed 
it in aid of the fund for the superannuated, that act would 
have justly characterised as munificent the patronage be- 
stowed on British artists by the crown ; since munificence 
implies liberal giving. But the fact that the Royal Academy 
had acquired a monopoly in the exhibition of the works of 
all the artists of the kingdom, as it merely implies a transfer 



6 Hilary Term, 1763, No. 154. 
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of revenue from the many to the few, suggested a further 
inquiry into the circumstances under which this change was 
brought about. 

The writer then resumed his inquiries by again referring 
to Edwards's Continuation; but just as that work is silent 
as to the original appropriation of the profits of exhibitions, 
so is it silent as to the diversion of that revenue from its first 
purpose. Edwards, while mentioning the rise of the Royal 
Academy, leaves wholly out of view many important facts 
stated by Strange in his little work on that subject, 7 but 
makes no apology for so doing by questioning its authority. 
And the pamphlet 8 by the Incorporated Society of Artists, 
published in 1771, is similarly treated. 

The writer having thus ascertained that the book usually 
referred to afforded little or no aid to his inquiries, turned 
from it, as on a former occasion, to glean what he could 
from desultory reading, and the course thus pursued disclosed 
to him a variety of circumstances connected with the history 
of British art, and of its patronage, of which the following 
form a part : — 

1. That the establishment of exhibitions in 1760-62 

gave life to British artists as a community, and that 
the sixpences and shillings of the million (which 
eventually proved to be a mine of wealth) constituted 
its support; 

2. That when the artists had thus become united by a 

common interest, the helpless among them became 
the first object of their care, as a community, and 
the promotion of the arts the second ; 

3. That the members of the two societies, established in 

1760 and 1762, possessed equal rights in the society 
to which they each respectively belonged ; 

7 On the Rise of the Royal Academy. Lond. 1775. 8vo. 

8 The Conduct of the Royal Academicians while Members of the Incor- 
porated Society of Artists of Great Britain, viz. from 1760 to their Expul- 
sion in 1769 ; with part of their Transactions since. Lond. 1771. 8vo. 
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4. That some of the leading members in the more nu- 
merous and influential of the two societies, having 
resisted the will of the majority of the community, 
and sought to usurp perpetual power in its govern- 
ment, that majority united, in 1768, for the protection 
of their common interests, and ejected from office 
those persons who, whilst holding power in trust, 
sought to exercise it as though it were their own. 

Some of the most distinguished of the body, thus discom- 
fited, were then enabled to connect the arts with the crown 
by the establishment of the Royal Academy, 9 of which, as 
has been already shewn, an annual exhibition formed a pro- 
minent feature, and, ultimately, a most productive source of 
revenue, notwithstanding the repeated declaration that the 
Academy was " supported by royal munificence." 

But this revenue, it is to be remembered, was not ob- 
tained by the exhibition of the works of the members of the 
Academy alone, in fair competition with the exhibitions of 
the other societies, but mainly by enacting that as a quali- 
fication for the mere chance of obtaining the countenance 
of the crown through academic honours, all candidates must 
send their works to the exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
and not exhibit with any other society of artists in London. 10 
This condition amounted to the absolute sacrifice, by the 
aspirant, of all profit accruing from the exhibition of his own 
works ; but, from the desire which an artist naturally feels 
that the stamp of royal patronage and official sanction should 
be set upon his pretensions, the original societies were gra- 
dually abandoned by their most distinguished members, in 
the hope of attaining the honours which royal munificence 
otherwise denied them ; and hence the founders of the new 
Academy at last acquired that control over the entire profits 



9 Sec Strange Oh the Rise of the Royal Academy, ut sup.; and G alt's 
life of West, part ii. p. 35, et seg. Lond. 1820. fcvo. 

10 See the Laws of the Royal Academy. 
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of exhibitions which they had long struggled for, but were 
unable to reach, while presiding over a society resting upon 
a representative basis. 

Hence, as the Academy rose, and the original societies 
sunk, the monument they had raised to humanity in the 
fund for protecting the superannuated, the widow, and the 
orphan, above the degradation of pauperism, sunk also, and 
was so completely forgotten, that even those members of the 
Academy who recorded its origin and progress, made no 
mention of such a fund having existed, and, of course, no 
apology for its having been destroyed. 

From 1780, the exhibition of the Royal Academy stood 
alone; and, at the beginning of the present century, its 
exhibitors amounted to 505, of which number only 36 be- 
longed to the Academy, 11 so that the remaining 469 — with 
exception of those who happened to have private fortunes to 
rest upon — were exposed to the possible occurrence of those 
very evils from which it was the aim of the Society of 1762 
to protect the community of British artists, by the mode in 
which its revenue was appropriated. 

The Academy, indeed, in its acquisition of this revenue, 
had established a charitable fund of its own ; but petitions for 
aid from that fund must of necessity stigmatise the applicant at 
once and for ever as a pauper, even although he might have 
sacrificed to the Academy's revenue the profits of exhibiting 
the works of a professional life, whilst tasting, by the way, 
the bitterness of disappointed hopes, and struggling (perhaps 
but too vainly) to preserve to himself the dignity of mental 
independence. And this stigma would be fixed upon him in 
a country in which even the appearance of wealth is virtue, 
and the acknowledgment of poverty vice. 

Nor has this overthrow of community of interest in exhi- 
bitions proved less fatal to that general sympathy and social 
intercourse amongst artists, which might well have existed 



" See the Academy's Catalogue of 1801. 
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between the members of so liberal and intellectual a pro- 
fession. 

Although the circumstances which produced this change 
in the condition of British artists were accompanied by an 
apology 12 from the Academy to the public for receiving money 
at the doors of a royal establishment, it does not appear to 
have explained to the great body of artists why that law was 
enacted which brought to the doors of an establishment sup- 
ported by royal munificence the profits of exhibiting the 
productions of men on whom it conferred no rights whatever 
in return, or its moral right to more than the revenue which 
might have resulted from the exhibition of the works of its 
own members alone. 

Reverting from the contemplation of this anomalous con- 
trast between the professions and the practice of the Aca- 
demy, as to the royal endowment " for its permanent sup- 
port," the writer found himself unable to discover any record 
of " royal munificence," save in the donation of 5000/. from 
the privy purse, 13 made during the period in which the Aca- 
demy was gradually acquiring its monopoly in the exhibition 
of the works of all the artists of the kingdom. But, on the 
contrary, it appeared to be dependent entirely for its per- 
manent support upon that revenue which it had twice de- 
clared necessary only to keep improper persons from the 
exhibitions, and that it really is so dependent, is a fact now 
admitted on all hands, even by the Academy itself. 14 



18 See Academy Catalogues of 1769 and 1780. 

" Adowhus, History of England from the Accession of King Qeorge 
the Thirds &c. vol. i. App. vi. p. 588. Ijond. 1802. 8vo. 

14 " 1990. Is there not a law of the Royal Academy prohibiting any of 
its members belonging to any other institution or society of artists in 
Xondon? — Yes. 

" 1991. Do you, or not, think that partakes of an exclusive character ? 
— I think that the law is no longer necessary in the Academy, and the 
Academy have long ceased to act upon its spirit. The Academy, as it 
was originally formed, and as it is now established, depends on the con- 
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From the altered position of British artists consequent 
upon the loss, through this dispensation of royal munificence, 
of the revenue of exhibiting their own works, proceeded the 
many and growing evils that, in 1810, led to the formation 
of the Artists* Fund of provident care; and the difficulty 
which the writer of the following pages experienced in pur- 
suing his inquiries into the particular circumstances of the 
great change thus wrought in the position of British artists, 
— difficulties which arose from the want of any history of 
British art during the eight years which preceded the estab- 
lishment of the Royal Academy, a period replete with matters 
of deep interest and importance to every British artist, — led 
him first to conceive the idea of collecting data on this sub- 
ject from all the sources within his reach, and afterwards 
of extending the range of his inquiries, so as to embrace the 
early struggles of native talent into notice and reputation in 
the reign of George the Second ; and he now tests the value 
of those inquiries, and the justice of the conclusions at which 
he has arrived, by submitting them to the public as a hum- 



tributions of the public. It was, therefore, necessary to guard the institu- 
tion sufficiently to prevent a decline of the funds, from a deficiency of the 
talent that was requisite to attract the public. It became essential, there- 
fore, that the members of the Academy should be restricted from contri- 
buting their exertions to any other establishment. 

"1992. You say that the spirit of the regulation has ceased to be 
acted upon ; has it not been acted upon in a very recent case ? — Only in 
this way, in the case of Mr. Cockercll. If Mr. Cockerell had become a 
member of the Society of British Architects, and had made no reference 
to the Academy, I am convinced the Academy would never have taken 
notice of the circumstance. But Mr. Cockerell, feeling a delicacy on the 
subject, applied to the Council of the Academy for advice on the occasion. 
The reply to Mr. Cockerell was simply this, — that the Council are an 
executive body ; they have nothing to do but to execute the laws of the 
institution, and conduct its affairs according to those laws ; they could, 
therefore, only refer him to the laws of the Academy, which they con- 
ceived to be conclusive on the subject, until they were removed." — See 
Evidence of Sir M. A. Shee, P.R.A. before Select Committee of the Com- 
mom, on Arts, 1886. 
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ble contribution towards the history of the arts in Britain, 
whenever that work shall be undertaken. 

It would have been well if the pen of some one of the 
many who are learned and skilful in the use of language 
had been employed upon this subject, that British patronage 
of art might have appeared in its best garb, and, if possible, 
have been shewn to have sprung from a just appreciation, 
by the wealthy and eminent, of the value of native genius 
and cultivated intellect to a great nation, and of the rights 
of mental power. 

But the task has devolved upon one whose life has been 
principally spent in the study and practice of landscape- 
engraving, and who, in turning aside from his long-trodden 
path to accomplish his purpose, aspires to do little more than 
present to view a series of naked truths, chronologically 
arranged, as cause and effect: giving, by the way, reference 
to his authorities, as a clue to more ample information ; and 
he feels assured that those who regard truth as alike the 
property of history and the foundation of justice, and who 
know the difficulties of finding it, will afford to his endeavour 
their indulgent consideration. 
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UTTER NEGLECT Or BRITISH ART AND ARTISTS — PRIVATE ACADEMIES OF 
ART IN LONDON— THE WEALTHY MAKE COLLECTIONS OF FOREIGN AND 
ANCIENT WORKS — PATRONAGE IS CONFINED TO DEALERS IN THOSE 

WORKS, AND TO PORTRAIT-PAINTERS INFLUENCE OF FASHION IN THE 

FORMATION OF COLLECTIONS, AND IN THE SELECTION OF ARTISTS FOR 

EMPLOYMENT KENT, SHACKLETON, ETC. THE COURT-PAINTERS OF THE 

DAY — AMICONI — VAN LOO — HUSSEY — THE RISE OF HOGARTH, AND HIS 
DISCOVERY OF A " NEW WORLD* OF PATRONAGE FOR DESIGNS, BY 
SPREADING THEM AMONGST THE MILLION WITH THE AID OF ENGRAVING 

RISE OF THE TRADE IN ENGLISH PRINTS — THE UTTER HELPLES8NES8 

OF BRITISH PAINTERS ATTRIBUTED BY THEMSELVES TO THE INFLUENCE 
OF DEALBR8 IN ANCIENT WORKS. 
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"Wb are now," said Lord Shaftesbury in 1711, "in an age when 
liberty is once again in its ascendant. And we are ourselves the happy 
nation, who not only enjoy it at home, but, by our greatness and power, 
give life and vigour to it abroad, and are the head and chief of the 

European league, founded on this common cause 'Tis with us at 

present as with the Roman people in those early days when they wanted 
only repose from arms to apply themselves to the improvement of arts 

and studies Well it would be, indeed, and much to the honour 

of our nobles and princes, would they freely help in this affair, and, by a 

judicious application of their bounty, facilitate this happy birth 

'Twould be of no small advantage to them during their life, and would, 
more than all their other labours, procure them an immortal memory." — 
Characteruticksy vol. i. pp. 222, 223. 

" What encouragement our higher powers may think fit to give these 
growing arts I will not pretend to guess. This I know, that it is so 
much for their advantage and interest to make themselves the chief 
parties in the cause, that I wish no court or ministry, besides a truly 
virtuous and wise one, may ever concern themselves in the affair. For, 
should they do so, they would in reality do more harm than good, since 
it is not the nature of a court (such as courts generally are) to improve, 
but rather corrupt a taste. And what is in the beginning set wrong by 
their example, is hardly ever afterwards recoverable in the genius of a 
nation."— Ibid, vol. iii. p. 404. 
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None of the sovereigns of Britain whose reigns were 
contemporary with the long and brilliant one of Louis the 
Fourteenth over France, appear to have possessed that en- 
lightened taste for the fine arts which so eminently charac- 
terised their predecessor, Charles the First. 

It was remarked in the reign of George the First, that 
whilst the philosophers, poets, and other great men of 
Britain, were honourably distinguished amongst those of 
their respective pursuits in other nations, she had produced 
no painter entitled to rank even in the second class; and 
learned foreigners speculated as to the cause of so singular a 
fact. 1 



1 Barry, in his Inquiry into the Reed and Imaginary Obstructions to 
the Acquisition of the Arts in England {London, 1775, 8vo.), says, " Abbe 
du Bos, President Montesquieu, and the Abbe Winckleman, have fol- 
lowed one another in assigning limits to the genius of the English ; they 
pretend to point out a certain character of heaviness, and want of fancy, 
which they deduce from physical causes. They have either wilfully 
taken advantage o£ or they have been ignorantly deceived by, certain 
impediments which happened accidentally to prevent or retard us in 
keeping pace with other nations in an acquisition of some of the fine 
arts Such is the picture that in the writings of these phi- 
losophising men is shewn about as the portrait of the genius of our 
islands. Had it been exhibited by a quack or mountebank, there would 
have been nothing surprising in it; wc might be inclined to laugh at 
the imposition, and its want of resemblance; but, coming as it docs 
from such respectable names as the Abbe du Bos and the President 

c 
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Horace Walpole remarks that, in the reign last named, 
the arts had sunk to the lowest ebb in Britain. But, after 



Montesquieu, we must be more serious." (Pp. 4, 6.) The work of 
Montesquieu referred to by Barry is, Be r Esprit des Loix, that of Du 
Bos is, Reflexions Critiques sur la Poesie et sur la Peinture. The latter 
work was first published at Paris in 1719. Between that period and 
1777 it appears to have been much read and esteemed; for, between 
those periods, it passed through many editions in France and other 
countries. That work records, that for two centuries the English had 
derived as much pleasure from paintings as any other people, except the 
Italians ; that Henry the Eighth valued pictures highly, and displayed 
his accustomed munificence in bestowing rewards on Holbein ; that the 
munificence of Queen Elizabeth, during a reign of forty-four years, 
extended itself to every object of virtu; that Charles the First, in the 
splendour of his reign, carried his love of painting to such an extreme, 
that his eager jealousy in competing with Philip the Fourth of Spain 
(who was also at that time purchasing profusely) raised the prices of 
works of celebrated masters in Europe till they were tripled in value ; 
that, in consequence, works of art became real treasures as objects of 
commerce; that those painters who flourished in England during the 
reigns of Henry the Eighth and Charles the First were foreigners, who 
brought amongst us an art which we were incapable of fixing here ; that 
those artists, by coming here, acquired for their talents three times as 
much as they could have gained elsewhere; that the English painters 
were merely three portrait-painters (Cooper, Dobson, and Riley) ; and 
that, whilst the philosophers, poets, and other great men of Britain, were 
honourably distinguished amongst those of other nations, she had pro- 
duced no painter entitled to rank even in the second class. Abbe Le 
Blanc, in his celebrated letters to Du Bos (written from London about 
1738) says, the English have drawn from Italy and France all the rarest 
pictures they could find, but that every effort to transplant the germ of 
the fine arts into England had been vain ; and that if, perchance, a little 
did take root and begin to thrive among us, it was soon stifled by a pro- 
fusion of the bad taste common to all countries. The first edition of 
these letters was published in 1745. 

Rouquet, the enamel - painter, who resided during thirty years in 
London, and was the associate of Hogarth and of other artists, has 
recorded in his work, LEtat des Arts en Angleterre (Para, 1755, 8vo.), 
" that the English evinced a taste for works of art, the productions of 
talent cultivated in other nations, but that they did not aim at culti- 
vating native talent at home." — Pp. 20, 21. 

"Charles the First gloried in counting among his natural subjects 
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expressing this opinion, he goes on to say that he entered on 
his notice of the reign of George the Second with compla- 
cency, because it was a 44 more shining period." 

This more shining period, however, instead of presenting 
to view the government, or the wealthy and powerful, as 
cherishing native talent for the sake of the national honour 
and prosperity, thereby making genius for the arts a kind of 
patrimony in itself, merely shews us a few artists, partly 
foreigners, struggling in obscurity (the portrait painters ex- 
cepted) to preserve to themselves and the lowest branches 
of art a bare existence. But, fortunately, the artist enjoys 
moments of delight in the practice of his art, which more 
than compensate for its anxieties, and cheer with a ray of 
consolation even the gloom of neglect and obscurity * 

In 1711, a private academy was instituted in London, 
under the presidency of Sir Godfrey Kneller, a German, 5 



Inigo Jones, his architect, and Dobson, who rose to eminence in painting. 
These were the first English artists who enjoyed the patronage of royal 
fevour. Charles the Second patronised most of those ingenious artists 
who visited his court from Italy, France, Flanders, Germany, and Hol- 
land. The favours of this monarch were, however, confined to foreign 
artists. 

" Queen Anne was the first of our sovereigns who called into activity 
the British pencil, as the paintings in the Cathedral of St. Paul's, and 
the Hospital, at Greenwich, by Sir James Thornhill, and others under 
his direction, sufticiently evince. In architecture, Sir Christopher Wren 
was equally distinguished by her favour." — Extract from a paper written 
by Mr. West, and published in Pbincb Hoabb's Academic Aniiak, p. 64. 
(Lond. 1805. 4to.) 

' Shbe's Rhyme* of Art, p. 109. (Third edit. Lond. 1809. 12mo.) 

3 See Wal.pole'8 notice of the life of Vertue. 

Kneller was born at Lubec, about 1648 ; he came to England in 1674, 
and had the honour of painting the portraits of ten sovereigns, i.e. Charles 
the Second, James the Second and his queen, William and Mary, Anne, 
George the First, Louis the Fourteenth, the Czar Peter the Great, and 
the Emperor Charles the Sixth. For King William, he painted the 
beauties of Hampton Court. He was knighted by that sovereign (1692), 
and presented with a gold medal and chain, worth 300/. Several of the 
admirals, and the members of the Kit Cat Club, were also painted by 
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and similar societies have continued to exist among us, in 
one form or other, from that time. Hogarth, in an article 
presumed to have been written about 1760, speaking of aca- 
demies of art, says, 4 " The first place of this sort was begun 
about sixty years ago, by some gentlemen painters of the first 
rank, who, in their forms, imitated the Academy in France, 
but conducted their business with less fuss and solemnity ; 
yet the little there was of it soon became the object of ridicule. 
Jealousies arose, — parties were formed, — and the president 
and his adherents having: found themselves comically repre- 
sented marching in ridiculous procession round the walls of 
their room, the first proprietors put a padlock on the door ; 
the rest, by their right as subscribers, did the same, and 
thus ended that Academy. Sir James Thornhill, at the head 

him. He lived to paint George the First, by whom he was made a 
baronet. He left some good pictures behind him, proofs of his power ; 
but the judges among his admirers admit that the far greater portion of 
the many he allowed to pass into the world under his name, are a 
disgrace alike to Sir Godfrey and his patrons. Fortunately for him, 
ignorance of art, even among the best informed of those by whom he 
was employed, aided his progress. He lived amongst the most vain of 
mankind, and had no regard whatever for posthumous fame. Notwith- 
standing that Sir Godfrey lost 20,000/. by the South Sea speculation, 
he left, at his death, an estate of 2000/. per annum. He died in October 
1723. His body lay in state, and was buried at his country-seat, at 
Wilton. A monument, executed by Rysbrach, was erected to him in 
Westminster Abbey. — See the Article Kkbllbb, in the Biographical 
Dictionary, revised by Chalmers. 

The portraits of Kneller continued to be so much esteemed in the 
world of fashion after his death, that the rising portrait-painters sought 
to render their own works fashionable by imitating his style. This prac- 
tice appears to have continued till Ramsay introduced another taste. — 
See RorjQUET, L'Etat des Arts en Angleterre. 

4 Extracted from an article in the supplementary volume of Ireland's 
Hogarth, written by Hogarth himself, to record, among other matters, 
his objections to the attempt made by the artists, between 1735 and 1757, 
to establish a Royal Academy of Arts in London. He states therein that 
he established the Academy in St. Martin's Lane, on the death of Sir 
James Thornhill (which happened in 1734), and that it had, at the time 
he wrote, existed nearly thirty years. 
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of one of these parties, then (1724) 5 set up an Academy in a 
room he built at the back of his own house, now next the 
play-house (Covent Garden), and gave tickets to all who 
required admission ; but so few persons would incur the 
obligation, that this Academy soon sunk also. Mr. Vandre- 
bank headed the rebellious party ; converted an old meeting- 
house into an Academy, and introduced a female figure to 
make it more inviting to subscribers. This establishment 
lasted a few years, when the treasurer having sunk the sub- 
scription-money, the lamp, stove, Sec. were seized for rent, 
and there was an end of that concern. Sir James dying 
(1734) 6 I became possessed of his neglected apparatus, and 

* Sir James Thornhill became a member of the first parliament of 
George the First. In 1719-20, he was appointed historical painter to 
the king in the room of Thomas Highniore, and, in 1720, he was 
knighted. His principal works were decorations of walls and ceilings of 
public and other buildings, among which were the dome of St. Paul's 
and the hall of Greenwich Hospital. He endeavoured, through the 
interest of Lord Halifax, to get a Royal Academy established at the 
upper end of the King's Mews, but, having failed, in 1724 he opened a 
private academy of arts at his own house. 

Sir James procured his son to be appointed scrjeant-painter, and 
painter to the navy. — See the History of Dorset, by J. IIctchins, M.A. 
(Second edit, [by Gough and Nichols], vol. ii. pp. 93-95. (Lond. 
1803. Fol.) 

The painting of the hall of Greenwich Hospital, by Sir James, was 
begun in 1708, and finished in 1727. The cost was 6685/., being at the 
rate of 3/. a square yard for the ceiling, and 1/. for the sides. — See Lysons's 
Environs of London, vol. iv. p. 443. (Land. 1796. 4to.) 

The following account of prices paid to Sir James Thornhill for 
decorating the walls of buildings, extracted from Walpole s notice of his 
life, shews the amount of value set on such works : — 

For painting the dome of St. Paul's 40*. the square yard. 

For painting the great hall at Greenwich Hospital ditto. 
For painting the staircase of the hall of the South 

Sea Company's building 25*. the square yard. 

For the hall at Blenheim ditto. 

9 After the death of Sir James Thornhill, some attempts were made 
to continue the meetings of the artists who had attended his academy, 
but of the result no account can be procured. The artists, however, 
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thinking that an Academy, if conducted on moderate prin- 
ciples, would be useful, I proposed that a number of artists 
should enter into a subscription for the hire of a place large 
enough to admit of thirty or forty persons drawing after a 
naked figure. 

'* This proposition having been agreed to, a room was 
taken in (Peter's Court) St. Martin's Lane. 

" I lent to the Society (continues Hogarth) the furniture 
that had belonged to Sir James's Academy ; and attributing 
the failure of the previous Academies to the leading members 
having assumed a superiority which their fellow -students 
could not brook, I proposed that every member should con- 
tribute an equal sum towards the support of the establish- 
ment, and have an equal right to vote on every question 
relative to its affairs. By these regulations the Academy 
has now existed nearly thirty years, and is, for every useful 
purpose, equal to that in France, or any other." 7 

were not long in this unsettled state ; for a few of them, mostly foreigners, 
finding themselves without the necessary example of a living model, 
formed a small society, and established a study, in apartments in Grey- 
Court, Arundel Street ; and at length removed to St. Peter's Court, St. 
Martin's Lane. — See Edwabds's Anecdotes. 

7 Experience has proved that all men are not born with the power of 
becoming painters or poets ; that a child gifted with the genius of paint- 
ing converts every thing that comes in its way into pallet and pencil ; 
that the persons by whom it is surrounded notice its rising talent, whilst 
the child itself is unconscious of possessing it ; that the force of genius 
acquires knowledge every where, and often turns ill-digested precepts 
into the most nourishing food ; that a man of genius is characterised by 
his genius, rather than by any knowledge he acquires ; that lessons given 
by masters are like seeds, the quality of the fruit they produce depending 
principally on the quality of the soil in which the seed is sown, the 
meanest producing excellent fruit in good soil ; that illustrious men have 
learned the rudiments of their respective professions of masters whose 
only reputation has been that of having had such pupils. Thus, Raphael, 
taught by Pietro Pemgino, a painter of moderate abilities, after a few 
years* study, rose, sustained by his own genius, far beyond his master, he 
having required only that guidance which shewed him how to study. 
The same with the Caracci, Rubens, Poussin, Le Brun, and other painters 
whose genius we admire. The painters of celebrity did not generally 
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At this Academy most of the English artists of the reign 
of George the Second, and of the early part of the reign of 
George the Third, received the rudiments of education in 
the art of design. 8 

But when the aspirant stepped from his study, aware of 
the dignity and power which in other countries artists had 
both received and conferred, and looked around him, amidst 
the wealth and splendour of the metropolis of Great Britain, 
for the spirit of patriotic encouragement to elevate his mind 
towards the greatness of Raphael, 9 and fit it for the con- 



pass their infancy in the artist's study; neither were they the sons of 
artists, though such are generally brought up to the professions of their 
fathers. Among the celebrated painters who have adorned the two last 
centuries, so far as I can learn, Raphael is the only one who followed the 
profession of his father. Neither the father of Giorgione nor of Titian 
used the pencil or the chisel. The fathers of Leonardo da Vinci and of 
Paul Veronese were not artists. The father of Michael Angelo lived 
independently, without following any profession. Andrea del Sarto was 
the son of a tailor, and Tintoret of a dyer. The father of the Caracci 
was not of a profession requiring the use of the pencil. Michael Angelo 
Caravaggio was the son of a mason, and Correggio of a labourer. Guido 
was the son of a musician, Domenichino, of a shoemaker ; and Albano, 
of a silk-mercer. Lanfranco was a foundling, and was, by genius, 
taught painting much as Pascal learned mathematics. The father of 
Rubens was a magistrate of Antwerp, without shop or study. The 
father of Vandyke was neither painter nor sculptor. Fresnoy, who, 
before the establishment of the Academy by Louis the Fourteenth, wrote 
a poem on painting, which was thought worthy of being translated and 
commented on by De Piles, by Drydcn, and by Reynolds, and who left 
paintings above mediocrity, had studied medicine. The fathers of the 
four best French painters of the last century, i.e. Valentin, Le Sceur, 
Poussin, and Le Brun, were not painters. These great men were brought 
from the dwellings of their parents by Genius, and conducted to Par- 
nassus. — See Du Bos, Reflexions sur la Po'esie, &c. 

8 Pamphlet of the Incorporated Society of Artists, entitled, The Con- 
duct of the Rayed Academicians, ^c. London : J. DixiceU, St. Martin's 
Lane. 1771. 

• "I have seen in certain Christian churches an ancient piece or two, 
affirmed, on the solemn faith of priestly tradition, * to have been angelically 
and divinely wrought, by a supernatural hand, and sacred pencil' Had the 
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temptation and representation of the heroic and glorious 
deeds of history, — as the arena wherein the struggles of 
genius were to be decided, — he found "reformed religion 
inculcating unadorned simplicity ; " 10 a monarch on the 



piece happened to be of a hand like Raphael's, I could have found nothing 
certain to oppose to this tradition." — Lord Shaftesbuby's Characterise 
ticks, vol. iii. p. 230. 

10 It appears that, until the time of Edward the Sixth and Queen 
Elizabeth, whatever little of painting was practised in England, was his- 
torical, and taken from the legends of the saints or from the New Tes- 
tament. These were, as many as could be come at, destroyed, and the 
practice of all such things interdicted for the future.* 

Hence, " the taste of the public and the labour of the artist were, 
from this period, turned into a new channel. So that historical painting 



* Strype, in his Annals, relates a very remarkable conversation between Queen 
Elizabeth and Dr. Symson, dean of her Majesty's chapel. " The dean having 
gotten from a foreigner several fine cuts and pictures, representing the stories and 
passions of the saints and martyrs, and placed them against the epistles and gospels 
of their festivals, in the Common Prayer-book, and this book he had caused to be 
richly bound, and laid on the cushion for the queen's use, in the place where she 
commonly sat, intending it for a new-year's gift to her majesty, and thinking to have 
pleased her fancy therewith. But it had not that effect, but the contrary ; for she 
considered how this varied from her late open injunctions and proclamations against 
the superstitious use of images in churches, and for the taking away all such reliques 
of popery. 

" When she came to her place she opened the book and perused it, and saw the 
pictures, but frowned and blushed, and then shut it (of which several took notice), 
and calling the verger, she bade him bring her the old book wherein she was formerly 
wont to read. After sermon, whereas she was wont to get immediately on horseback, 
or into her chariot, she went straight to the vestry, and applying herself to the dean, 
thus she spoke : — 

•«<?.—« Mr. Dean, how came it to pass that a new service-book was placed on 
my cushion ?" 

'« To which the dean answered, ' May it please your majesty, I caused it to be 
placed there.' 

" ' Then,' said the queen, < wherefore did you so ? » 

"D.— « To present your majesty with a new-year's gift.' 

" Q. — 'You could never present me with a worse.' 

"D. — ' Why so, madame ? ' % 

"Q- — 'You know I have an aversion to idolatry, to images, and pictures of 
this kind.' 

"D.— 4 Wherein is the idolatry, may it please your majesty?' 
" Q.— ' In the cuts resembling angels and saints, nay, grosser absurdities, pictures 
resembling the Blessed Trinity.' 
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throne " with little propensity for refined pleasures;" 11 and, 
in natural consequeuce, native genius and cultivated intellect 



w as proscribed just at the time we were going to receive the qualifications 
that would have enabled us to succeed in it ; at the time when Spenser, 
Fairfax, and a number of other ingenious men, were cultivating and 
gathering knowledge of all kinds, ancient and foreign, and when Lord 
Bacon, like another Columbus, was leading us to the discovery of new 
worlds in the regions of knowledge. It is a misfortune never to be en- 
tirely retrieved, that historical painting should not have been suffered to 
grow up amongst us at the same time with poetry and the other arts and 
sciences, whilst the genius of the nation was yet forming its character, in 
strength, beauty, and refinement." — Barry's Inquiry into the Obstruc~ 
Hons to the Acquisition of the Arts in England, pp. 122-125. 

" See the beginning of Walpole's Account of Painters of the Reign 
of George the Second. 



44 D. — 4 I meant no harm, nor did I think it would offend your majesty, when I 
intended it for a new-year's gift.' 

44 Q. — 4 You must needs be ignorant, then. Have you forgot our proclamation 
against images, pictures, and Romish reliques, in the churches ? Was it not read in 
your deanery ? ' 

44 2>. — 4 It was read. But, be your majesty assured, I meant no harm when I 
caused the cuts to be bound up with the service-book.' 

44 Q. — 4 You must needs be very ignorant to do this after our prohibition of them.' 

"D. — 4 It being my ignorance, your majesty may the better pardon me.' 

" Q.— « I am sorry for it, yet glad to hear it was your ignorance rather than your 
opinion.' 

"D. — 1 Be your majesty assured it was my ignorance.* 

" Q. — 4 If so, Mr. Dean, God grant you his Spirit and more wisdom for the 
future.' 

"D.— 4 Amen, I pray God.' 

" Q. — 4 I pray, Mr. Dean, how came you by these pictures ? Who engraved them?' 
,l D. — 4 I know not who engraved them — I bought them.' 
41 Q. — 4 From whom bought you them?' 
"D. — 4 From a German.' 

44 Q.— 4 It is well it was from a stranger. Had it been from any of our subjects, 
we should have questioned the matter. Pray let no more of these mistakes, or of 
this kind, be committed within the churches of our realm for the future.' 

44 D. — 4 There shall not.' 

44 This matter occasioned all the clergy in and about London, and the church- 
wardens of each parish, to search their churches and chapels, and caused them to 
wash out of the walla all paintings that seemed to be Romish and idolatrous, and in 
lieu thereof they caused suitable texts, taken out of Holy Scriptures, to be written." 
—See Barry's Inquiry into the Obstructions to the Acquisition of the Arts in Eng. 
land, pp. 121-124, note. 



* 
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in art as entirely neglected as though they were useless alike 
to the well-being of the state, and the dignity of man. 

Although the taste of Charles the First for collecting 
works of art did not distinguish his successors on the throne, 
and native talent in art had fallen into utter neglect, yet 
the practice of collecting ancient works continued, in some 
degree, to characterise the British aristocracy, and, probably, 
the example of France, under Louis the Fourteenth, had 
combined with the increasing wealth of Britain to render 
objects of virtil the necessary decorations of their mansions. 
For it appears that at the time under consideration, many 
English families were collectors, and that the practice soon 
increased, until, towards the close of the century, it had 
become a kind of mania amongst them, the extravagant 
indulgence of which was in no degree excused by any pa- 
triotic or enlightened consideration of the claims of native 
talent. For, except in the case of the painter of portraits, 
native talent appears to have been cherished only to aid the 
purposes of the dealer in ancient works, 12 to decorate car- 
riages, ceilings of rooms, walls of staircases, &c. of the 
establishments of the wealthy ; and to paint signs for shops, 
for the sale of which there was a market established in 
Harp Alley. And when it is recollected that, till the be- 
ginning of the reign of George the Third, every house of 
business in London displayed a sign of one kind or other, 
projecting into the street, so that persons walking along 
had a succession of pictures, such as they were, continually 
in view, sign-painting appears to have been the greatest re- 
source of the British painter for employment. 13 



" See Pamphlet of the Incorporated Society of Artists, before quoted. 
The painting of ceilings and staircases was much in vogue, and 
sometimes the rooms, but, more frequently, the compartments over the 
chimney and doors, were filled with some kind of picture, which was 
seldom the original work of any master, but commonly the production of 
some copyist who subsisted by manufacturing such pieces, and was glad 
to furnish a landscape on a half-length canvass for forty or fifty shillings. 
This fashion continued about half a century, and had greatly declined 
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The patronage of the aristocracy was bestowed on portrait- 
painters (principally foreigners), and on such other persons 
only as could aid them in acquiring the works of other 
nations and other times. Hence, in the early part of the 
reign of George the Second, we find established in London a 
regular trade in works of art, cherished by fashion, 1 * which 

when exhibitions were established in London. — See Edwabds's Anecdotes, 
Introduction ; and also his notice of Mr. Wale, for an account of signs, 

PP 116 ' 117 - "Aprils, 1711. 

" There arc daily absurdities hung out upon the sign-posts of this 
city, to the great scandal of foreigners, as well as those of our own country 
who are curious spectators of the same. There is nothing like good 
sense to be met with in those objects that are every where thrusting 
themselves out to the eye, and endeavouring to become visible. Our 
streets are filled with Blue Boars, Black Swans, and Red Lions, not to 
mention Flying Pigs, and Hogs in Armour, with many other creatures 
more extraordinary than any in the deserts of Africa. I would forbid 
that creatures of jarring and incongruous nature should be joined together 
in the same sign ; such as the Bell and the Neat's Tongue, the Dog and 
the Gridiron. The Fox and Goose may be supposed to have met, but 
what have the Fox and the Seven Stars to do with each other? and' 
when did the Lamb and Dolphin ever meet, except upon a sign-post ? 
As for the Cat and Fiddle, there is a conceit in it, and I do not object to 
it. It is usual for a young tradesman, at his first setting up, to add to 
his own sign that of the master whom he served ; as the husband, after 
marriage, gives a place to his mistress's arms in his own coat. This I 
take to have given rise to many of those absurdities which are committed 
over our heads ; and, as I am informed, first occasioned the Three Nuns 
and a Hare, which we so frequently find together. What can be more 
inconsistent than to see a Bawd at the sign of the Angel, or a Tailor at 
the Lion ? An ingenious foreigner observes, that several of those gentle- 
men who value themselves upon their families, and overlook such as are 
bred to trade, bear the tools of their forefathers in their coats-of-arms. 
— Spectator, vol. i. No. 28, by Addison. 

14 In the London Magazine, 1737, is an article attributed to Hogarth, 
from which the following is extracted : — 

'* The picture-jobbers from abroad are always ready to raise a cry in 
the public prints, whenever they think their craft is in danger; and, 
indeed, it is their interest to depreciate every English work as hurtful to 
their trade of importing, by ship-loads, Dead Christs, Holy Families, 
Madonnas, and other dismal, dark subjects, on which they scrawl the 
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engaged the attention of merchants and dealers of various 
kinds, foreign and native, took large sums of money out of 
the country annually, and reared, instead of artists, skilful 
dealers, who, finding that knowledge of art was not inva- 
riably the companion of the wealthy collector, introduced to 
him, besides originals of rare merit, pictures of another sort 
of originality, some of which had been so frequently repaired 
by repainting, cleaning, and varnishing, that the various 
processes of restoration conferred upon them an originality 
very different from that for which they were sought; 15 and, 



names of Italian masters, and fix on us poor Englishmen the character of 
universal dupes. If a gentleman with some judgment casts his eyes on 
one of those pictures, and expresses doubt as to its originality or perfec- 
tion, the quack answers, 4 Sir, you are no connoisseur ; the picture is, I 
assure you, in Alesso Baldminetto's second and best manner, boldly 
painted, and truly sublime ; the contour gracious ; the air of the head in 
the high Greek taste ; and a most divine idea it is. 1 Then, spitting in an 
obscure place, and rubbing it with a handkerchief, takes a skip to t'other 
end of the room, and screams out in raptures, * There's an amazing touch ! 
a man should have this picture a twelvemonth before he can discover all 
its beauties!' The gentleman, though possessed of judgment, ashamed 
to be out of the fashion by judging for himself, is struck dumb by this 
cant, gives a vast sum for the picture, very modestly confesses that he 
is, indeed, quite ignorant of painting, and bestows upon a frightful picture 
with a hard name, without which it would not be worth a farthing, a 
frame worth fifty pounds." 

14 "Reflect on the calamitous intervention of the race of picture- 
cleaners, on what they necessarily take away in cleaning and lifting off 
the coats of varnish that may have been occasionally and indiscreetly put 
on in a long tract of time, according to the whims of the several pos- 
sessors; and also, what these cleaners afterwards add in the way of 
refreshing, restoring, and repainting. Like a pestilential blast, they 
sweep away every vestige of the pristine health and vigour of well- 
nourished tints, leaving nothing to remain but a hoary meagreness and 
decrepitude." — Babrt's Letter to the Dilettanti Society, p. 9. 

"A little before the jubilee of 1700, a resolution was taken to repair 
the ceiling of the palace known by the name of 4 The Little Farnese,' 
built by Augustine Chigi, under the pontificate of Leo the Tenth. The 
painting which Chigi had caused to be executed here by Raphael rendered 
the name of Chigi as famous in Europe as the pontificate of Alexander 
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besides this variety, there was another, more extensive still, 
of original copies, made abroad and at home, which found 
their way into collections as the works of certain great 
artists, whose names appear to have been luxurious ap- 
pendages, indispensably necessary, in one way or other, to 
the mansions of the wealthy. 16 Hence, some collections of 
the works of the old masters present to the spectator ac- 
quainted with the principles of art, far more perfect evi- 
dences of the rivalry of fashion among collectors, than of 



the Seventh. Carlo Maratti having been chosen to repair the paintings 
which represented the history of Psyche, this able painter declined to 
make any other reparation than such as could be effected with pastil ; 
' because,' said he, * if there should happen to rise hereafter an artist 
more capable than I am of joining his pencil with that of Raphael, he 
may efface my work in order to substitute his own.'" — Do Bos, ut sup. 
vol. ii. chap. ii. 

16 " Artful men, both at home and abroad, have not failed to avail 
themselves of this passion for ancient art, .... for vending, in the name 
of those great masters, the old copies, imitations, and studies, of all the 
obscure artists that have been working in Italy, Flanders, and other 
places, for two hundred years past."— Barb y's Inquiry into the Obstruc- 
tions to the Acquisition of the Arts in England, p. 74. 

" It is remarkable that in a country as ours, rich, and abounding 
with gentlemen of a just and delicate taste in music, poetry, and all kinds 
of literature ; such fine writers, in such able statesmen, &c. &c, and yet 

so few! — so very few! — lovers and connoisseurs in painting 

The knowledge of painting, and what has relation to it among us, bears 
no proportion to the same class of knowledge among the Italians, French, 
Dutch, and Flemish. A copy or an imitation of a great man is presently 
of him ; nay, pictures or drawings are frequently christened, as they call 
it, arbitrarily or ignorantly, as vanity, interest, or caprice has directed." 

The great end of art has been so little considered, that many are 

accustomed to look on pictures as they would on rich hangings. It is true, 
some kinds of pictures, like some kinds of books, can do no more than 
please. But the first object of high art is no more to be ornamental than 
the first object of an author is to decorate a library. Like poets, his- 
torians, and philosophers, painters have the power of instructing whilst 
entertaining the mind. — See Ricuarpson's Essay on the Art of Criticism, 
p. 140, &c, and his Discourse on the Science of a Connoisseur. Lond. 
1719. Reprinted by his son, 1773. 
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that extraordinary mental power which acquired for certain 
artists the homage of the intellectual world. 17 

Thus the various sources of patronage, through which the 
talent of a country is usually called forth, and cherished when 
it appears, were estranged from the British artists ; and the 
enormous sums which continually flowed for the formation 
of collections of foreign works 18 (a regard to which expendi- 
ture may reasonably be supposed to have influenced the 
feelings with which these collections were approached, and, 
not unfrequently, appreciated), embodied for their protec- 
tion, besides family interests, 19 the influence of the dealers, 

it « when the taste for collecting pictures revived [in England], after 
the commencement of the eighteenth century, it was not encouraged 
either by the succeeding kings or by the parliament, but solely by private 

amateurs These collections, which were formed by the end of the 

eighteenth century, are, however, of a very different character from those 
of the time of Charles the First. They betray a far less pure and elevated 
taste, and, in many parts, shew a less profound knowledge of art. We, 
indeed, often find the names of Raphael, Correggio, Andrea del Sarto, but 
very seldom their works As the only collection that is an honour- 
able exception, and has been formed in the elevated taste of Charles the 
First, I must here mention that of Lord Cowper, at his seat at Panshanger, 
Hertfordshire." — Works of Art and Artists in England, by G. F. Waagbn. 
Translated by H. E. Lix>td. Vol. i. pp. 38-40. Lond. 1838. 

is « w e 0 ft en hear of a sum given for a single work of an ancient 
master that equals the annual revenue of a gentleman's estate, and some- 
times, in those cases, the ignorance of the purchaser, or the knavery of 
the seller, imposes a copy of little value instead of an original." — Gwtm's 
Essay on Design, &c. Lond. 1749. 

19 " There is no enjoying a picture in peace while the proprietor is 
expatiating on its beauties. All pleasure is destroyed, all improvement 
prevented, when 

The connoisseur his cabinet displays, 
And levies heavy penalties of praise ; 
Exacts your admiration without end, 
Watches your eye, nor waits till you commend. 

Neither politeness nor prudence will allow you to dissent, however 
erroneous you may think his remarks, or misplaced his panegyric ; for, 
in the present day, when old pictures bear a price so extraordinary, to 
hint a doubt of the various, and often incompatible, merits which the 
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which, being inimical to the advancement of modern art, of 
course greatly prejudiced the claims of native talent. 80 

Yet British talent, thus made to appear worthless, and 
British artists, for all legitimate purposes, rendered useless, 
were not unfrequently necessary (as well as foreign) behind 
the scenes, to the qualifying of ancient works to adorn the 
mansion of the wealthy collector ; for the magic wand of the 
dealer who supplied him could not always infuse into old 
canvass those charms of the connoisseur — name, touch, and 



owner of the celebrated work chooses to ascribe to it, seems not only an 
insult, but an injury, since it tends to depreciate his property, as well as 
to disparage his taste." — Shee's Rhymes on Art, p. 87, note. 

44 Some years since, a very honest gentleman (a rough man) came to 
me, and, amongst other discourse, with abundance of civility, invited me 
to his house. 4 1 have,' said he, * a picture by Rubens ; 'tis a rare good 

one. Air. came t'other day to see it, and says 'tis a copy. G-d 

d— n him, if any one says that picture is a copy, I'll break his head f 
Pray, Mr. Richardson, will you come and give me your opinion of it ?' " 
— Richardson's Discourse on the Science of a Connoisseur, p. 150. Lond. 
1719. 

The value of property of doubtful originality must always be very 
precarious. Innumerable instances of enormous variation in the prices 
at which the same work has been sold within short spaces of time might 
be adduced, but one will suffice : — 

" 4 A Repose in Egypt,' by Titian. This picture belonged to the 
far-famed Orleans Collection, and was sold out of it for 250 guineas. 
Mr. Champernowne, swayed by the Orleans stamp, thought it a bargain 
for 2000/. ; and we hope and believe the late Mr. Wilkins (the architect) 
thought otherwise, as it was put up at 1600/. when his pictures were sold. 
A prudent public bid nothing then, and not much now; — 430 guineas 
rejected; it will probably, if put up again, come down still lower." — See 
Athenaum, No. 761, May 28, 1842. 

" The English painters have to contend against the interests of a 
set of men whose business is to sell pictures, and who, unable to make 
dealing in works of living artists (particularly those of their own coun- 
trymen) answer their purpose, make a point of depreciating them, and of 
cherishing in amateurs the absurd notion that the age of a picture regu- 
lates its claim to esteem. — VEtat des Arts en Angleterre, par M. Rouqubt, 
de l'Acadeniie Royal de Pcinture, &c. Paris, 1755. 
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antiquity, till the modern painter's art had performed upon 
it the mysterious work of preparation. 21 

Hence, genius that might have enriched Great Britain 
was wasted, high mental attainments rendered useless, and 
the aid which art affords to civilisation but partially realised, 
and that only amongst the wealthy. Notwithstanding that 
the portrait-painter was exempted from this common neglect, 
by the inability of the amateur of antiquity, or of the dealer, 
to impair the charm of the modern practice of that branch of 
art, yet he was, perhaps, less certain of being employed than 
his professional brethren, who were patronised by dealers in 
old pictures, coachmakers, and sign-dealers, for he was de- 
pendant on address, connexions, and other circumstances, 
which commonly usurped the right of talent, and influenced 
the wealthy to hold up to the gaze of admiration, and to the 
enjoyment of rank and fortune, persons of ordinary capa- 
city, whilst artists of talent were neglected. Rouquet, after 



" Barry, in his Inquiry into the Obstructions of the Acquisition of the 
Arts in England, says, "Our dilettanti and picture-collectors (for the 

most part) misemploy the little time they bestow upon the arts ; 

they value themselves upon their discernment in distinguishing the dif- 
ferent styles, manners, touches, and tints of the masters, as they call them. 
Whilst many of our dilettanti are thus eagerly pursuing a piece of insig- 
nificant and dangerous knowledge (as it exposes them to fraud and im- 
position), they neglect advantages that their superior education 

offers, which, if cultivated with the same pains, would infallibly put them 
in possession of a real taste, and of such a discernment in higher matters 
as must do honour to themselves, and be highly useful to the arts ; they 
would then be a happy check upon that over-fondness of mechanical 

excellence which naturally grows up amongst the artists, they 

would require of them the nobler flights of dignity, elegance, poetical 
fancy, and judgment." (Pp. 149-151.) The same writer, in his edition 
of Pilkington's Dictionary of Painters (1798), enumerates about fourteen 
hundred, and divides them into three classes, i.e. original masters, their 
disciples, and those who imitated the works of others, with so great a 
similitude of style, touch, and colouring, that copies are often mistaken 
for originals, though, he affirms, to penetrating judgment, the difference 
between them is very perceptible. 
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Laving resided thirty years in London, tells the world in his 
work on the state of the fine arts in England (1775), that 
the English amused themselves with the arts, without be- 
stowing much consideration on the artists ; that the portrait- 
painter was more dependent on the influence of powerful 
friends than on talent ; that the artist who happened to be 
the favourite, was constrained to work incessantly, because 
Fashion, having usurped the place of Reason, required that 
all the world should be painted by the same person ; that 
the arts had so little influence among us, that the painter to 
the king alone enjoyed the protection of the crown ; 28 that 
all favourable consideration and lucrative situations were 
controlled by regard, .direct or indirect, to political power ; 
and that artists of talent, without the right of suffrage at 
elections, or without friends who had it, never gained any 
thing. 

But, be the cause what it may, it will appear from 
events, that whatever genius in art adorned Great Britain 
during the reign of George the Second, was so little valued, 
that it was passed over almost without notice ; and that such 
patronage as did happen to be bestowed on British artists, 
rarely lighted on the head of any one whose works outlived 
his day. 

Walpole has recorded that, during this reign, Mr. Kent 
was, by the patronage of the queen, of the Dukes of Grafton 
and Newcastle, and of Mr. Pelham, and by the interest of 



91 It appears to have been, from a very early period, the practice of 
the crown to appoint a painter with a salary. Antonio More was, about 
1550, painter to Queen Mary. "He had one hundred ducats for his 
common portraits. But still ampler rewards were bestowed upon him 
when sent into England to draw the picture of Queen Mary, the intended 
bride of Philip. They gave him one hundred pounds, a gold chain, and 
a pension of one hundred pounds a-quarter, as painter to their majesties. 
He made various portraits of the queen : one was sent by Cardinal Gran- 
velle to the emperor, who ordered two hundred florins to [be paid to] 
Antonio." — Anecdotes of Painting in England, edited by Rev. J. Daiaa- 
wat, vol. i. p. 237. Lond. 1826. 8vo. 

D 
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his constant friend, Lord Burlington, made master-carpenter, 
architect, keeper of the pictures, and, after the death of 
Jervas, principal painter to the crown ; 83 the whole, includ- 
ing his works at Kensington, producing 600/. per annum. 

By Lord Burlington's iuterest he was employed on vari- 
ous works, both as painter of history and portrait, and yet 
it must be allowed that, in every branch, partiality must 
have operated strongly to make his lordship believe that he 
discovered any merit in his friend. 24 

Of Mr. Shackleton, who succeeded Mr. Kent in court 
favour and fashion, ordinary inquiry can learn nothing 
more than that he enjoyed the honour of being painter to 
the king. Walpole merely says, Mr. Shackleton was painter 
to the king, and died 16th March, 1767. Of Mr. Thornhill, 



23 Jervas died 1739, at which time Hogarth was forty-two years of 
age, and Allan Ramsay thirty. Hogarth, when he had attained the 
sixtieth year of his age (in 1757), was appointed painter to the king, 
and Ramsay, on the death of Hogarth, in 1764, succeeded him in that 
appointment, at the age of fifty-five. 

84 " The recompenses of a sovereign come next to the attention of our 
countrymen and contemporaries. If he distributes his favours impartially, 
they are an encouragement to artists ; which they cease to be when they 
are misplaced. It would be much better for a sovereign to distribute no 
favours at all, than to do it without judgment. When an artist sees a 
prize given to talent inferior to his own, he becomes conscious of its 
injustice, and feels it to be an affront." — Du Bos, Reflexions sur la 
Peinture, §'C. vol. ii. sect. 12. 

The reader desirous of judging for himself as to the merits of Mr. 
Kent as an artist, is referred to the embellishments of Spenser's Faerie 
Queene, 3 vols. Land. 1751. 4to. 

See also Hogarth's Burlington Gate, a satire on Kent, Lord Burling- 
ton, and Pope. — Ireland's Hogarth, vol. iii. p. 280. 

Hogarth has recorded that portrait-painting was almost the only 
branch of art that enabled a painter to procure a tolerable living, and 
the only one by which a lover of money could acquire a fortune ; that 
neither England nor Italy ever produced a more contemptible dauber 
than the late Mr. Kent, and yet he gained the prize at Rome. In England 
he had the first people for his patrons ; and, to crown the whole, he was 
appointed painter to the king.— Ireland's Hogarth, supplementary vol. 
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son of Sir James, who had also the honour of being painter 
to the king, we know less ; for biography is alike silent as 
to his works, his life, and his death. 85 But of Ramsay, who 
possessed much knowledge and taste as a portrait-painter, 
though he was not court-painter during that reign, biography 
makes honourable mention. According to Rouquet, Ramsay 
was an able painter, who brought with him from Italy a 
taste that acknowledged no other guide than Nature, and 
his pictures were marked by that mental truth and firmness 
which agreeably characterised his conversation. 

Walpole, in the mention he makes of about thirty-five 
other painters of the reign of George the Second, remarks of 
Giacomo Amiconi, an historical painter who came to Eng- 
land, that as portraiture was the one thing necessary to a 
painter in this country, be was obliged to betake himself to 
that employment. 

About 1735, Van Loo, having lost his property in Paris 
by speculating in the schemes of the celebrated John Law, 46 
came to London to paint portraits, and all the town sought 
to be painted by him. He bore away the chief business from 
every other painter, and drove artists who, before his arrival, 



95 The obscurity in which the appointments of court-painters of the 
the reign of George the Second is involved, renders any notice that can 
be taken of them, somewhat unintelligible. 

Walpole says, Kent died in 1748; Rouquet says, Shackleton was 
painter to the king in 1755, and Walpole, that Shackleton died in 1767. 
Yet we find that Hogarth, who is reported to have succeeded his brother- 
in-law, Mr. Thornhill, as king's painter, was appointed in 1757, ten years 
before the death of Mr. Shackleton. Hence, it appears probable that 
the king had more than one painter at the same time. 

* John Law, a Scotchman, was a great financial speculator. He 
established in Paris a bank, in connexion with the celebrated Mississippi 
scheme. In 1718, it was declared a royal bank, and the shares rose to 
twenty times their original value. All France was seized with a rage 
for gambling in this imaginary wealth. Law was thought so much of in 
France, that he became comptroller-general of the finances; but at length 
the baseless fabric of the vision gave way, and plunged a vast number of 
people into ruin. — See Life of Law. Edinb. 1791. 4to. 
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were fashionable, into distress and poverty. For some time 
after his arrival, the entrance to his residence was rendered 
like the door of a theatre, by the number of carriages in 
attendance ; and so anxious was fashion to obtain the advan- 
tage of priority of sittings, that the person who kept the 
registry of sitters was continually tempted by bribes to change 
their order of succession. The number of portraits com- 
menced by Van Loo was immense ; and to render his har- 
vest, during the mania of the wealthy, rich and complete, he 
adopted the practice of calling in professional aid, introduced 
into England by Sir Godfrey Kneller, 87 which enabled him 
to complete a quantity of portraits that, had he relied on 
himself alone, he could not have accomplished. 

After passing four years in London, with the advantages 
of a full tide of court favour, great tact, and professional 
talent, Van Loo returned to France, taking with him a con- 
siderable property. 88 

Whilst the English were caressing and enriching Van 
Loo, Giles Hussey, a young Englishman, highly accom- 
plished as an artist both by nature and education, returned 
from studying in Italy, to develope in his native land an 
ideal world of grandeur and beauty. But, as the wealthy 



87 Kneller, who was adopted by the English, painted nothing but 
portraits. lie used to say, " J paint the Uoing that 1 may be enabled to live" 
His practice was to paint the heads and hands of his pictures only ; the 
draperies, ornaments, and backgrounds, were painted by English, Dutch, 
and Flemish artists. It was Sir Godfrey who established in England this 
practice of manufacturing portraits, which has since been brought to great 
perfection in our country. A modern author remarks, that " in England 
they get up portraits as they manufacture pins; each passes through 
several hands — one making the head, another the point. They will soon 
require as great a variety of artists to produce a whole-length portrait, as 
are required of tradesmen to equip a petit maitre." — See the celebrated 
Letter of the Abbb Le Blanc to the Abbb Dd Bos, written about 1738. 

18 For an account of Van Loo, see Dezali.ieb d'Abgenviele, Abrkgk 
de la Vie des plus Fameux Peintres, Supplement, pp. 268-277 (Paris, 
1752) ; Ibeland's Hogarth, vol. iii. pp. 44, 45 ; Bouquet, LEtat des Arts 
en Angleterre, pp. 58-61 ; and Walpolb, vol. iv. p. 115, et seq. 
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English generally had not learned to recognise genius in art, 
until the testimony of Europe, or the interest of some dealer, 
had put upon it the stamp of celebrity, Hussey, on arriving 
in London, found his great professional attainments useless, 
and was, consequently, driven (as he used to say) to the 
drudgery of painting portraits as a means of subsistence. 

In the pursuit of that uncongenial employment, • the 
originality of his mind, which ordinary men could not well 
appreciate, exposed him to much illiberality ; and, having 
contended with adverse circumstances till he imbibed dis- 
gust for the world, he retired to the country to repose on 
the protection of a brother. 89 

Hussey 's drawings left at Bologna, notwithstanding that 
old ones are continually being removed to make room for 
superior merit, are still preserved there, and shewn for their 
excellence ; and a picture he painted of Bacchus and Ariadne, 
for the Duke of Northumberland, is still at Sion House. 30 



29 Britton's notice of Hussey, in his History of Wiltshire, tells us, that 
for some years he earned his scanty meals by making copies of a likeness 
he had painted of the Pretender when at Rome ; that on Mr. Duane 
calling on Hussey to order one of the copies for a nobleman, and to invite 
the painter to meet his distinguished friend at dinner, Hussey declined 
the invitation, offering as an apology, that his only shirt was then with 
his laundress ! 

30 See Nichols* Literary Anecdotes; and also for the following, ex- 
tracted originally from the History of Dorsetshire : — 

" Giles Hussey, whether considered as a man or an artist, will ever be 
remembered, by those who knew him, with no less admiration than 
respect and esteem. He was entitled to the former by his extraordinary 
genius, skill, and elegance, in his art ; to the latter, by those virtues and 
amiable dispositions of mind which conciliate affection and secure regard. 
He was of an ancient family in Dorsetshire, and born at Marnhull, 
February 10, 1710. He was educated at Douay and St. Omer, and com- 
menced studying the arts under Richardson, but soon became the pupil 
of Damini, a Venetian artist then in London, with whom he subsequently 
went to Bologna. Soon after their arrival the Italian robbed the young 
artist of his money and most of his clothes, and Hussey, after enduring 
poverty and shame several months, was relieved by Signor Gislonzoni, 
who had been ambassador from the states of Venice to the court of 
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Barry says, " It would be arrogating too much to sup- 
pose that, in my scheme of study, I was any other than a 
follower in the track Mr. Hussey had chalked out, and 
which his impatience, or his misfortune, his own want of 
fortitude, or the impudent, shameless perseverance of his 
opponents, prevented him from carrying into execution, and, 
I fear, brought about a tendency to mental derangement 
which left the matter hopeless. To be the happy instrument 
of introducing to his country the true sublime style of his- 
torical art, founded upon the Grecian purity of design, and 
blended with whatever was great and estimable in the cele- 
brated leaders of the Italian schools, and their followers, 
who imitated and improved upon them, required an unusual 
felicity and extensive concurrence of circumstances, which 
were liable to interruption and impediment from many and 

very different quarters In a conversation I once 

had with the Duke of Northumberland (who was Hussey's 
friend and patron), his grace told me, as a matter which he 
could not account for, that he had once proposed to Mr. 
Hussey, as employment which he thought would be perfectly 
agreeable, to make drawings, large as the originals, of all 
the celebrated antique statues ; that he would build a gal- 
lery to place them in ; and that Hussey refused. I could 
not help observing to the duke, that I was not surprised at 
Mr. Hussey's declining such a proposal; that it was to be 
expected from a man who had been forming himself (together 
with other studies) upon those antiques, in order to acquire 
abilities for the production of other and original works, in 
which opportunities might occur of disputing for the palm of 



London Having studied at Bologna between three and four years, 

Hussey went to Rome, and became the pupil of Ilercule LelH. Upon 
Hussey inquiring of Lelli the terms on which he could be received, LelH 
replied, • What we receive from God we should give gratis. The liberal 
arts are not to be sold. I receive you as a friend, not as a scholar, and 
wish to be known to you and called by that title.* " — Hut-chins' History 
and Antiquities of Dorset, vol. iv. pp. 154-160; Literary Anecdotes of the 
Eighteenth Century,, vol. viii. pp. 177-192. 
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excellence with those very antiques themselves 

The duke seemed to feel what I said respecting this excel- 
lent man, and, in a manner that did his grace great honour, 
expressed much regret that he had not thought of some 
other way of employing his abilities, and that Hussey himself 
was much to blame in not pointing out some undertaking 
which might meet both their wishes." 31 

Barry goes on to say that, after much struggling, Hussey 
retired with disgust from an art in which no man was ever 
better qualified to succeed. He had talents which would 
have done honour to the best ages of Greece and Italy. 
The purity and elegance of his taste, his deep knowledge of 
all the parts which compose the human figure, and the 
fidelity and precision of his drawing, ought to have gained 
him admirers, patrons, and friends, and would have done so 
in any other country in the world. 

He was called out of Italy before he had completed his 
scheme of art by a study of colouring, and a practice of the 
pencil, adequate to his other excellencies. But, notwith- 
standing all, his Ariadne at Northumberland House is, even 
in these respects, not inferior to his contemporaries ; whilst 
I am not afraid to say that, in every other, it would be 
difficult to find any figure superior to it, in the best produc- 
tions of the best ages of Italy. Had he gone on from such 
a beginning, vigorously pursuing his practice, and giving 
birth to his fancy, what might not the nation have expected ? 
But he was neither fit for the age, nor the age for him. M 

" All suffering doth destroy, or is destroy'd, 
Even by the sufferer ; and, in each event, 
Ends — some, with hope replenish'd, and rebuoy'd, 
Return to whence they came — with like intent, 
And weave their web again ; some, bow'd and bent, 



n Barry's Letter to the Dilettanti Society, pp. 125-132. 

* See Barry's Inquiry into the Real and Imaginary Obstructions to the 
Acquisition of the Arts in England, and also his Letter to the Dilettanti 
Society. 
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Wax gray and ghastly, withering ere their time, 
And perish with the reed on which they leant; 
Some seek devotion, toil, war, good, or crime, 
According as their souls were form'd to sink or climb ; 

" But ever and anon, of griefs subdued, 
There comes a token like a scorpion's sting, 
Scarce seen, but with fresh bitterness imbued ; 
And slight withal may be the things which bring 
Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 
Aside for ever • * • * 

Childe Harold, canto iv. 

On the eve of the events here recorded, Hogarth had 
attained the vigour of life, and stood alone in the world of 
art; but, instead of having been sought after, encouraged, 
and cherished in the circles of wealth and power, as a being 
of a thousand years, conferring, by his talents, honourable 
distinction on his country, he learned, from neglect, that in 
order to sell his pictures, he must have recourse to auctions, 
and toother humiliating contrivances, which seldom brought 
to him, as a remuneration, more than one-tenth of the prices 
brought by the same works on their first changing hands 
after his death. 33 

But the grasp and power of his mind, instead of being 
subdued by that neglect which crushed other men, sought 
protection by discovering, and appealing to, a new source of 
patronage. 

He had attained the thirty-second year of his age when 
he married, 34 and, finding his share of the ordinary patron- 
age of his day insufficient for the maintenance of his family, 
his thoughts turned to the painting and engraving of modern 
moral subjects, treating them as a dramatic writer would 
do, but making the picture the stage for the players, and 
by certain actions and gestures exhibiting a dumb show, — a 



33 For an account of the prices obtained by Hogarth for his works, 
and the prices they have produced since, see Chapter IV. 

34 Hogarth married in 1729. 
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field not broken up by the painter's art in any age or coun- 
try ; 53 considering that, if he could so use his power in paint- 
ing as to strike the passions, he could, by engraving the 
subjects, make the whole civilised world patrons of his art, 
draw small sums from the multitude, and acquire a property 
for his family. 36 

Thus impelled, this extraordinary artist commenced the 
development of his various energies, as painter, engraver, 
and publisher, of subjects of popular interest, intelligible 
alike to the people of all civilised countries. 

In 1733, appeared his prints of " The Harlot's Pro- 
gress," which produced an extraordinary sensation. Twelve 
hundred copies of them were immediately subscribed for. 
The subjects were copied as decorations for various articles 
of fashion ; a piece was brought out at one of the theatres 
founded upon them j 37 and copies of them were engraved, of 
various sizes, and impressions spread throughout the country, 
and sold by means of hawkers. 38 Hogarth, rendered sen- 



» " It is surprising how partial every nation, except our own, is to 
their artists. A Dutchman will prefer the high finish of his Mieris and 
Gerard Dow, his Ostade and Berghem ; and the Fleming will celebrate 
his Rubens and Vandyke, Teniers and Rembrandt. The Frenchman 
will boast of his Le Brun, Le Sueur, Bourdon, and dispute the merit of 
his Poussin even with Raphael ; while the Italian looks on them with 
contempt And even in Italy, every province disputes for the merit of 
its own school against all the others ; whilst the Englishman, pleased with 

every thing that is not the production of England This partiality 

to the productions of their own country, as it is built on a just foundation, 
has something in it highly commendable, if not carried to too great an 
excess But this is not the case of our modern connoisseurs. Im- 
partiality is not their merit ; they, on the contrary, obstinately shut their 
eyes to the merit of their own countrymen only, and, whilst they dis- 
cover imaginary beauties in every thing that is foreign, endeavour to 
shut up all the avenues to the advancement of arts in their own country." 
— The laves of the most Eminent Modern Painters, who have lived since, or 
were omitted by, De Piles, by J. B.[uckeeidgb], Pre/ace. Lond.1754. 8vo. 

x See supplementary volume to Ireland's Hogarth, p. 29, et seq. 

* Nichols' Biographical Anecdotes of W. Hogarth. Second edition. 
Land. 1782. 8vo. 

36 Ireland's Hogarth, ut supra, and also A Conference between a 
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sible by these acts of piracy, that published engravings were 
the common property of all adventurers, and of the danger 
to which his enterprise was consequently exposed, called a 
meeting of his professional brethren, and an application to 
parliament for a bill to secure to artists exclusive enjoyment 
of the copyright of their own works was the result. 39 

Up to the time of these publications, there were but two 
print-shops in London. 40 Their trade consisted in foreign 
prints, and in English engraved portraits, and was of very 
limited and unimportant extent. 41 But the introduction to 
the town, from time to time, of Hogarth's visible forms of 
virtue and vice (published at his house, the Golden Head, 
Leicester Fields), by constituting framed and glazed prints, 
fashionable decorations of rooms, among the middle classes 
of society, making collectors for folios, and awakening 
among dealers a general spirit of enterprise in engraved 
works, imparted to that trade an entirely new character; 
and the copyright act obtained by Hogarth in 1734-35 (the 
8th of George the Second), 42 having imparted security and 



Painter and an Engraver, by Thomas Atkinson, Painter, p. 28, &c. 
Lond. 1736. 12mo. 

35 See EEtat des Arts en Angleterre, par M. Rouqubt. 

40 Rouquet, ut sup. 

41 In 1711, Lord Shaftesbury mentions that the English were then 
collecting engravings, drawings, copyings, and original paintings, of the 
Italian school. 

44 8th vfeorge 11. — "Whereas, divers persons have by their own 

genius invented and engraved historical and other prints and 

there have been base copies made of them, to the great detriment of the 
inventor : 

" It is enacted, That any designer shall have the copyright of his 
design (whether engraved by or for him), and a penalty is laid on all who 
shall pirate the whole or any part of the print." 

7th George III. — The former act having been found insufficient for 
the purposes thereby intended [and query, Was the first act considered to 
apply to historical prints only?"], the first clause is altered, and two are 
enacted ; first, extending and explaining, by adding to historical or other 
prints, the words, " prints of any portrait, conversation, landscape," &c. ; 
and, second, putting under the protection of the act, all prints, &c. from 
ancient pictures or sculpture, in like manner as if the print had been 
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confidence to the various interests growing out of the new 
state of things, print-shops were opened in various parts of 
the town ; and, whilst the works they exposed to view, by 
drawing the attention of the public, aided in making artists 
known, and in diffusing taste for art, they constituted an 
entirely new characteristic of the metropolis of Great Britain. 

This demonstration of the power of painting and engrav- 
ing to originate articles of commerce, by diffusing pleasurable 
instruction among the public, was the commencement of that 
important chain of events, which, by extending the British 
print-trade throughout the civilised world, emancipated those 
arts from the extreme of neglect and uselessness in which 
they had hitherto been held among us. And thus the British 
public became honourably distinguished as affording the first 
source of real patronage enjoyed by the British artist. 

At that early period, British painters were but few ; they, 
however, held periodical meetings, and managed the affairs 
of their Academy in St. Martin's Lane, by a committee 
chosen annually. 43 They had read that, in Greece, nothing 



engraved from the original design of the engraver. This appears strong, 
but may be explained by the words following — " and if any person shall 
engrave any copy of any such print," which, with the common sense of the 
thing, must limit the operation of the act to what is understood by piracy, 
or copies of the print, and not of the picture ; otherwise, any lithograph 
copy stolen from a picture exhibited at the Royal Academy, or elsewhere, 
would prevent the painter or proprietor of the picture from having it 
engraved at all afterwards. 

17th George III. seems, by the preamble, to amend the means for the 
enforcement of the former acts. 

43 Previous to exhibitions, the artists of this kingdom seemed few in 
number, and fewer of note ; they, however, held assemblies at stated 
periods, managed their affairs by a committee of sixteen, chosen annually, 
and supported their Academy in St Martins Lane by a subscription 
among themselves; at which place most of the present artists received the 
rudiments of education in the art of design. For the rest, they were, 
generally speaking, the property of picture-dealers, their principal em- 
ployers, and held by them in a kind of vassalage. — See The Conduct of 
the Royal Academicians, frc. p. 6. 
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gave greater dignity than pre-eminence in the arts; that 
merit of this kind changed a common man into a great per- 
sonage, so as to place him on a level with those who were 
entrusted with the most important offices of the state. The 
public press reminded them from time to time of the efforts 
made in France to cultivate intellect in art, and of the 
deference paid to it;* 4 and they felt sensibly the degradation 
of their own state of vassalage, which they attributed chiefly 
to the influence of the dealers in ancient works. Hitherto 
unable to emancipate themselves from this thraldom of the 
picture-dealer, or to elevate themselves above the practice of 
decorating coaches, 45 and painting signs for the market in 
Harp Alley, 46 Shoe Lane, they made plans for effecting that 
purpose the ordinary topic of conversation at their meet- 
ings. 47 But Hogarth stood alone, the sole occupant of the 
field of patronage created by his own genius, and dependent 
upon the million. 

44 " About two hundred paintings, and other prize pieces, of the 
Academy of Painters at Paris, are daily visited by the curious of all 
nations at the Louvre. What a discouragement it is to the ingenious 
men of Great Britain, that we have no annual prizes to reward their 
pains and application!" — Copied from a daily newspaper by the Gentle- 
maris Magazine, 1737. 

" If some Maecenas, some publick spirit, would set the design [of an 
Academy] on foot, and get it confirmed by a government charter, as 'tis 

in France, thou great English genius, to what heights wouldst 

thou tower!" — Atkinson's Conference between a Painter and Engraver , 
p. 30. 1736. 

4 * See Edwards* Anecdotes, p. 37. 

46 The following is extracted from The Adventnrer, of Dec. 5, 1752 : — 
" I am, at present, but an humble journeyman sign-painter in Harp 

Alley ; for, though the ambition of my parents designed that I should 
. emulate the immortal touches of a Raphael or a Titian, yet the want of 
taste among my countrymen, and their prejudice against every artist who 
is a native, have degraded me into the miserable necessity, as Shaftesbury 
says, * of illustrating prodigies in fairs, and adorning heroic sign-posts ! ' 
However, as I have studied to improve even this meanest exercise of the 
pencil, I intend to set up for myself, and to reduce the vague practice of 
sign-painting to some standard of elegance and propriety." 

47 Conduct of the Royal Academicians, SfC. p. 7. 
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WITH THB DILETTANTI SOCIETY THE DUKE OF RICHMOND OPENS HIS 

■ 

SCULPTURE-GALLERY TO STUDENTS. 
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" A firm believer, travell'd Torso took 
His faith on trust, nor look'd'at Nature's book : 
The pure antique — his creed in every part, 
The ancients — his evangelists of art; 
Their works the gospel of his taste receives, 
And Rome's infallibility believes. 

" Thus sects in art, as well as faith, are found, 
And bigots even in virtu abound ; 
Blockheads in parties hide their want of sense, 
And strut in corporative consequence." 

Shee, Element* of Art, cant. i. p. 42. (Lond. 1809. 8vo.) 
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CHAPTER II. 

The progress of literature in Great Britain was so much 
in advance of that of the fine arts, that, at an early period, 
the many booksellers to whom the art of engraving was 
frequently necessary for the illustration of their publications, 
both original and translated, were in the habit of procuring 
plates from abroad, and sometimes of importing impressions 
of the plates already engraved for foreign editions. 1 



1 Extract of a letter written by Mr. Evelyn to Mr. Place, the book- 
seller, who was preparing for publication a new edition of Mr. Evelyn's 
translation of The Parallel of Ancient and Modern Architecture, dated 
17th August, 1696 :— 

" Mr. Place, — I have seriously considered y T lett r concerning y r reso- 
lution of sparing no cost, whereby you may benefit the publiq, as well as 
recompense your own charge and industry (which, truly, is a generous 
inclination, not so frequent among booksellers), by inquiring what is 
wanting to our country (now beginning to be somewhat polished in their 
manner of building, and, indeed, in the accomplishment of the English 
language also), by the publication of whatever may be thought conducible 
to either. In order to this, you have some time since acquainted me with 
y r intention of reprinting The Parallel, desiring that I would revise it, 
and consider what improvements may decently be added in relation to 

your general design I cannot think of a more instructive expedient 

than by your procuring a good and faithful translation of that excellent 
piece which has lately been published by Monsieur D'Aviler, were he 
made to speak English in the proper terms of that art, by some person 

conversant in the French I should add the contents of his chapters, 

and the excellent notes he has subjoined, to a better version of Vignole, 
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Many plates were also engraved by foreigners who re- 
sided amongst us, and a few by native artists. In 1703, Mr. 
Tonson, the celebrated publisher, went to Holland, to pro- 
cure paper, and get plates engraved, for the splendid folio 
edition of Caesar's Commentaries., published in 1712. 8 To the 
title-pages of most of the works published in London so 
early as 1720, the names of fifteen and eighteen booksellers 
are attached ; and to the edition of Hudibras published with 
plates by Hogarth, in 1726, there are twenty. Yet, not- 
withstanding this evidence of trade in books, the gigantic 



Mich 1 Angelo, and the rest of our most celebrated architects and their 
works ; together with all that is extant of antique, and yet in being, 
applied to use, and worthy knowing. 

" The book has now been out between four or five years, and reprinted 
in Holland, as all the best and most vendible books are, to the great 
prejudice of the authors, by their not only printing them without any 
errata, by which the reader might reform them, or (as if they had none 
at all) correcting the faults themselves ; which, indeed, that of the Paris 
edition (faire as it seems), & is in the elegancy of its character, exceed- 
ingly will neede, before it be translated, by whomsoever taken in hand. 

But as the letter and its other beauties exceede the Dutch edition, 

so do likewise the plates, which are done with that accurateness and care, 
as may almost com'ute for the oversights of the presse. ..... I do not 

say the Holland sculps, are ill performed ; but tho' they sceme to be 
pretty well copied, they will yet require a strict examination, and then 
I think they may be made use of, and a competent number of plates 
(provided they are not overmuch worn) procured at a far easier rate out 
of Holland, than by having them not so well graven here; for it is not 
the talent of every artist, tho' skilled in heads and figures (of which we 

have very few), to trace the architect as he ought But if they 

could be obtained from Paris, as haply, with permission, they might, it 

were much to be preferred and now, if what I have said induce 

you to proceed in your laudable design, and that you would with it pre- 
sent the publiq with a much more elegant letter than I believe England 
has ever seene among all our printers, perhaps it were worth your while 
to render it one of the first productions of that noble presse which niy 
worthy and most learned friend, Dr. Bentley (his ma 1 ' 1 library-keeper at 
St. James's), is, with great charge and industrie, erecting at Cambridge." 
—Beat's Memoirs of Evelyn, vol. ii. p. 279, et seq. Lond. 1819. 4to. 

2 Nichols' Literary Anecdotes, vol. i. 
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power and value of the printing-press appear to have been 
at that time unknown to the people generally. 

In the reign of Queen Anne, London enjoyed the advan- 
tage of one daily newspaper (The Daily Courant), and of 
three several papers published three days in each week. In 
1724, there were three daily papers, six weekly, and seven 
three times a- week. 3 

But, from the beginning of the reign of George the 
Second, the number of newspapers, and of every other kind 
of periodical publication, increased rapidly. 

In 1731, The Gentleman's Magazine was established; in 
1732, The London Magazine; and, in 1736, The Literary 
Magazine; and periodical essays, in imitation of Addison 
and Steele, &c. (few of which outlived their day), came forth 
in vast numbers. 4 

But the works to which embellishments were at this time 
applied do not appear to have been calculated for extensive 
sale, being for the most part published in quarto volumes ; 
and all that we see or read of engraving, as it was practised 
in England, whether by foreign or by native artists, is evi- 
dence that, at the beginning of the reign of George the 
Second, it was in a very low state of cultivation, and, like 
painting, dependent principally on portraiture for patronage. 
At that time, some plates were engraved here by Vander- 
gucht, a Fleming, and by others ; and, in mezzotinto, by 
Faber, a Dutchman. 5 But the talent of George Vertue, an 



* In 1696, the coffee-houses of London had nine weekly newspapers ; 
but at that time there was no daily paper. — See Appendix to the Life of 
Ruddiman, by Chalmers, pp. 434, 435. Land. 1794. 

* The number of newspapers sold annually in England, on an average 
of three years, ending with 1753, was 7,411,757, 

1760, was 9,469,790. 

— See Appendix to the Life of Ruddiman, by Chalmers, ut supra. 

* Faber engraved the portraits of the members of the Kit Cat Club, 
1735. This club was formed in 1703, in favour of the Protestant suc- 
cession of the House of Hanover, and consisted of distinguished wits and 
statesmen among the Whigs, lovers of their country and its constitutional 
liberties. They met at a house in Shire Lane, and took their title from 

B 
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Englishman, and the patronage he was fortunate enough to 
obtain, placed him for a time almost alone in the practice of 



Christopher Cat, who excelled in making mutton-pies, which were regu- 
larly part of the entertainment of the Society. 

Portraits of the members of the club were painted by Eneller, of a 
size that has since been called H Kit Cat," the canvass of which is thirty- 
six inches by twenty-eight. 

These pictures came into the possession of Mr. Tonson, the bookseller, 
who was secretary to the Society, and the engravings from them were 
published in one volume, and sold by J. Tonson, in the Strand, and 
J. Faber, at the Golden Head, Bloomsbury Square. — See Nichols' 
Literary Anecdotes, and Bo* dell's Catalogue. 

The following letters are interesting evidence of a very early attempt 
having been made to produce an English print after an ancient painter of 
great celebrity : — 

From Mh. Barl<*w, Painter, to the celebrated John Evelyn, on dedicating 
a Plate of Titian's Venus to him, and also Mb. Evelyn's Reply. 

"Worthy S r , — I have beene bold to present you with a small piece 
of my endeavours. I hope your goodness will pardon my confidence, in 
that I have presumed to dedicate it unto you, conceiving no one to be 
more worthy, or to whom I am more obliged for those civill favours I 
have received from you. 

" It may seeme strange that another's name is to the work, but my 
occasions not permitting me so much spare time to finish it, M r Gawood 
my friend did, who desyeres his name might be to it, for his advantage in 
his practise, so I consented to it. 

" The drawing after the original paynting I did, and the drawing and 
outlines of this plate ; I finished the heads of both the figures, and the 
hands and feet, and likewise the Doge and the landskape. 

" As etching is not my profession, I hope you will not expect much 
from me. S r , if you shall be pleased to honner my weake (yet willing) 
endeavours with your acceptation, I shall ever rest obliged for this and 
former favours.— Your servant, Francis Barlow.* 

"From the Black- Boy, over against St. Dumtans, Fleet 
Street, this 22d of December, 1656." 

Mr. Evelyn's Reply. 
" S%— I had no opportunity by the hand which convey'd it to return 



* There are six books of animals engraved from drawings by Barlow, and a set 
of cuts from vEsop's Fables— See Walpolk's Anecdotes. 
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his art ; so much so, indeed, that he used to 6ay, " It seems as 
if the ball of Fortune was tossed up to be a prize to Vertue." 6 



you my acknowledgments for the present you lately sent me, and the 
honour which you have conferred upon me, in no respect meriting either 
bo great a testimony of y r affection, or the glorious inscription, which 
might better have become some greate and eminent Maecenas to patronise, 
than a person so incompetent as you have made choyce of. If I had been 
acquainted with your designe, you should on my advice have nuncupated 
this hand ; some monument of your skill and dexterity to some great one, 
whose relation might have been more considerable, both as to the encou- 
ragement and the honour which you deserve. From me you can only 
expect a reinforcement of that vallue and good csteeme which before y r 
merites had justly acquired, and would have perpetuated ; of another you 
had purchased a new friend ; nor lesse obliged the old ; because lesse 
exposed him to envy ; since by this you ascribe so much to me, that those 
who know me better, will on the one side be ready to censure your judg- 
ment, and on the other, you put me out of all capacity of making you 
requital. But since your affection has vanquished y r reason so much to 
my advantage, though I wish the election were to make ; yet I cannot 
but be very sensible of the signal honour, and the obligation which you 
have put upon me. I should now extol your courage in pursuing so 
noble an original, executed with so much judgment and art ; but I for- 
beare to provoke y r modesty, and shall in the meane tyme, that I can 
give you personal thankes, receive your present as an instance of your 
great civility, and a memorial of my no lesse obligation to you, who 
reruaine, S r , your, &c. 

" Says Court, 23d Dec. 1656." 

See Evrlth's Memoirs, edited by William Brat, Esq. Vol. ii. 
pp. 155, 156. 

• See Walpole'a notice of Vertue's Life, and also the pamphlet entitled 
A Conference between a Painter and an Engraver, by Thomas Atkhtsoh, 
from which the following is extracted : — 

" I am sorry to have to observe that, till the present professors sprung 
up, of which Mr. Vertue for portraits, and Mr. Vandergucht for history, 
are the chief, we had scarcely any masters for engraving among us, unless 
we reckon Mr. Faithorn (died 1691) and Mr. White (died 1704) for 
heads, and Mr. Smith (died 1720) in meszotinto. 

"I cannot but lament the little encouragement given to historical 
engravers, beyond what they find in engraving frontispieces and other 
incidental plates for books. But the history-painter's case is as bad, or 
worse ; portraits, the interest of which dies usually with families, being 
the chiefly esteemed paintings in England." 
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Nor do his talents and industry appear to have been more 
advantageous to himself than they were to his country, by 
their tendency to elevate British art ; and they also bestowed 
upon it that valuable collection of materials for the history of 
art, which, after Vertne's death, were purchased by Horace 
Walpole, and published under the title of Anecdotes of 
Painting. 

In 1724-25, appeared Rapin's History of England, 
written in French, and published in quarto at the Hague. 
The contents of that work proved so interesting to the Eng- 
lish, that it ereated among them a great sensation, which the 
translation byTindal extended throughout the country. The 
English edition was brought out in octavo, with portraits 
engraved by Vertue; the first volume in 1725, and the last 
in 1731, comprising, in the whole, fifteen volumes. But the 
desire of the people to become acquainted with the work 
was so deep, and spread so wide, that the octavo edition was 
altogether inadequate to supply the demand. In 1732-33, 
another edition, in folio, was published in weekly numbers, 
embellished with portraits, and was, perhaps, the first em- 
bellished work published in numbers in London. The vari- 
ous notices taken of this work by the periodical press of the 
time leave unquestionable the importance that was attached 
to it. T Vertue, who engraved for it, has recorded that 



7 An article in The London Magazine, 1 732, p. 360, speaking of Rapin's 
History, says, " He hath shewn that the people have their rights as well 
as kings their prerogatives; that our monarchy was not absolutely here- 
ditary ; for, of all the kings, from the Conquest to Henry the Eighth, 
above half were non-hereditary ; and how dreadful were the effects of the 
struggles of our kings with the people for absolute power ! He has well 
described ecclesiastical tyranny, and shewn by what vile arts the Romish 
clergy got very nearly three-fourths of the land of England into their 
own hands ; how they pleaded an exemption from all law and punish- 
ments, even for the most horrid crimes, murder not excepted. In Henry 
the Second's reign there is evident proof of above one hundred murders 
committed in six years by priests and men in holy orders ; and yet the 
king found it impossible to get a law for subjecting them to the civil 
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thousands of copies were sold weekly, and that it became 
all the talk of town and country. 8 

This developement of the public mind opened a field for 
engraving in England that soon drew from Italy and France, 
to reside amongst us, some of the most distinguished orna- 
ments of that branch of art ; and it was on this newly dis- 
covered predilection of the million that Hogarth, in 1733, 
embarked his hopes of finding patronage for his talents by 
engraving. 

The success of Rapin's History, which closed at the 
abdication of James the Second, induced Tindal to bring it 
down to the accession of George the Second. The continua- 
tion was brought out to correspond with the first part, in 
weekly numbers (in folio), and was similarly embellished 
with portraits. 9 The History of England, Hogarth's publi- 
cations, 10 ^ Dubosc's copies of Picart's Religious Ceremonies 
(published also in weekly numbers), 11 his copies of the Car- 



power. In a word, Rapin's History will furnish the people of England 
with the best materials against the two worst evils under the sun, 
t. e. superstition and tyranny ; and therefore this book should be in the 
hands of every Englishman, and engraven on his heart.** 

Tindal's Dedication of Rapin's History to His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, brings to the reader its own peculiarly rich reward. 
Persons who cannot conveniently refer to the History itself, will find the 
Dedication in The Gentleman's Magazine, 1733, p. 356. 

• See Walpolb's Life of Vertue, in his Catalogue of Engravers, pt. ii. 
p. 8. Strawberry Hill, 1763. 4to. 

• The Continuation of Rapin by Tindal was finished 1747, forming 
two volumes, and the great success of the work so far exceeded the 
expectations of the publishers, that they complimented Mr. Tindal with 
a present of 2001. ; and Frederick, Prince of Wales, to whom the work 
was dedicated by Mr. Tindal, presented him with a gold medal worth 
forty guineas. — See Nichols' Literary Anecdotes. 

10 Hogarth lived to employ a generation of engravers— Ravenel, 
Grignion, and Walker. Gravelot and Scotin ornamented books. Of 
these, Hogarth employed on his plates Ravenel, Grignion, and Scotin. 

" Picart's work, The Religious Ceremonies of all the Nations of the 
World, was published in seven volumes, folio, at Amsterdam, from 1723 
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toons, the battles of Blenheim, Pine's copies of the tapestry 
in the House of Lords, and other engraved works then in 
progress, combined with the periodical press to constitute 
the first features of the people's new source of knowledge 
and pleasure. 12 

The connexion thus in course of formation between paint- 
ing, engraving, the printing-press, and the public, from 1733, 
proceeded under such favourable encouragement, that be- 
tween 1740 and 1750, engraving began to develope consi- 
derable native talent, and young Englishmen commenced 



to 1728. Walpole says, "Dubosc, having undertaken to give Picart's 
Religious Ceremonies in English, brought over Gravelot and Scotin to 
carry it on, and it came out weekly." 

On making application at the British Museum to see Dubosc's Battles 
of Blenheim, his copies of Picart's Religious Ceremonies, and the first series 
of historical prints produced in England after English artists (Hayman 
and Blakey), published by Messrs. Knapton, 1751, 52, all of which prints 
appear important, as tending to shew the progress of British art, the 
writer was told by Mr. Josi, the keeper of the prints, that the Museum 
does not possess any of them. 

Ia In 1711, Nicholas Dorignycame to England to engrave plates from 
Raphael's Cartoons. It was proposed that they should be executed at the 
queen's expense, and the lord- treasurer Oxford was much Dorigny's friend ; 
but, he having required between four and five thousand pounds for remu- 
neration, the project was abandoned. Subsequently, Dorigny entered on 
the undertaking by subscription, at four guineas each set of prints, and 
the work being too heavy for one person, he brought from France 
Dubosc and others to aid him. Dubosc shortly left Dorigny, and com- 
menced engraving for the London booksellers, and established a print- 
shop, the Golden Head, Bloomsbury Square. Dubosc, in his turn, having 
required aid, brought over Gravelot from Paris. Dorigny having finished 
his undertaking, on the 1st of April, 1719, presented to George the First 
two complete sets of the Cartoons. He received in acknowledgment one 
hundred guineas, and the honour of knighthood. — See Walpole' s Cata- 
logue of Engravers, pp. 108-111. 

About 1733, James Christopher Le Blon, a Fleming, promulgated 
and entered upon a project for copying the Cartoons in tapestry. He 
made drawings of them; buildings were constructed in the Mulberry 
Grounds, Chelsea, and looms were erected in them, but the project failed. 
— Walpolb's Catalogue of Engravers, p. 122. 
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travelling abroad to study that art. 13 A number of portraits 
had already been engraved after Kneller and others; and 
the portrait-painters, generally, became alive to the advan- 
tages resulting to their branch of art from the new state of 
things, and had recourse to mezzotinto for aid. As a means 
of becoming more generally known, they published, and 
exhibited in print-shop windows for sale, likenesses of dis- 
tinguished characters, engraved after their own pictures. 14 

The succession of illustrated editions of celebrated Eng- 
lish works gradually increased in number, and improved in 
character ; and the rivalry of the spirit of trade now sought 
to raise magazines in public favour, by embellishing them 
with engraved portraits, views, maps, Sec. The variety of 
engravings thus required to illustrate the works which issued 
from the press, taught the public eye to look for, and the 
mind to require, embellished books, aided the progress of 
public taste, and afforded employment to draughtsmen and 
engravers, though in a humble walk of art. Hayman, the 
most distinguished English historical painter of his day, 



w Boydell born 1719, died 1804. 

Strange — 1721, — 1792. 

Barire (went abroad to study) — 1730, — 1802. 

Ryland (went abroad to study) — 1732, — 1783. 

Woollett — 1735, — 1785. 

Sharp — 1740, — 1824. 

Hooker — 1743, — 1801. 

14 " De la grarmre en maniere noire. — Ce talent est un peu tombe en 
Angleterre. Smith, qui vivoit du terns de Kneller, fit des portraits 
admirables dans cette maniere. Elle coute peu a celui qui la fait, et par 
consequent, a celui qui l'acbette ; elle s'est presque entierement consacree 
au portrait. Les peintres de quelque reputation, et ceux qui n'en ont 
point, cherchent egalement a se celebrer par son moyen ; ils font graver 
un ou plusieurs de leurs portraits dans cc genre, sous toutcs sortes de 

pretextes, mais le dessein de s'afficher est leur veritable motif. Le 

nom du peintre est au bas de la plancbe, il le lit avec complaisance en par- 
courant l'etalagc des marchands d'estampes ; e'est un temoignage public 
de son existence, d'ail leurs peut-etre obscure; il n'en demandoit pas 
d'avantage." — Bouquet, L£tat des Arts, frc. pp. 126, 127. 
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found the most important sources of employment for his 
talent in scene-painting, in decorating Vauxhall Gardens, 
and in designing for books. 15 His price for a drawing was 
usually two guineas. The other English designers rarely 
charged more than one; though it is recorded that Mr. 
Lownes, the publisher, gave to Wale for each of his designs 
for Clarissa Harhwe half-a-crown extra, by which act of 
liberality the artist pocketed nine guineas for eight designs. 16 
The progress of knowledge and taste in the various 
branches of art in Great Britain was, at this time, very 
much aided by the talents of Gravelot, a French artist, who 
resided here, and became remarkable alike for industry and 
for the variety of his acquirements. Besides his designs and 
engravings for books, he was much employed to make draw- 
ings of monuments and other antiquities, and to design for 
cabinet-makers, upholsterers, &c. To pursue his various 
occupations uninterruptedly, he commonly excluded himself 
from the world, and thereby was enabled, on returning to 
his native country in 1745-46, to take with him a large sum 
of money, the fruit of his talent, industry, and economy. 17 



u Hayman painted for Vauxhall Gardens four pictures from Shak- 
speare, to embellish the Prince of Wales' Pavilion. They were so much 
esteemed by Mr. Tyers, the proprietor, that he had copies made from 
them for the Gardens, and removed the originals to his own residence. 
Among the other embellishments were four pictures of events which 
occurred in the successful war of 1756. Among the works illustrated by 
engravings from Hayman's designs, are Moore's Fables (Lond. 1744, 8vo.) ; 
Hanmer's Shakspeare (6 vols. Oxford, 1 744, 4to.), with designs by Hayman, 
and engraved by Gravelot; Milton's Works, with designs by Hayman 
(Lond. 1749, 4to.) 

,e See Literary Panorama, vol. iii. p. 593. 1808. 

17 Gravelot's designs and engravings are in many English books pub- 
lished from 1735 to 1745. But, perhaps, some of the best specimens of 
his knowledge and taste are to be found in II Decamerone, Lond. 1757, 

5 vols. 8vo. Ill plates The title-pages and vignettes (of the latter 

of which there are a great number) are perhaps equal to any thing of 
their kind that has been done since in any country. The larger subjects 
mostly belong to a higher class of art, and are less distinguished by their 



- 
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In 1741, Boydell, a young English engraver, dependent 
altogether on the resources of his own mind, began to pub- 
lish a series of views in and about London, drawn and 
engraved by himself. The size was folio and the price (one 
shilling) was engraved on the margin of each plate. The 
encouragement bestowed on these works by the public in- 
duced Boydell to extend bis plan till it comprised views in 
England and Wales ; and the perfect success that attended 
this undertaking between *1741 and 1755, appears to have 
been conclusive evidence to him that fortune was within 
reach, if not within grasp. 18 He soon embarked the fruit 
he bad reaped from his first enterprise in more daring 
speculations, by employing the talents of other engravers on 
plates after pictures by several celebrated ancient masters ; 
and the cheering influence of the result extended his view so 
far over the still unexplored regions of Hogarth's new world 
of patronage for engravings, as to tempt him into a series of 



approach to perfection. It is recorded that, on the return of Gravclot to 
France, the Paris booksellers employed him and other French artists, the 
first of their day, to embellish certain works in such a manner that the 
publishers judged it well to give the honour or disgrace of them to other 
nations. II Decamerone (Lond. 1757), and Les Contes de La Fontaine 
{Amsterdam, 1762), are of those publications. And it is worthy of re- 
mark, that whilst the publishers repudiated them, by affixing Londra to 
the title-page of one, and Amsterdam to that of the other, the designers 
and engravers of the embellishments (the real source of honour or dis- 
grace) have attached their own names to them. They are French all 
over, let the title-pages say what they may ; they cannot be mistaken for 
the productions of any other nation. 

These views, looked at now, the distance of nearly a century from 
their date of publication, are remarkable evidence of the changes which 
that space of time has made, alike in the various localities they represent, 
in the public taste for works of art, and in the state of art itself. In the 
present day, such talent as they evince would not enable an artist to live ; 
yet they originated for Mr. Boydell the fame and fortune which he 
acquired. The whole series was, after many years, republished in one 
volume. 

The copy of this series now in the Library of the British Museum 
was presented by Mr. Boydell to the sister of Sir Joseph Banks, and 
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speculations, which, cherished by continued encouragement, 
rapidly followed each other, spreading British engravings 
abroad, bringing wealth to the speculator, — which he again 
embarked in new projects, — and, by keeping its current 
flowing amongst artists during a period of upwards of half a 
century, controlling their studies, and governing their prac- 
tice, had, no doubt, a powerful influence on the formation 
of the national character of British art ; whilst, at the same 
time, it turned the foreign print trade in favour of Great 
Britain. From 1750, the talents of our countrymen, Rooker, 
Ryland, Strange, and Woollett, as engravers, began to com- 
mand respectful consideration. In 1751, Strange commenced 
his well-known series of prints after celebrated old pictures, 
which he published himself. In 1751-52, were published 
in London, by Knapton and Dodsley, the first series of 
historical prints, after designs by Englishmen, — Francis 
Hayman, and Nicholas Blakey. 19 In 1752, Reynolds re- 
turned from studying abroad, and commenced his profes- 
sional career of glory as a portrait -painter. In 1752, 
Zuccarelli came to reside in England '; and in 1752, Dalton 



the autograph note that accompanied it, of which the following is a copy, 
is attached to one of the blank leaves : — . 

" Alderman BoydelTs respectful compliments to Miss Banks, desires 
her acceptance of a collection of prints. The author does not claim any 
merit in the execution of them, but presumes it may be thought worthy 
of remark, that it is the only book that ever had the honour of making a 
Lord Mayor of London. 

"Cheapside, 29th March, 1792." 

19 The subjects of the prints (which have become very scarce) were, 
"The Landing of Julius Caesar," "Caractacus, the British Prince, before 
Claudius at Rome," " Conversion of the Britons to Christianity," " The 
Settlement of the Saxons in England," " Alfred receiving the News of a 
Victory over the Danes," and "The Battle of Hastings." The size of 
the prints is fifteen by eighteen and a half inches. Copies of several of 
them were engraved small for Smollett's History of England (Lond. 
1758, 8vo.), and again in 1763. Blakey studied and resided principally 
in Paris, yet he designed for several English works. See an edition of 
Pope's Works. Lond. 1753. 8vo. 
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commenced his varied career as draughtsman, engraver, 
printseller, publisher, librarian to George the Third, &c. 
He employed, in his work on Greece and Egypt, 20 the 
talents of Messrs. Basire, Mason, Cbatelain, Vivares, and 
other engravers. In 1 753, Cipriani came to reside in Eng- 
land, and conferred on British art the advantage of the 
example of his learning and grace. In 1755, Stuart returned 
from Greece, and commenced the folio edition of his cele- 
brated work on Athens, the first part of which was published 
1762, with engravings by Basire, Rooker, Strange, Walker, 
Grignion, &c. In the same year, Wilson returned from 
studying in Italy, and commenced his distinguished career, 
by painting landscapes too refined for the taste of most of 
the wealthy collectors of his day. And the country may 
fairly acknowledge itself indebted to the periodical press for 
its endeavours, at this early period, to aid art in its struggles 
for existence, by calling (although in vain) the attention of 
government to its national importance. The following evi- 
dence of that fact, which shews somewhat of the spirit of the 
times, is extracted from The London Magazine of 1740 : — 

" Next to enriching the nation at home by manufactures 
and commerce, and asserting its honour and interests abroad, 
one would think that the care of every administration would 
be to adorn it, by encouraging the liberal arts and sciences. 
Self-love, at least (if no other motive), should naturally pro- 
duce this effect. Arts and sciences have constantly been the 
second care of every government that made the honour and 
interests of the nation its first. Augustus Caesar left nothing 
to be added, either to the Roman empire or the arts and 
sciences, and even counted the beautifying of Rome among 
the glories of his long reign; and Louis the Fourteenth 



" See Gent:* Mag. March 1791. It is there said, that Dalton was 
the first Englishman who had views engraved illustrative of Greece or 
Egypt ; but the remark is certainly erroneous, at least as regards the 
former country. If not earlier, such views were published in Sir George 
Wheler's Journey into Greece, printed in London in 1682. 
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acquired a9 much honour to himself, and, it may be, more 
real advantage to his kingdom, by his protection of the arts 
and sciences, than by his conquests. He has rendered the 
French language the universal language of Europe, and has 
made France the standard of fashion, at least, to every other 
nation ; from which two circumstances alone, very important 
advantages have arisen to that kingdom, to the prejudice of 
almost every other. There never was a time when the 
generality of a nation were more inclined to encourage arts 
and sciences than this nation seems to be at present, by the 
numerous and liberal subscriptions of individuals to whatever 
wears but their name. They are lavish and indiscriminate, 
as often the effect of solicitation, acquaintance, or charity, as 
the reward of merit ; whereas, such a general disposition 
ought to be concentrated into proper establishments, where 
the care and expense of those in the government should take 
the lead. But as not one single instance of the kind has yet 
appeared, it may be supposed that those who compose the 
administration have been so much engaged by their great 
avocations of politics, treaty-making, armies, excise, elec- 
tions, hunting, &c, that they have had no time as yet to 
give to their second cares." 

Such appear to have been the persons and events which 
crowded rapidly on each other, and extended the influence 
of the impulse first given by Hogarth to British art; and 
the movement soon acquired additional and important aid 
from the perception, tact, and perseverance, of Mr. William 
Shipley, a gentleman who had long laboured at a scheme 
for giving a new direction to the minds of the rising genera- 
tion, and calling into active exercise faculties which had 
hitherto been latent. This he attempted on the plan of 
the Society of Arts, &c, which had been established by 
Dr. Madden," in Dublin, in 1740. In 1754, Mr. Shipley 



11 " The Rev. Dr. Madden, in order to encourage the spirit of inven- 
tion, among other benefactions hath given 100/. a-year, to be distributed 
to the natives of this kingdom (Ireland) only, by way of premiums, in 
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brought together Lord Folkestone, Lord Romney, Dr. Hailcs, 
and a few of his own friends, who founded the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, 
of London. 82 The Society was rendered dependent on the 
support it might derive from annual subscribers ; and the 
number at starting being few, the distinguished persons who 
came forward to aid its purpose, liberally made themselves 
responsible for any deficiency that might result from making 
the experiment. 

The support of the country generally, however, soon con- 
ferred national importance on the Society, and its career 
commenced by offering premiums for the discovery of cobalt, 
and the cultivation of madder ; and rewards of merit to boys 
and girls under fourteen years of age, varying from 1/. to 5/., 
and to youth of both sexes between fourteen and seventeen, 
rewards varying between 21. and 5/., for the best drawing in 
each class. Subsequently, it gave to persons of mature age, 
as rewards of merit in painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
engraving, gold and silver medals, and sums of money vari- 
ous in amount. The premiums of painting and sculpture, 
as the Society acquired strength, ranged from small sums, as 
high as to 140/. each; and manufactures and commerce 
were equally encouraged. The annual distribution of prizes 
was a scene of great ceremony and display, witnessed by an 
immense number of persons ; reports of which being spread 
throughout the country by the daily papers, awakened fresh 



the following manner, t. e. 501. to the author of the best invention for 
improving any useful art or manufacture ; 251. to the person who shall 
execute the best statue, or piece of sculpture ; and 25/. to the person who 
shall finish the best piece of painting, cither in history or landscape ; and 
which shall be approved of as such by the Dublin Society, on or before 
the 1st of January in every year. The first premium to commence 
January next." — Gentleman's Magazine, 1740, p. 94. 

** «* Mr. Shipley lived at Northampton. He came to town several 
times during 1752 and 1753, respecting his project of establishing a 
Society to give rewards, after the manner of a Society then established in 
Ireland." — Nicbol* Literary Anecdotes, vol. v. p. 295. 
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emulation ; whilst the various residences of the successful 
candidates gave frequent evidence that the Society's influence 
had extended to the continents of Europe and America. 
And the city of London became so sensible of the Society's 
importance, that, in 1765, the Common Council voted to it 
a benefaction of 500/. ss 

From its commencement, in 1754, to 1778, it distri- 
buted in premiums and bounties 24,616/. 45. 8c/., of which 
16,290/. 19*. Sd. was given to reward merit in science, and 
8325/. 5s. to merit in the polite arts. During many years, 
most of the distinguished artists of London were, both in 
youth and manhood, indebted to this Society for the encour- 
agement and countenance it conferred on them by its re- 
wards ; and it constitutes, perhaps, the first combined effort 
made amongst us to call into general exercise the inventive 
faculty of man. as a power necessary to the improvement of 
every branch of our manufactures. 

Soon after the rise of this Society, many persons became 
honourably distinguished by establishing manufactories of 
improved articles, some of which contributed to turn the 
currents of trade in favour of Great Britain. Amongst these, 
Mr. Wedgewood, a potter of Staffordshire, may be men- 
tioned with pride. About 1755, he called around him, by 
liberal encouragement, the most skilful modellers of his day . 
He adopted ancient forms of celebrated elegance and beauty, 
to constitute the basis of new decorations, and thus created 
from our own earth articles of vast traffic. But the Society 
of Arts, notwithstanding the great national importance of its 
objects, does not appear to have received any aid or encour- 
agement whatever from the government. 

The exertions of persons of great liberality and intelli- 
gence, the private subscriptions of members, and the coun- 
tenance of his late Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, and 



30 See London Magazine, and The Annual Register, 1765. For the 
rest of the matter see the Society's Transactions, and also its register of 
premiums and bounties. Lond. 1778. Fol. 
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of other men of rank, honourably distinguished by the aid 
they afforded to the diffusion of knowledge among the people, 
combined to preserve the Society's existence to the present 
day amidst numerous rival institutions, most of which are, 
probably, its own offspring. But its force was spent during 
the last century, so far as its influence in connecting drawing 
with manufactures is concerned, in teaching the country the 
importance of that art; for the difficulty and expense of 
acquiring practical knowledge of the art itself placed it 
beyond the reach of the many, who might otherwise have 
rendered it a means of giving increased vigour to trade. 24 



** " In the course of a few years," says Mr. Aikin, " the business of 
the Society became so multifarious and important, that it was necessary 
to arrange and classify it, in order that every subject might receive its 
due share of consideration. Hence arose the institution of Committees, 
to each of which was assigned its peculiar department ; and subsequent 
modifications were introduced, from time to time, for the most part well 
calculated to ensure impartiality and despatch of business, till the Society 
acquired the form which, with no very material change, it retains at the 
present day 

" To exclude the members of this Society from the right of becoming 
candidates for its rewards would have operated as a direct discouragement 
to the institution itself, and would have deprived the public of many 
valuable communications. But the Society, aware that this right, like all 
others, might be abused to. selfish and party purposes, has wisely gained 
the full advantage of the and at the same time secured itself 
against almost the possibility of the abuse, by resolving that no reward, 
except an honorary medal, shall in any case be bestowed on a successful 
candidate who is at the same time a member of the Society. This rule is 
an important one on many accounts, but especially because it has the 
force of a direct declaration that the essence of the reward consists in the 
honour; that the difference between a silver and a gold medal does not 
depend on the relative commercial value of the materials out of which 
they are formed, but on the greater or less degree of merit of which the 
Society has chosen that it should be the representative. A medal of 
bronze, a cameo like the sculptured gems of ancient Greece, in short, any 
object combining the qualities of permanence and fine art would answer 
the purpose equally as well, perhaps, even better, as then, all idea of 
money value being excluded, no mistakes or misrepresentations, except 
wilful ones, could possibly occur Towards the end of each session 
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Hence British manufactures struggled in vain against the 
advantages enjoyed by the people of continental Europe, in 
the production of articles of decoration and taste. 

■ 

the committees, each in its own department, are required to revise the list 
of premiums annually proposed by the Society ; to abolish those which 
are obsolete, to add to those which are defective, to adapt the conditions 
and dates to present circumstances, to suggest new ones, and to arrange 
the whole in the most convenient order ; a work which requires for its 
proper performance a very extensive and accurate knowledge of the 
existing state of the arts, manufactures, and commerce, not only of this, 
but of many other countries, of the great desiderata in all these depart- 
ments, and of the improvements which are not merely desirable, but also 
practicable. The rewards contained in this list go by the name of Pre- 
miums ; those granted by the Society for other communications are called 
Bounties. In a premium, the conditions and the amount of the reward 
being fixed, the claimant having fulfilled the former is entitled to the 
latter, the committee having no right to take into consideration its in- 
trinsic merit or demerit ; whereas, in a claim for a bounty, the merit of 
the invention is one of the essential elements on which the report of the 
committee is founded."— See An Address at ike Annual Distribution, by 
A. Aikin, Esq. 27th May, 1817. 

" If it be demanded of us," says Mr. Aikin, in a subsequent 

Address, " what statesmen, what writers, what artists, what men of science, 
have acknowledged the utility of this institution, by inscribing themselves 
among its members, we may reply by citing the names of Chesterfield, of 
Savile, of Burke, and of Pitt ; of Reynolds, of Richardson, of Hurd, of 
Johnson, of Horace Walpole, and of Gibbon ; of Hales, of Heberden, of 
Franklin, and of Maskelyne ; and of Howard the just, a class by himself, 

friend of the friendless We exhibit the works of art, 

and the models of useful and ingenious inventions, at the time that 
the rewards respectively voted for them are bestowed, thus gratifying 
a natural curiosity on the part of the members and their friends, as 

well as a very reasonable wish on the part of the candidates 

I have often been asked why the Society thought fit to encourage, by 
their medals, the works in art of mere amateurs ; and as the question 
may be put mentally by some now present, I shall take the liberty of 
Btating, in a few words, the reasons which, in my opinion, fully justify 
the Society in continuing a practice which dates from the origin of the 
institution. 

" The art of design is that of representing in model, or on a flat sur- 
face, any visible object. Whatever comes under the cognisance of the 
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The immense wealth that continued to flow in the current 
of fashion for the acquisition of pictures and other objects of 



sense of sight is capable of being drawn ; and when we reflect that to this 
sense we owe by far the greater number of our sensations, and those the 
most vivid and enduring, there needs surely no other reason to demon- 
strate the importance of an art which fixes the forms of fleeting things — 
either fleeting in themselves, or rendered so to man by the evanescent 
nature of his own life. Verbal description, or writing, which is language 
addressed through the sight to the understanding, is quite incapable of 
conveying clear ideas of many natural objects, which a simple outline 
correctly drawn will impress in an instant upon the mind. As far, there- 
fore, as the power of making a true representation of the bounding lines 
of any object (for which nothing more is required than practice and the 
application of the common rules of perspective), the art of drawing, like 

that of writing, ought to form an essential part of liberal education 

It is surprising how much we look and how little we see; what a large 
proportion of the compound image that enters the eye, whenever it is 
opened, fails to make the least impression on the mind. We are satisfied 
with the general sensation, and never take the trouble to analyse it; ' 
hence arises a vague and listless way of viewing things which, however 
agreeable to our indolence, is favourable neither to our improvement nor 
to our real enjoyment. To see is an art which requires to be taught, and 
those will see the most correctly, agreeably, and usefully, who are in the 
habit of analysing the multiform picture painted by nature on the retina 
of the eye, in order to transfer its outline to paper. 

44 1 may add, in farther justification of the Society for not restricting 
their rewards to professional exertions, that the encouragement and sub- 
sistence of artists must depend on the demand existing for their produc- 
tions. This demand and this encouragement are more likely to be 
eff ective, and less under the control of fashion or prejudice, among those 
who have acquired some knowledge of art by the habit of practising its 
simpler forms, than of those who are alike ignorant of the theory and 
practice of what they profess to patronise ; and whose praise or blame, 
being without knowledge, is sure to be exposed to the dictation, at least 

to the suggestion, of jealousy or intrigue The medals about to be 

conferred on you have been adjudged by the Committee of Polite Arts, 
and have been sanctioned by the Society, under the guidance and direction 
of those members who are at the same time professional artists. All 
precautions have been taken to secure impartiality and justice ; and if in 
any case we have erred, it is, I am sure, on the side of indulgence and 
liberality. The very act of becoming competitors for our medals shews 
the due value that you put upon them ; and the highest gratification that 

F 
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virtd, called into action the faculties of a number of ingenious 
men, adepts in the art of growing rich by flattering the 
prejudices of the wealthy who sought them ; and it is 
recorded that portrait -painters were sometimes induced 
by these temptations to dabble in the dealer's art. 25 The 
spirit of the trade was aided by auction-rooms, built in 
different parts of the town to exhibit, and sell by auction, 
recherche objects of all kinds. 26 It must be borne in mind 



the Society and its royal President can possibly receive, will be to find 
hereafter, among those who are this day rewarded, names worthy of 
being placed with those of Raimbach, Finden, and Schiavonetti ; of 
Bewick, of Woollett, of Wyon ; of Nollekens, Banks, Bacon, and Flax- 
man; of Landseer, Artaud, Mortimer, Romney, and Sir T. Lawrence, 
who here received the first due appreciation of their talents in the 
honorary rewards of the Society of Arts." — See Ma. Auuit's Address of 
May 12, 1829. 

* Ireland's Hogarth, supplementary volume. 

* "On a bati a Londres, depuis vingt ou trente ans, plusieurs salles 

destinees a vendre des tableaux Quand une vente est affichee, 

la salle ou elle doit se faire, ... est ouverte pendant deux ou trois jours 
consecutifs, tout le monde peut y entrer, excepte la vile populace. Un 
officier de police, revetu des marques de sa charge, en garde la porte. Le 
public a Londres se fait un amusement de cet etalage, a peu pres comme 
a Paris de celui du sallon, lorsque les ouvrages des artistes de l'academie 

y sont exposes Rien n'est si amusant que ces sortes de ventes, 

le nombre des assistans, les differentes passions dont on les voit occupes, 
les tableaux, le crieur raerae, et la tribune, tout contribue a la variete du 

spectacle Ces sortes de ventes ont rendu le gout des tableaux 

tres general a Londres, elles l'excitent et le forment, on y apprend un 
peu a connoitre les differentes ecoles, et les diflferens maitres ; au reste 
e'est une espece de jeu, ou les joueurs habiles dan* ce genre, mettent sub- 
tilement en usage, tous les moyens imaginables de faire des dupes, et ils 
reussissent.— Rouquet, ut sup. pp. 187-194. 

Juvenal, in his seventh satire, has a happy allusion to the class of 
worthies who gain their livelihood by ingenuity of this sort. Thus 
translated by Gifford: — 

" And truly, if (the bard's too frequent curse) 
No coin be found in your Pierian purse, 
'Twerc not ill done to copy, for the nonce, 
Machaera, and turn auctioneer at once. 
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that, at that time, sources of rational pleasure and mental 
improvement, such as in the nineteenth century are afforded 
to the million by the British Museum, National Gallery, 
Royal Institution, exhibitions of various kinds, and scientific 
institutions in all parts of the town, were then only within 
the reach of the few whose wealth enabled them to travel, 
or otherwise to make great sacrifices to obtain them ; and 
these sales by auction were the only opportunities within 
common reach of seeing works of art, private collections 
being, like gold in a miser's coffer, useless to the public. 27 
Such circumstances naturally awakened general curiosity, 
and a desire to attend the auctions was evinced by all 
classes. 28 But these were so well regulated for effecting 
their first purpose, that they became principally characterised 
as the resort and rendezvous of both sexes of the world of 
wealth and fashion ; and persons who attended to buy and 
sell again, to commend or decry, as might be, knew well the 

Hie, my poetic friend, in accents loud, 
Commend your precious lumber to the crowd, 
Old tubs, stools, presses, wrecks of many a chest, 
Paccius' damn'd plays, Thebes, Tereus, and the rest." 

97 See Dedication to third edition of Buckeridge's translation of Db 
Piles, on Painting. 

The practice of excluding the public from the pleasure of seeing 
private collections of works of art, appears to have been gradually 
superseded by the more liberal one of affording them the entree on par- 
ticular days. This latter practice has long been general, and has, no 
doubt, proved, very advantageous to the progress of taste, and of native 
talent in art ; while it has called forth considerations from visitors 
towards the persons in attendance to shew the pictures, which have ren- 
dered their situations excessively lucrative, and themselves somewhat 
consequential. To offer nothing less than gold in acknowledgment of 
the pleasure received, has been the practice with many persons. 

An artist of distinguished talent, the keeper of a public gallery in the 
neighbourhood of London, having accompanied some friends to see a 
private collection, offered to the person in attendance a sovereign, who, 
with much address, replied, "Sir, I could not think of receiving any 
thing from you ; I look upon you as a brother." 

* See Bouquet, ut sup.; and Nesbitt's Essay on the Necessity of a 
Royal Academy. Lond. 1764. 
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vast importance attached by the amateur to whatever they 
said or did, and did not fail to turn their knowledge to good 
account. Works unsanctioned by such authority, though 
they had been the most perfect works of Raphael, would 
not, at an auction, have produced five shillings; whilst a 
damaged and repaired old canvass, sanctioned by their 
praise, found a purchaser, and a place in a noble's collec- 
tion, at almost any price. 29 

The growing extent of this trade, private and public, and 
the subtlety practised to render fashion its dupe, became so 
much matter of general notoriety among the reasoning and 
reflective, that it gave rise to a satire by Foote, called Taste, 
one of a series of entertainments given by him to the public, 
at the little theatre in the Hay market, from 1751 to 1757, 
entitled Foote s giving Tea to his Friends. In the preface to 
Taste, he says, " I was determined to brand those Goths in 
science who had prostituted the useful study of antiquity to 
trifling superficial purposes, and who had blasted the progress 
of the elegant arts among us by unpardonable frauds and 
absurd prejudices." 

This farce is at once so amusing, and so characteristic of 
the period under review, that, probably, little apology will 
be required for the introduction of the following extracts 
from it. The first discloses some of the mysteries of the 
manufacture of antiques ; the second carries us into the 
auction-room itself: — 

"Act I. Scene I. — A Painting- Room. 
# * * * 

"Enter Boy with Puff. 
" Bog. Mr. Puff, sir. 

" Carmine. Let us be private. What have you there ? 

"Puff. Two of Rembrandt's etchings by Scrape, in May's 
Buildings; — a paltry affair — a poor ten-guinea job ; however, a 
small game — you know the proverb — What became of you yes- 
terday ? 



Ireland's Hogarth, vol. iii. 
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"Carm. I was detained by Sir Positive Bubble. How went 
the pictures ? The Guido, what did that fetch ? 
"Puff. One hundred and thirty. 

"Carm. Hum! four guineas the frame, three the painting; 
then we divide just one hundred and twenty-three. 

"Puff. Hold — not altogether so fast — Varnish had two pieces 
for bidding against Squander, and Brush five for bringing Sir 
Tawdry Trifle. 

" Carm. Mighty well. Look ye, Mr. Puff, if these people are 
eternally quartered upon us, I declare off, sir; they eat up the 
profit. There's that damned Brush — but you'll find him out. I 
have, upon his old plan, given him copies of all the work I executed 
upon his recommendation ; and what was the consequence ? He 
clandestinely sold the copies, and I have all the originals in my 
lumber-room. 

"Puff. Come, come, Carmine, you are no great loser by that. 
Ah! that lumber-room! — that lumber-room out of repair is the 
best-conditioned estate in the county of Middlesex. Why, now, 
there's your ' Susannah ;' it could not have produced you above 
twenty at most; and, by the addition of your lumber-room dirt, 
and the salutary application of the 'spaltham-pot, it became a Guido, 
worth a hundred and thirty pounds ; besides, in all traffic of this 
kind, there must be combinations. Varnish and Brush are our 
jackals, and it is but fair they should partake of the prey. Cour- 
age, my boy I never fear ! Praise be to Folly and Fashion, there 
are, in this town, dupes enough to gratify the avarice of us all. 
* # * # • 

" Act II. Scene I. — An Auction-Room. 
"Enter Puff as M. le Baron de Groningen, Carmine as 
Canto, and Brush. To them Lord Dupe, fyc. 
• * * • 

"Lord. Sir, you have obliged me. All these you have marked 
in the catalogue are originals ? 

"Brush. Undoubted. But, my lord, you need not depend 
solely on my judgment ; here's Mynheer Baron de Groningen, who 
is come hither to survey and purchase for the Elector of Bavaria, — 
an indisputable connoisseur; his bidding will be a direction for 
your lordship. 'Tis a thousand pities that any of these masters 
should quit England. They were conducted hither at an immense 
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expense ; and if they now leave us, what will it be but a public 
declaration that all taste and liberal knowledge is vanished from 
amongst us? 

"Lord. Sir, leave the support of the national credit to my 
care. Could you introduce me to Mynheer? Does he speak 
English ? 

"Brush. Not fluently, but so as to be understood. Mynheer, 
Lord Dupe, the patron of arts, the Petronius for taste, and for 
well-timed generosity, the Leo — and the Maecenas— of the present 
age, desires to know you. 

"Puff. Sir, you honour me very mightily. I was hear of Lord 
Dupes in Hollandt. I was tell he was one delatant, one curieuse, 
one precieuse of his country. 

"Lord. The Dutch are an obliging, civilised, well-bred, pretty 
kind of people. But pray, sir, what occasions us the honour of a 
visit from you ? 

"Puff. I was come to bid for paints for de Elector of Bavaria. 

"Lord. Are there any here that deserve your attention? 

"Puff. Oh! dare are good pieces; but dare is one I likes 
mightily ; the off sky, and home track is fine, and the maister is 
in it. 

"Lord. What is the subject? 

**Puff. Dat I know not; vat I minds, vat. you call the draws 
and the colours. 

"Lord. Mr. Canto, what is the subject? 

" Canto. It is, my lord, St. Anthony of Padua exorcising the 
devil out of a ram-cat; it has a companion somewhere — oh ! here, 
which is the same saint in a wilderness, reading his breviary by the 
light of a glow-worm. 

"Brush. Invaluable pictures, both ! and will match your lord- 
ship's Corregio in the saloon. 

"Lord. I'll have them. What pictures are those, Mr. Canto? 

" Canto. They are not in the sale ; but I fancy I could procure 
them for your lordship. 

"Lord. This, I presume, might have been a landscape ; but the 
water, and the men, and the trees, and the dogs, and the ducks, 
and the pigs, they are obliterated — all gone. 

"Brush. An indisputable mark of its antiquity — its very merit; 
besides, a little varnish will fetch the figures again. 
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"Lord. Set it down for me. The next ? 

"Canto. That is a 'Moses in the Bulrushes.' The blended 
joy and grief in the figure of the sister in the corner, the distress 
and anxiety of the mother here, and the beauty and benevolence of 
Pharaoh's daughter, are circumstances happily imagined ,and boldly 
expressed. 

"Brush. Lack-a-day, 'tis but a modern performance ; the master 
is alive, and an Englishman. 

"Lord. Oh I then I would not give it house-room. 

* 0 * « • 

"Enter Novice. 

* * • * * 
"Brush. Mr. Canto, the gentleman would be glad to see the 

busts, medals, and precious reliques of Greece and ancient Rome. 

" Canto. Perhaps, sir, we may shew him something of greater 
antiquity — Bring them forward — The first lot consists of a hand 
without an arm, the first joint of the forefinger gone, supposed to 
be a limb of the Apollo Delphos — the second, half a foot, with the 
toes entire, of the Juno Lucina — the third, the Caduceus of the 
Mercurius Infernalis— the fourth, the half of the leg of the infant 
Hercules — all indisputable antiques, and of the Memphian marble. 

"Pw/. Let me see Juno's half foot. All the toes entire? 

"Canto. All. 

"Puff. Here is a little swelt by this toe, that looks bad pro- 
portion. 

"All. Hey, bey. 
"Puff. What's dat? 

"Canto. That? pshaw I that? why that's only a corn. 
"All. Oh! 

"Puff. Corn 1 dat was extreme natural ; dat is fine, the maister 
is in it. 

"All. Very fine ! invaluable ! 

* • • t • 
"Canto. Bring forward the head from Herculaneum. Now, 

gentlemen, here is a jewel. 
"All. Ay, ay, let's see. 
" Canto. 'Tis not entire, though. 
"Nov. So much the better. 

"Canto. Right, sir; the very mutilations of this piece are 
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worth all the most perfect performances of modern artists. Now, 
gentlemen, here's a touchstone for your taste ! 
"All. Great! great, indeed I 

"Nov. Great! amazing! divine! Oh, let me embrace the 
dear dismembered bust! — a little farther off! I'm ravished! I 
am transported ! What an attitude ! But then the locks ! How 
I adore the simplicity of the ancients ! How unlike the present 
priggish, prick-eared puppets! How gracefully they fall all adown 
the cheek! — so decent, and so grave, and — who the devil do you 
think it is, Brush ? Is it a man or a woman ? 

" Canto. The connoisseurs differ. Some will have it to be the 
Jupiter Tonans of Phidias, and others the Venus of Paphos from 
Praxiteles; but I don't think it fierce enough for the first, nor 
handsome enough for the last. 

"Nov. Yes, handsome enough. 

"All. Very handsome; handsome enough. 

" Canto. Not quite ; therefore I am inclined to join with Signor 
Julio de Pampedillo, who, in a treatise dedicated to the king of the 
Two Sicilies, calls it the Serapis of the Egyptians, and supposes it 
to have been fabricated about eleven hundred and three years 
before the Mosaic account of the creation. 

"Nov. Prodigious ! and I dare swear true. 

(( All. Oh, true; very true ! 

" Puff- Upon my honour, 'tis a very fine bust ; but where is de 
nose? 

" Nov. The nose ? what care I for the nose ? Where is de nose ? 
Why, sir, if it had a nose, I would not give sixpence for it. How 
the devil should we distinguish the works of the ancients, if they 
were perfect ? The nose, indeed I Why, I don't suppose, now, 
but, barring the nose, Roubiliac could cut as good a head every 
whit. Brush, who is this man with his nose ? The fellow should 
know something of something too, for he speaks broken English. 

"Brush. It is Mynheer Grontngen, a great connoisseur in 
painting. 

"Nov. That may be ; but as to sculpture, I am his very humble 
servant A man must know damned little of statuary that dislikes 
a bust for want of a nose. 

" Canto. Right, sir ; the nose itself, without the head, nay, in 
another's possession, would be an estate ; but here are behind, gen- 
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tlemen and ladies, an equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius without 
the horse, and a complete statue of the Emperor Trajan, with only 
the head and legs missing ; both from Herculaneum. This way, 
gentlemen and ladies." 50 

* • « • * 

Whilst the wealthy collectors were thus furnishing their 
mansions with objects of virtit, and enriching the dealers, 
the artists followed their various employments, from portrait 
to sign -painting, and continued to study at their private 
Academy in St. Martin's Lane. They had become more 
numerous ; and, notwithstanding the discountenance experi- 
enced by British art, genius and cultivated intellect had 
arisen among them. 31 The Turk's Head, Gerrard Street, 
Soho, had become their rendezvous for transacting matters 
of business, and to many of them it was also a resort for 
passing their social hours. There, perhaps, some of them 
occasionally ruminated on their inability to give practical 
effect to their resolution of emancipating themselves from 
the thraldom in which they were held, and on those fascina- 
tions of art by which they had been seduced to follow it, 
with little countenance or reward, "in a country where 
poverty is infamous." 38 For, as they possessed neither pro- 
perty nor political power in common (with the exception of 
the portrait-painters), they had no recognised right to respect- 
ful consideration. 

The attempt made by Sir James Thornhill to found a 



" Taste. A Comedy. Fourth edition. (Lond. 1778. 8vo.) 
81 Hogarth, Reynolds, Wilson, Gainsborough. 

n " Alen are tempted into the church by the prizes of the church, and 
bring into the church a great deal of capital, which enables them to live 
in decency, supporting themselves, not with the money of the public, but 
with their own money, which, but for this temptation, would have been 
carried into some retail trade. The offices of the church would then fall 
down to men little less coarse and ignorant than agricultural labourers. 
The clergyman of the parish would soon be seen in the squire's kitchen ; 
and all this would take place in a country where poverty is infamous." — 
Rev. Stdkby Smith's Letter to Archdeacon Singleton. Lond. 1837. 
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Royal Academy in the reign of George the First, and the 
pamphlets which were from that time, at distant intervals, 
issued from the press by one or other of the artists, 33 com- 
bine with other circumstances to shew that the academies 
raised by Louis the Fourteenth were kept by them con- 
tinually in view as models for imitation, on which their hopes 
of emancipation were fixed. 

But the failure of the attempt made in the reign of 
George the First, and the deficiency of taste for refined 
pleasures imputed to George the Second, were discouraging 
circumstances, which, when considered in connexion with 
the discountenance of native talent by the aristocracy, seemed 
to place between the leading artists and the attainment of 
their object a barrier that could only be removed by some 
accident which might render the protection of native talent 
in art fashionable, cause it to be sought after and cherished 
for a love of it, or for its national importance. 

Till some such change occurred, it appeared as though 
no connexion between the arts, the crown, and the aristo- 
cracy, could be formed with advantage to the respect- 
ability or dignity of the artist. Nor was the prospect of 
attaining this great object much advanced by the power 
either of Mr. Kent or of Mr. Shackleton, the two court- 
painters during the greater part of the reign of George the 
Second, to demonstrate to the nobility, by the charms of 
their own productions, the value of art, or the existence, in 
Britain, of native genius worthy of encouragement. 

Twenty years had already passed since Hogarth turned 
from the difficulties of acquiring the patronage of the wealthy 
and powerful, to repose on the million for the protection of 
his genius. The body of artists had, during those years, 
witnessed his success, and many of them were materially 

M See AtkinsopTs Conference, frc Lond. 1736. 

Gwtn's Essay on Design — 1749. 

Nesbitt's Essay on the Necessity of a Royal Academy — 1755. 

Ditto, reprinted — 1764. 

Sib Joshua Reynolds' First Lecture .... — 1769. 
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benefited by tbe employment they derived from events which 
resulted from his enterprise ; but his example does not ap- 
pear to have suggested to any of them the means of opening 
a new source of extensive and permanent employment for 
their own talents. 

No bond of union appears to have been formed among 
them, save that of sympathy, and their common interest in 
the St. Martin's Lane Academy. Each held and exercised 
his unrestricted rights of freedom, according to his taste or 
judgment, either for his own individual advantage, or for 
the good of the common cause. But, up to this period, no 
combined movement with a view to practical change appears 
to have been made amongst them. 

The first recorded instance of their judgment and mode 
of procedure in matters of business, appears to have emanated 
from a few of the most influential among them, and was 
made known to the artists generally, by a printed circular, 
of which the following is a copy : — 

"Academy of Painting, Sculpture, fyc. St. Martin's Lane, 
"2Sd October, 1753. 

" There is a scheme on foot for creating a public academy for 
the improvement of painting, sculpture, and architecture, and it is 
thought necessary to have a certain number of professors, with 
proper authority, in order to making regulations, taking subscrip- 
tions, &c, erecting a building, instructing the students, and con- 
certing all such measures as shall be afterwards thought necessary. 
Your company is desired at the Turk's Head, in Gerard Street, 
Soho, on the 13th November, at five in the evening, to proceed to 
the election of thirteen painters, three sculptors, one chaser, two 
engravers, and two architects, in all twenty-four, for the purposes 
aforesaid. « (Signed) Fbakcis Milneb Newton, Secretary. 

" P.S. Please to bring the enclosed list, marked with a cross 
before the names of thirteen painters, three sculptors, one chaser, 
two engravers, and two architects, as shall appear to you the most 
able artists in their several professions, and in all other respects the 
most proper for conducting the design. If you cannot attend, it is 
expected that you will send your list sealed, and enclosed in a 
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cover, directed to me at the Turk's Head,. Gerard Street, Soho, and 
that you will write your name on the cover, without which no 
regard will be paid to it. The list, in that case, will be imme- 
diately taken out of the cover, and mixed with the other lists, so 
that it shall not be known from whom it came; all imaginable 
methods being concerted for carrying on this election without any 
favour or partiality. If you know of any artist of sufficient merit 
to be elected as a professor, and who has been overlooked in draw- 
ing out the enclosed list, be pleased to write his name, according to 
his place in the alphabet, with a cross before it." 3 * 

Hence it appears that a general meeting was called, not 
to discuss the merits of the project, to consider the propriety 
of abandoning the principles of the St. Martin's Lane Aca- 
demy, or to weigh the value of this new plan for emanci- 
pating native talent in art from its degradation, by winning 
for it the countenance and patronage of the aristocracy, — 
those points had either been already settled, or were con- 
sidered unimportant ; but the meeting appears to have been 
called, because the periodical subscriptions of the many were 
indispensably necessary to the support of the proposed esta- 
blishment, and because it was deemed well to afford to the 
persons assembled the privilege of recognising the already 
nominated officers of that establishment by the mere form of 
electing them. 

But the project failed ; its defeated projectors fell back 
among their fellow-artists, probably with little advantage to 
the harmony of the whole body, since caricaturists made them 
the subjects of satirical prints. 35 

Nothing appears to have occurred of importance to the 
rising world of art in Britain, from the period of this unlucky 
experiment till 1755, when the leading artists in painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and engraving, constituted themselves 
into a committee, to attempt to force the arts and themselves 



M Edwards' Anecdotes of Painting, Introduction, pp. xxii. xxiii. ; and 
also Ireland's Hogarth, Vol. I. Introduction. 

* See Edwards' Anecdotes (Introduction and Notes), ut supra. 
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into notice, by appealing to the sympathies of the public on 
behalf of a project for establishing a merely nominal con- 
nexion with the crown, by the foundation of a Royal Aca- 
demy of Arts. It was proposed to raise this establishment 
as charitable institutions are raised, by appealing to the 
benevolence of the public generally. 

The project was developed to the world by a work of 
fifteen pages, the introduction to which announces that "a 
charter for such a Royal Academy has been prepared, by 
which the said committee of artists are to be empowered 
to receive contributions towards a fund for defraying the 
charge of the same. A plan has also been digested for 
directing the whole; and all that is further wanting to carry 
it into execution is the benevolence of the public." 36 It 
proposed that the establishment should consist of a president, 
thirty directors, fellows, and scholars, to be called the Royal 
Academy of London, for the improvement of painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture ; and the publication concludes with a 
list of the committee, of which the following is a copy : — 

Richard Dalton. 
James Payne. 
Joshua Reynolds. 
Samuel Wale. 
Gavin Hamilton. 
John Gwyn. 
Thomas Sandby. 
Richard Yeo. 
Thomas Carter. 
John Astley. 
John Pine. 

F. M. Newton, Secretary." 



Hayman, Chairman. 
George Michael Moser. 
Louis Francis Roubiliac. 
Thomas Hudson. 
George Lambert. 
Samuel Scot. 
Robert Strange. 
John Shackleton, Esq. 
William Hoare. 
Charles Grignion. 
John EUys, Esq. 
Henry Cheere, Esq. 
Isaac Ware. 



* The project of founding a Royal Academy of Arts on charity 
appears to have been at that time very generally entertained. NESBrrr, 
in his Essay on the Necessity of a Royal Academy (1755), says, "An 
institution like this will be as truly noble a charity as can be founded." 

37 The Plan of an Academy for the better Cultivation, Improvement, and 
Encouragement, of Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, and the Arts of Design 
in general; the Abstract of a Royal Charter as proposed for Establishing 
the same; and a short Introduction. Loud. 1755. 4to. The following 
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This appeal having alluded to a sum of money that had 
been rendered applicable to the cultivation of the fine arts 

is an extract from the Introduction : " The more attention we bestow 
upon the arts, and the quicker relish we acquire for them, the more 
enlarged the province of pleasure becomes ; and, what is equally worthy 
of consideration, the pleasures of individuals thus derived and obtained 
become so many inexhaustible sources of profit to the public. It is for 
the profit of the public that every individual should be employed, and 
that every vein of industry and ingenuity should be opened ; the circula- 
tion is then both strong and equal, and every member of the common- 
wealth helps to communicate health and vigour to the whole. It is a 
disgrace to a commonwealth to have any want, having within itself the 
proper materials for supplying it ; as also to pay at a foreign market for 
any production which a very little effort might create equally excellent 
in its own. 

" The prodigious sums England has laid out at foreign markets for 
paintings, is but a trifle compared to the more prodigious sums expended 
by English travellers for the bare sight of such things as they despaired 
of ever seeing at home. But the loss in point of money is not so much as 
in point of character ; for we voluntarily yield the palm to every petty 
state that has produced a painter, and by the language generally used on 
this subject, one would think England the only country in the world 
incapable of producing one ; as if the genius of a painter were one kind 
of essence, and the genius of a poet another ; as if the air and soil that 
gave birth to a Shakspeare and a Bacon, a Milton and a Newton, could 
be deficient in any species of excellence whatsoever. 

" Whereas the whole secret lies in this. When princes for their 
grandeur, or priests for their profit, have had recourse to painting, the 
encouragement given to the professors gave spirit to the art, and then 
every one thought it worth while so to distinguish himself by encouraging 

it, in hope of sharing in the reward If, then, the national 

character ought to be consistent, the present wild and neglected state 
of the arts, and of painting in particular, is worthy both of attention 

and concern To bring about this desirable end, it has 

been thought expedient to solicit the establishment of a Royal Aca- 
demy, under the direction of a select number of artists chosen by ballot 

out of the whole body A charter for such a Royal 

Academy has been prepared, by which the said committee of artists are 
to be empowered to receive contributions toivards a fund for defraying the 
charge of the tame. A plan has also been digested for directing the 
whole, which, it is hoped, is not liable to any material objections ; and all 
that is further wanting to carry it into execution, is the benevolence of the 
public. As, then, the undertaking is of a public nature, — as the expense 
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by a body of noblemen and gentlemen, the Dilettanti Society 
recognised the allusion, came forward, and entered into 
negotiations with the artists' committee. 38 But insurmount- 

to the public will be inconsiderable in comparison to the advantages to be 
expected from it, — as one distinguished set of noblemen and gentlemen 
long ago set apart a sum of money to be applied to a similar purpose, 
when opportunity should offer, — as pecuniary rewards have been offered 
by another society of noblemen and gentlemen, to encourage young be- 
ginners ; and as no foundation, however narrow its views and purposes, 
has yet wanted patrons and benefactors, it would be cViminal even to 
suppose that this would be suffered to perish in its birth for want of 
assistance only." 

* Of the origin of the Society of Dilettanti, the following account is 
given in the preface to the first volume of their work, entitled Ionian 
Antiquities: — 

"In the year 1734, some gentlemen who had travelled in Italy, 
desirous of encouraging at home a taste for those objects which had con- 
tributed so much to their entertainment abroad, formed themselves into 
a society under the name of the Dilettanti, and agreed upon such regula- 
tions as they thought necessary to keep up the spirit of their scheme. 
As this narrative professes the strictest regard to truth, it would be dis- 
ingenuous to insinuate that a serious plan for the promotion of arts was 
the only motive for forming this society ; friendly and social intercourse 
wag undoubtedly the first great object in view. But while, in this re- 
spect, no set of men ever kept up more religiously to their original insti- 
tution, it is hoped this work [Ionian Antiquities'] will shew that they have 
not for that reason abandoned the cause of virtu, in which they are also 
engaged, or forfeited their pretensions to that character which is implied 
in the name they have assumed." 

The Society appear to have promoted the publication of The Antiqui- 
ties of Athens, by Stuart and Revett, the first volume of which appeared 
in 1762. 

"On a report of the state of the Society's finances in 1764," continues 
the preface already quoted, " it appeared that they were in possession of 
a considerable sum above what their current services required. Various 
schemes were proposed for applying part of this money to some purpose 
which might promote taste, and do honour to the Society ; and, after 
some consideration, it was resolved, 'That persons properly qualified 
should be sent, with sufficient appointments, to certain parts of the East, 
to collect information relative to the former state of those countries, and, 
particularly, to procure exact descriptions of the ruins of such monuments 
of antiquity as are yet to be seen in these parts.' 

" Three persons were accordingly elected for this undertaking. Mr. 
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able difficulties arose between the parties. Sir Robert 
Strange has recorded that he was present at the meetings, 



Chandler, of Magdalen College, Oxford, editor of the Marmora Oxoni- 
ensia, was appointed to execute the classical part of the plan ; the pro- 
vince of architecture was assigned to Mr. Revett; and the choice of a 
proper person for taking views, and copying bas-reliefs, fell upon Mr. 
Pars, a young painter of promising talents. A committee was appointed 
to fix their salaries, and draw up their instructions; in which, at the 
same time that the different objects of their respective departments were 
distinctly pointed out, they were all strictly enjoined to keep a regular 
journal, and hold constant correspondence with the Society." 

These gentlemen embarked, June 9, 1764, on board a ship bound 

for Constantinople In August 1765, they arrived at Athens, 

where they staid till June 1766; thence they visited many of the cele- 
brated cities of Asia Minor, and arrived in England on the 2d of Novem- 
ber following. 

A portion of the results of these labours appeared in 1769, in the 
publication of the first volume of the Ionian Antiquities, to which a 
second volume was added in 1797. 

In 1809, the Society published a volume of Specimens of Ancient 
Sculpture, Egyptian, Etruscan, Greek, and Roman; with a Preliminary 
Dissertation on the Rise, Progress, and Decline of Ancient Sculpture, by 
Richard Payne Knight. 

In 1811, the Society having resolved to examine other remains of 
architecture in Asia Minor which had not hitherto been investigated, 
confided the execution of their plans to Mr. (afterwards Sir) William 
Gell, assisted by Mr. John Gandy and Mr. Francis Bedford. These 
gentlemen sailed towards the end of 1811, and, in the beginning of 1812, 
arrived at Zante, whence they proceeded to Athens, and employed them- 
selves in excavations at Eleusis, which led to the discovery of the great 
mystic temple of Ceres. From Athens, the mission passed into Asia, 
and, after having made many important discoveries, especially at Samoa, 
Cnidus, Myla, Antiphellus, and Aphrodisias, returned to Athens about 
the end of the same year, and employed itself in excavations and mea- 
surements of the temple of Nemesis, at Rhamnus, and in many other 
very useful investigations. 

On the return of the mission, the Society made most liberal contri- 
butions, in order to give to the world in a splendid shape the results of 
its labours, which was worthily accomplished by the publication of The 
Unedited Antiquities of Attica, in 1817, and of a third part of The Anti- 
quities of Ionia, in 1840. 

Thus, this Society had the honour of sending, at its own expense, 
and without any aid from the public, the only two literary and artistic 
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and that he observed, on the part of the Dilettanti Society 
(represented by General Grey), " that generosity and benevo- 
lence which are peculiar to true greatness, but on the part 
of the majority of the artists," he continues, " I was sorry to 



missions which, during eighty years, were sent from England, to investi- 
gate the remains of Grecian taste and genius. 

In 1835, the Society published a second volume of Specimens of 
Ancient Sculpture, and added to it a reprint of Mr. Payne Knight's 
Inquiry into the Symbolical Language of Ancient Art and Mythology, 
which had been printed for private circulation in 1818. — See Ionian 
Antiquities, pt. i. Preface, and Antiquities of Ionia, parts ii. and iii. (Lond. 

1769, 1797, 1840, fol.) ; Specimens of Ancient Sculpture, selected 

from different Collections in Great Britain, by the Society of Dilettanti, 
vols. i. ii. (Lond. 1809, 1835, fol.); Unedited Antiquities of Attica, com' 
prising the Architectural Remains of Eleusis, Rhamnus, Sunium, and 
Thoricus, by the Society of Dilettanti (Lond. 1817, fol.) J Nobthcote's 
Life of Reynolds, p. 218; Edwards's Anecdotes, p. 89; Walpolb's 
Letters to Sir H. Mann, vol. i. p. 26, &c; Genilemaris Magazine, 1811, 
pt. ii. p. 335 ; Relazione delT Operato della Missione dei Dilettanti, man- 
data neW Asia Minore, in the Zante Gazette, reprinted in the 

Report of the Committee appointed by the Society to superintend 

the Expedition lately sent by them to Greece and Ionia (Lond. 1814, 4to.), 
[printed for private circulation.] 

The following were the noblemen and gentlemen of whom the Society 
was composed in the year 1769, in the order of their seniority : — 



Lord Le Despencer. 

Sir James Gray. 

Lord Hyde. 

Mr. Boone. 

Major-general Grey. 

Mr. Howe. 

Mr. Fanquier. 

Earl of Besborough. 

Earl of Sandwich. 

Right Hon, Mr. Ellis. 

Duke of Bedford. 

Mr. Boyle. 

Mr. Dingley. 

Mr. Stuart. 

Mr. Revett. 

Earl of Charlemont. 

Lord Stopford. 

Sir Thomas Robinson. 



Sir Edward Dering. 

Mr. Phelps. 

Hon. Mr. Robinson. 

Mr. Wood. 

Mr. Mackye Ross. 

Mr. Dundas. 

Colonel Car let on. 

Marquess of Monthermer. 

Mr. Crowle. 

Earl of Clanbrasil. 

Mr. Brand. 

Mr. Pennant. 

Mr. Crewe. 

Hon. Lieut. -col. St. John. 
Duke of Roxburgh. 
Earl of Bellamont. 
Duke of Marlborough. 
Earl Spencer. 



Viscount Palmers ton. 
Mr. Southwell. 
Lieut. -col. Nugent. 
Mr. Se raft on. 
Earl of Upper Ossory. 
Mr. Weddell. 
Mr. Reynolds. 
Viscount Fortrose. 
Duke of Buccleuch. 
Mr. Fitzgerald. 
Earl of Carlisle. 
Sir Sampson Gideon. 
Earl Fitzwilliam. 
Hon. Charles Fox. 
Hon. Mr. Hobart. 
Mr. Mytton. 
Lord Sydney. 
Mr. Gregory. 

G 
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remark motives apparently limited to their own views and 
ambition to govern." The Dilettanti Society, finding they 
could neither participate in the government of the Academy, 
nor in the appropriation of their own fund, broke off the 
negotiation ; 39 and the wealthy English, generally, to whom 
the appeal was made, having, at that time, no interest either 
in British art or artists, the project, of course, failed ; and 
the defeated artists retired once more to their habitual ob- 
scurity, to contemplate the peculiarity of their new position, 
their appeal to the country having proclaimed their luckless 
views and helpless condition. 40 



* Strange On the Rise of the Academy, p. 62. 

40 Hogarth appears to have been decidedly opposed to this attempt to 
establish a Royal Academy* on various grounds; but, perhaps, his most 
valid objections are, that though Academies sometimes improve genius, 
they never create it ; and that they tend to create artists, whilst it was 
patronage of high art that was wanted in Britain. In the record he left 
of his opinions, he remarks that, " In Holland, selfishness is the ruling 
passion ; in England, vanity is united with it. Portrait-painting, there- 
fore, ever has, and ever will succeed better in this country than in any 
other. The demand will be as constant as new faces arise ; and with this 
we must be contented, for it will be vain to attempt to force what can 
never be accomplished, at least by such institutions as Royal Academies, 
on the system now in agitation. If, hereafter, the times alter, the arts, 
like water, will find their level. Among other causes that militate 
against either painting or sculpture succeeding in this nation, we must 
place our religion, which, inculcating unadorned simplicity, doth not 
require, nay, absolutely forbids, images for worship, or pictures to excite 
enthusiasm. Paintings are considered as pieces of furniture, and Europe 
is already overstocked with the works of other ages. These, with copies 
countless as the sands on the seashore, are bartered to and fro, and [are] 
quite sufficient for the demands of the curious, who naturally prefer 
scarce, expensive, and far-fetched productions, to those which they might 
have on low terms at home. Who can be expected to give forty guineas 



* Ireland and other authors consider the article by Hogarth here referred to as 
relating to the present Royal Academy, established 1768-69, although Hogarth died 
in 1764, long before it was thought of. This error was, probably, occasioned by 
the records of the effort made in 1755 to raise a Royal Academy having become 
scarce and little known. 
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On the 6th of June, 1757, Hogarth, on the resignation 
of his brother-in-law, Mr. Thornhill, became, in the sixtieth 
year of his age, painter to the king. 

In 1758, the Duke of Richmond became a liberal friend 
to the cultivation of native talent, by opening his statue- 
gallery at Whitehall as a study for young artists. It was 
furnished with casts of the most celebrated ancient and 
modern figures at Rome and Florence. 41 The invitation was 

for a modern landscape, though in ever so superior a style, when we can 
purchase one which, for little more than double the sum, shall be sanc- 
tioned by a sounding name, and warranted original by a solemn-faced con- 
noisseur ? This considered, can it excite wonder that the arts have not 
taken such deep root in this soil as in places where the people cultivate 
them from a kind of religious necessity, and where proficients have so 
much more profit in the pursuit ? Whether it is to our honour or dis- 
grace, I will not presume to say ; but the fact is indisputable, that the 
public encourage trade and mechanics rather than painting and sculpture. 
Is it, then, reasonable to think that the artist, who, to attain essential 
excellence in his profession, should have the talents of a Shakspeare, a 
Milton, or a Swift, will follow this tedious and laborious study merely 
for fame, when his next-door neighbour, perhaps a porte/- brewer, or an 
haberdasher of small wares, can, without any genius, accumulate an 
enormous fortune in a few years, become a lord mayor, or a member of 
parliament, and purchase a title for his heir ? Surely no ; for, as very 
few painters get even moderately rich, it is not reasonable to expect that 
they should waste their lives in cultivating the higher branch of the art, 
until their country becomes more alive to its importance, and better 
disposed to reward their labours. These are the true causes that have 
retarded our progress," &c. — From an article, written by Hogarth, in 
Ireland's Hogarth Illustrated, supplementary volume, pp. 76-79. 

41 What sculpture was at that period, as a source of pleasure to the 
great mass of the British people, may be imagined by reference to what 
it was even at the close of the last, and the beginning of the present, 
century, when Italian boys travelled through the country, as they do at 
the present day, carrying on their heads boards with plaster casts for 
sale, but not spreading through the land then, as they do now, models of 
grace and beauty, both ancient and modern, and excellent portraits of 
characters who have conferred some great good on the human race ; but, 
on the contrary, their articles were not likenesses of any thing of which 
they were called the M images." 

Hone, in the Every-Day Book, speaking of these matters within his 
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given to students by public advertisement. For some time, 
they had the advantage of the guidance of Mr. Cipriani ; 
and it is recorded that the result was a purer taste among 
British artists in the drawing of the human figure than that 
which they had previously displayed. 42 



own recollection, says, " The masterpieces on the board of the * image- 
man' were a pair — at that time 'matchless.' They linger yet (1825) at 
the extreme corners of a few mantle-pieces, with, probably, a 'sampler' 
between, and, over that, a couple of feathers from Juno's bird, gracefully 
adjusted into a St. Andrew's cross, their two gorgeous eyes giving out 
'beautiful colours' to the beautiful eyes of innocent children. The 
• images,' spoken of as still in being, are of the colossal height of eighteen 
inches, more or less ; they personate the ' human form divine,' and were 
designed, perhaps, by Hayman ; but their moulds are so worn, that the 
casta arc unfeatured, and they barely retain their bodily resemblance. 
They are always painted black, save that a scroll on each, which depends 
from a kind of altar, is left white. One of the inscriptions says, 

4 Into the heaven of heavens I have presumed,' &c. ; 

and all, except the owners, admire the presumption. The 'effigy' looks 
as if the man had been up the chimney, and instead of having ' drawn 
empyrean air,' had taken a glass too much, and wrapt himself in the 
soot-bag to conceal his indulgence and his person. This is ' Milton.' 
The other, in like sables, points to his inscription, beginning 

' The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, ' &c., 

is an 'insubstantial pageant' of the immortal Shakspeare, 'cheated of 
feature by dissembling nature,' through the operation of time. Such 
were the forms that o'er the incru&led souls of our forefathers scattered 
fond delight."— Every-Day Booh, vol. ii. p. 313. 8vo. 1827. 
<* See Edwabds, ut p. xvi. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL, AND IT8 CONNEXION WITH BRITISH ART— ORIGIN 
OP ANNUAL EXHIBITIONS OF MODERN WORKS, AND APPROPRIATION OF 
THEIR PROFITS TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE MORAL AND SOCIAL CON- 
DITION OF BRITISH ARTISTS, BY RAISING A PROVIDENT FUND FOR THE 
FUTURE PROTECTION OF SUCH AS MIGHT NEED IT — FIRST EXHIBITION 
IN 1760, THE LAST TEAR OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE THE SECOND SUB- 
SEQUENT SECESSION OF PART OF THE EXHIBITORS, WHO ESTABLISH A 
SEPARATE EXHIBITION, AND CONSTITUTE THEMSELVES INTO THE FREE 

SOCIETY OF ARTISTS, ENROLLED IN THE COURT OF KING'S BENCH THE 

LARGER BODY CONSTITUTE THEMSELVES INTO THE INCORPORATED SO- 
CIETY OF ARTISTS OF GREAT BRITAIN — COMPARATIVE PROGRESS OF 

THESE 80CEBTIES ABSENCE OF UNANIMITY OF PURPOSE AMONGST THE 

MEMBERS OF THE INCORPORATED SOCIETY INCREASING DIFFICULTIES 

AND EMBARRASSMENTS, OCCASIONED BY BAD GOVERNMENT — THE FEW 
SEEK TO RETAIN POWER OVER THE MANY, BY GIVING TO ART AND 
ARTI8T8 THE APPEARANCE OF BEING TAKEN UNDER ROYAL PROTECTION 
— THE MAJORITY UNITE, AND EJECT A PORTION OF THE DIRECTORS 
FROM OFFICE — FOUNDATION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS BY 
GEORGE THE THIRD, IN 1768, CONSEQUENT UPON THIS EVENT. 
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"The arts that flourish are those which rise out of the feelings and 
taste of the great body of the people ; which reflect them, which appeal 
to them, — which, in fact, are no other than a more perfect exemplifica- 
tion, in other forms, of their intellectual and moral being. So it was in 
Greece, — so it was in the early ages of Christianity, — so it was in the 
middle ages, — so it was at the restoration of letters in Italy. 

" We are in the habit of conferring all the glories of great changes on 
individual man ; and doubtless it is the man, rather than the mass, who is 
always most conspicuous, and often most influential, in producing them, 
in the pages, at least, of history. But it should never be forgotten that, 
without the mass, the individual is nothing." — From an Address delivered 
at a Meeting of Artists at the Freemasons* Tavern, Dec. 17, 1842, by 
Thomas Wtsb, Esq. M.P. 
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Whilst the king, the government, and the aristocracy, 
were thus insensible to the national importance of the culti- 
vation of the fine arts, they appear to have been alive to the 
claims of humanity, for the reign of George the Second is 
singularly marked by the rise of a number of hospitals of 
various kinds, supported by voluntary contributions ; and so 
profuse was the encouragement afforded to one of the most 
prominent of these establishments — the Foundling Hospital 
— (the evil tendency of which in a moral point of view has 
been denounced in parliament, 1 and long since very generally 



1 See Lord Brougham's speech in the House of Lords, on the 21st of 
May, 1835, from which the following is an extract: — 

" Pious persons, in former times, thought that they did a good work 
when they established foundling hospitals ; as late as the last century this 
was the prevailing notion among tolerably sensible, and certainly moral 
and religious, people. That delusion has, however, long ceased to prevail. 
All men are now agreed that such establishments are not charities, but 
nuisances of an enormous nature, having the direct effect of encouraging 
immorality and increasing infanticide; and the funds destined to support 
these hospitals have been otherwise employed, the name alone being 
retained. Machiavel says, that in political affairs you should beware lest, 
in changing the name, you alter the thing, without intending it ; but he 
also says, that it is sometimes good, when you would change the thing, to 
keep the name. This maxim has been fully acted upon in the case of the 
London Foundling Hospital, and I have seen the bad consequences of 
following the Machiavelian rule. When lately in France, I made war on 
foundling hospitals, and I found a formidable host of prejudices embodied 
in their defence ; a host the more dangerous, that they had been enlisted 
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admitted), that the legislature voted towards its support no 
less than 495,000/., in sums averaging 33,000/. per annum; 8 
and this at a time when native genius in art was endeavour- 
ing to force its way in the midst of almost utter neglect, and 
when artists were seeking to raise themselves into distinc- 
tion by founding a Royal Academy, to be supported, like 
the hospitals themselves, by the general benevolence of the 
public. 

And it is singular to have to record that British artists 
are indebted to the sympathy awakened amongst them for 
this same Foundling Hospital, thus patronised and thus 
denounced, for their first recognised claim to respectability 
as a community. 

The rise of the Foundling Hospital (incorporated in 1739) 
called forth the exertions of persons of all classes in aid of 
its objects ; and so well was it esteemed by that class which 
it more especially tended to encourage and cherish, that 
they presented to it many more children than could be re- 
ceived. To obviate this inconvenience, a plan was adopted 
of determining which of the children should have preference, 
by the bearers of them drawing balls out of a bag. 

In 1740, Hogarth commenced decorating the establish- 
ment, by presenting to it, on the 14th of May, his celebrated 
portrait of Captain Coram, 3 and Handel came forward to 
enrich it by his oratorios. 

in the service by the purest feelings of benevolence, those persons I found 
citing against me the supposed fact that we have in this metropolis a 
Foundling Hospital ; indeed, a street deriving its name from thence, and 
a quarter of the town its property. My simple answer was, that the 
name alone has been for half a century known amongst us, the thing 
itself having long since been put down with consent of parliament." 

3 See Report of the Commissioners for inquiring concerning Charities. 
Part vi. 1840. 

3 About the same period Hogarth presented to the Hospital, then in 
Hatton Garden, a design for an emblematical decoration which was placed 
over the door of entrance. This information is derived from reference to 
the books of the Foundling Hospital, kindly supplied by Mr. Morris 
Lievesley, secretary to that establishment. 
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In 1745, the west wing of the well-known Foundling 
being finished, other artists followed the example of Hogarth, 
by giving, and promising to give, to the establishment works 
of art; and on the 31st December, 1746, a general court, 
held at the Hospital, elected all such artists to be governors, 
with authority to meet at the Foundling annually, on the 5th 
November, " to consider what further ornaments may be added 
to the building without expense to the charity." 4 Thus au- 
thorised, the artist-governors commenced holding their an- 
nual business-meetings there ; and, regarding liberty as the 
parent and friend of the arts, they made themselves con- 
vivial by dining together, and by drinking claret and punch, 
as was the custom of that time, in commemoration of the 
landing of King William the Third, which practice was 
continued for many years; 8 and the punch-bowl they used, 
of blue and white china, which is still preserved as a 
memorial of those social hours, is here, after the lapse of a 
century, presented to the view of the reader : — 




4 u The General Court, held December 31, 1746, having been informed 
that F. Hayman, J. Wills, J. Highmore, T. Hudson, A. Ramsay, G. Lam- 
bert, S. Scott, P. Monomy, R. Wilson, S. Wale, E. Haytley, T. Carter, 
G. Moser, R. Taylor, J. Pine, W. Hogarth, M. Zinck, W. Rysbrack, and 
W. Jacobson, had severally presented, and agreed to present, to the 
Foundling Hospital, works of art, elected such of them as had not 
previously been elected, governors." 

The said artists dined together at the Foundling Hospital, during 
many years, on the 5th of November, at their own expense. 

4 " As Liberty has ever been considered the parent and friend of the 
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In 1756, the governors of the charity, finding that they 
had under their care five times as many children as their 
funds would maintain, and being desirous of providing for 
every child that might be presented to them, applied to 
parliament for aid. The prayer of their petition having 
been granted, and the principle of unlimited reception of 
children recognised, the governors, in 1757, acquainted the 
public, by advertisements, and by notices put up in the 
streets, and at places of public resort, with the privilege to 
which they had become entitled. A basket was hung at the 
gate of the Hospital for the reception of children, and notice 
of each arrival was given to the officers in attendance by the 
ringing of a bell. From 1756 to 1760, 14,934 children were 
admitted. 6 

The progressive course of these events, with the sanction 
of the king, the parliament, and the aristocracy, rendered the 
Foundling Hospital a place of immense attraction, general 
resort, and rendezvous, for people of all classes; and the 
contributions made by the artists (partly portraits of its 
distinguished patrons) constituting, as they did, the first 
collection of British works of art to which the public had the 
right of admission, contributed in no inconsiderable degree 
to increase that attraction ; and, by making certain artists 
known and talked of by the multitude as lions of their day, ac- 
quired for the few some of those advantages which the many 
had long sought in vain : 7 and hence arose the first idea of 
the whole body of British artists presenting themselves before 
the world, by making a public exhibition of their works. 



fine arts, it is natural for artists to revere the memory of all those who 
were the champions of that valuable blessing, particularly those of our 
own country. On this principle it was that the artists had an annual 
meeting at the Foundling Hospital, to commemorate the landing of King 
William." — See the pamphlet, published 1771, by the Incorporated 
Society of Artists. 

6 See Report of Commissioners for inquiring concerning Charities. 
Partvi. 1840. 

7 The pictures belonging to the Foundling Hospital are, perhaps, the 
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In consequence, on the 12th November, 1759, they held 
a general meeting, at the Turk's Head, Gerrard Street, 
Soho, 8 when it was resolved that, " once in every year, 
on a day in the second week in April, at a place that 
shall be appointed by a committee for carrying the design 
into execution, to be chosen annually, every painter, sculptor, 
architect, engraver, chaser, seal-cutter, and medallist, may 
exhibit their several performances. That the intention of 
this meeting is to endeavour to procure a sum of money to be 
distributed in charity towards the support of those artists 
whose age and infirmities, or other lawful hindrances, prevent 
them from being any longer candidates for fame. And it is 

most perfect evidence to be found of the state of British art at the period 
when that collection was formed. Subjoined is a list of them : — 

In the Court- room are four pictures from Sacred History, by Hay- 
man, Hogarth, Highmore, and Wills. 

A View of the Foundling Hospital Wilson. 

St. George's do Wilson. 

Chelsea do. Haytley. 

Bethlem do Haytley. 

— - St. Thomas's do Wale. 

— — Greenwich do Wale. 

Bluecoat do. Wale. 

Sutton's do. (the Charterhouse) Gainsborough. 

Over the chimney is a bas-relief by Rysbrack. 

In the other rooms of the Hospital are the following pictures : — 

Portrait of King George the Second .... Shackleton. 

the Earl of Dartmouth .... Sir Jos. Reynolds. 

Taylor White, Esq. (crayons) . . Coates. 

Capt. Coram Hogarth. 

"The March to Finchley" Hogarth. 

Portrait of Mr. Milner Hudson. 

Mr. Jacobsen Hudson. 

Dr. Mead Ramsay. 

Mr. Emerson Highmore. 

F. Fauquier, Esq Wilson. 

A Sea Piece Brooking. 

A Landscape Lambert. 

• For extracts from the Minutes kept by the artists, see The Literary 
Panorama for 1808, vol. Hi. pp. 1013-14, 1226-28. 
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resolved, that the sum of one shilling be taken daily of each 
person who may come to visit the said performances." 

A committee of sixteen persons was chosen, i.e. six 
painters, two sculptors, two architects, two engravers, one 
seal-cutter, one chaser, one medallist, and the secretary, 
which office was accepted by Francis Milner Newton. 

At a second meeting, held December 1, 1759, it was 
resolved, that no copies be admitted to the exhibition. 

At the third meeting, held December 22, 1759, it was 
resolved to solicit the use of the great room of the Society of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce; and that object was 
effected by a letter, of which the following is a copy : — 

" To the President, %c. 

"London, Feb. 26, 1760. 
"Sir, — The artists of this city, having resolved to raise a sum 
for purposes of charity, by the annual exhibition of their works, 
entreat the Society to allow them the use of their room from the 
7th of April to the 19th. This favour they consider as very im- 
portant. The public concurrence of the Society will give to a new 
practice that countenance which novelty must always need; and 
the arts will gain dignity from the protection of those whom the 
world has already learned to respect. 

" I am, &c. 
" (Signed) P. IIayman, Chairman." 

This letter enclosed the plan, to the purport already stated. 

The Society of Arts assented to the proposition generally, but 

objected to " that part of it which relates to the taking the 

shilling at the door" and to the period of exhibition, which 

it fixed to be from April 21st to May the 8th. Circular 

letters were sent to the artists, and the design was advertised 

by the Society of Arts, in the public papers, as follows: — 

"April 17, 1760. 

"The Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce, having given leave to the several masters in paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture, &c, to make a public exhibition 
of their works in the Society's great room,9 for the space of one 
fortnight from the 2 1st instant, the said masters are hereby 

9 The Society's rooms were at that time in the Strand, opposite 
Beaufort Buildings. 
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acquainted that nothing can be received after twelve o'clock on 
Saturday, the 19th instant. The doors of the said room will be 
open from nine in the morning till two in the afternoon, after 
which time none but members of the Society, and those whom they 
may introduce, can be admitted. 

"By order of the Committee, 

" (Signed) Peter Temtleton." 

The objection raised by the Society to taking money at 
the door of the exhibition was removed by admitting the 
public gratis, and charging sixpence for each catalogue sold ; 
and thus, through the kind aid of the Society of Arts, a 
thought that had its origin in Hogarth's liberality to the 
Foundling Hospital, launched British artists and their works 
from obscurity into the presence of the public. 10 

10 The following are the names, sixty-nine in number, of the artists 
whose works constituted the exhibition made in London in 1760, arranged 
as they are in the Catalogue. The number of works exhibited was one 



hundred and thirty. 








Pictvres. 


Mr. W. Pars. 


Mr. Moser. 


Mr. Carpentier. 


— R. Pine. 


— Pingo. 




Cassali. 


— Push. 


— Ronbiliac. 




Catton. 


Miss Read. 


— Seat on. 




Chamberlayne. 


Mr. Reynolds. 


— Smith. 




Cosway. 


— Rnbenstein. 


— Spang. 




F. Cotes. 


— P. Sandby. 


— Tyler. 




S. Cotes. 


— Shaw. 


— Williams. 




Cozens. 


— G. Smith. 


— Wilton. 




Cross. 


— J. Smith. 


— Yeo. 




Dawes. 


— T. Smith. 






Frye. 


— Thompson. 






Green. 


— Vespre. 


Drawing* and Engrax 




Handyside. 


— Wale. 


Mr. Mac ArdelL 




Hayman. 


— Wills. 


— Canot. 




Haytley. 


— Williams. 


— Frye. 




Highmore. 


— B. Wilson. 


— Gwyn. 




Hone. 


— R. Wilson. 


— Morland. 




Lawrenson. 




— W.Newton. 




Mercier. 


Sculpture, Models, ^c. 


— Pillemont. 




Meyer. 


Mr. Burch. 


— Rooker. 




Morier. 


— Carcini. 


— Strange. 




Morland. 


— Collins. 


— Walker. 


Mis 


s Moser. 


— Gosset. 


— R. Wilson. 


Mr. Newton. 


- Kirk. 


- WooUett. 
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The curiosity evinced to see the experimental exhibition 
was so intense, that the room was continually crowded to 
inconvenience ; and the Society of Arts having exposed to 
view therein, besides the works sent expressly to be exhibited, 
those of candidates to which it had that year adjudged prizes, 
and the newspapers of the day having noticed the prize- 
pictures only, the public generally concluded that they were 
the best in the exhibition, and bestowed upon them attention 
and admiration accordingly. 11 Hence, in some cases, the 
efforts of juvenile emulation were rendered attractive, whilst 
works of the matured and more celebrated artists were over- 
looked. 

This unlucky circumstance produced temporary incon- 
venience and dissatisfaction : but the effect of the exhibition 
soon diverted the attention of the artists to more important 
matters, by opening to them a source of new prospects and 
new hopes, arising out of the possession of a revenue of their 
own, — the first qualification of Englishmen for unquestioned 
respectability. 

Of the number of visitors to the exhibition during the 
fortnight it was open, there does not appear to be any record ; 
but the curious reader may speculate as to its amount, by 
imagining a number that saw it without catalogues, and a 
number that economised by borrowing catalogues from each 
other ; and by adding the amount of those two numbers to 
6582, the number of catalogues sold. 12 

In this way British artists, — after having vainly endea- 
voured to acquire the countenance and protection of the 
crown, and of the wealthy and powerful, — by reposing on the 
million, as Hogarth had done twenty-five years before, made 



" See the Minutes of the Society of Arts, and The Literary Panorama. 

13 6582 Catalogues at 6d. each produced £164 11 0 

Expenses incurred by the exhibition . . . £58 12 6 
Bought £100 three per cent, consols . . 82 2 6 

Balance 23 16 0 

£164 11 0 
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their first advance in such a manner, both morally and con- 
ventionally, as to extend a beneficial influence to every artist 
who contributed his works to the exhibition, without inflict- 
ing upon him tbe inconvenience of pecuniary favour or 
obligation. But the lucky thought that called this com- 
munity of interests into existence, neither brought with it a 
code of laws for its government, nor imparted to those of its 
members who took upon themselves the arduous duties of 
governing, that wisdom and practical knowledge which were 
necessary to the organisation of a sound constitution, and to 
tbe impartial administration of its affairs. 

It has already been shewn, that when, on the 12th of 
November, 1759, the general meeting resolved to establish 
annual exhibitions of their works, it also resolved to appro- 
priate the profits to the formation of a fund for the protec- 
tion of the superannuated ; that a committee was appointed 
to give practical effect to those resolutions ; and that other 
meetings subsequently held were all animated with the same 
spirit. 

But, from a continuation of the minutes of meetings held 
after the close of the first exhibition, it appears that the com- 
mittee, instead of acting in deference to the resolutions of the 
previous general meetings, resolved, on the 15th of May, 
that, " after the expenses of the exhibitions were defrayed, 
the balance should be applied to the advancement of the 
academy." 13 And it appears that, at a general meeting 
held on the 23d of May, 1760, it was resolved, in opposition 
to the resolution of the 12th of November, "That the money 
be applied towards the advancement of the arts ; that time 
be taken to consider in what manner the money may be best 



" See Literary Panorama for 1808, vol. iil p. 1226. "This," says 
the editor, in reference to the resolution above quoted, "was a very 
natural object, and could not be otherwise than a favourite with artists 
who knew its importance, having received their education in that esta- 
blishment. And it was never lost sight of, for the deficiencies of the 
academy were repeatedly ordered to be supplied out of the public 
money." 
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applied for that purpose ; but, when the general meeting has 
determined that point, the execution of it be wholly in the 
committee." 

On the 7th of November, 1760, a general meeting re- 
solved, "That the various sums of money they might accu- 
mulate be laid out in the funds, till they amount to 500/., 
then to be disposed of by a vote of the majority of artists." 

Hence the community of British artists presents to view, 
at starting in its new career, that vacillation of purpose 
which indicates a total absence of all law and good govern- 
ment; and such was its position when George the Second 
died. 

On the 25th November, 1760, a second application was 
made by the artists' committee to the Society of Arts, &c, 
for the use of the great room, with a request that "the 
beginning of June, in the following year, might be the period 
of the exhibition," in order that the pictures of candidates to 
the Society of Arts for premiums might not be exhibited at 
the same time, the artists having, during their first exhi- 
bition, felt considerable annoyance from the imputations 
cast upon them for not having gained premiums for which 
they had not been candidates. " Great inconvenience having 
resulted from inferior people crowding the exhibition-room 
last year," it was resolved, " That the price of the catalogue 
of the next exhibition be one shilling; that no person be 
admitted without one ; and that it serve as a ticket of admis- 
sion during the season." 

The letter sent to the Society of Arts on this occasion 
observed, that " the exhibition of last year was crowded and 
incommoded by the intrusion of persons whose stations and 
educations disqualified them for judging of statuary and 
painting, and who were made idle and tumultuous by the 
opportunity of attending a show." Notwithstanding this 
statement, and various explanations made on the part of the 
artists, the Society of Arts insisted that " the exhibition 
should be free and open to the public, at proper hours, 
and under proper regulations. " 
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The artists having found it impossible to give practical 
effect to their own views whilst exhibiting their works under 
the control of the Society of Arts, entered into an agreement 
with an auctioneer for the use of his room, at Spring Gardens, 
during the month of May in the following year ; and when 
George the Third ascended the throne, they had become so 
disturbed by ferments among themselves, produced by the 
want of unity of purpose, by anticipations that native talent 
was about to be cherished by royal patronage, and by other 
circumstances, that the spring of 1761 presents to view, 
amongst a variety of new features, the artists divided into 
two parties. 

The advocates of native talent now began to speak more 
freely and frequently through the newspapers, concerning its 
peculiar position; 14 and the satire of the painter's pencil, 



14 Extract from a letter in the St. James's Chronicle of April 25, 
1761 :— 

M It is a well-known melancholy truth, that the tribe of auctioneers, 
connoisseurs, picture-dealers, brokers, menders, &c. &c, for their divisions 
of practice are endless, have monopolised the trade of pictures, and, by 
their authority, interest, and artifices with the great, have made it a 
matter of ridicule to purchase any modern production, or encourage an 
English artist. By this craft, the leaders of taste of these kingdoms 
acquire fortunes and credit, whilst many of our painters, men of genius, 
and industry, are absolutely starving. It will be urged that a few painters 
among us are rewarded. But what are theyP Portrait-painters will 
succeed in every country, but don't let them imagine that they owe their 
encouragement to their merit, or to the general good taste of the nation. 
No, no ; it is to the vanity and self-love of their employers that they are 
chiefly obliged, — to passions which must ever be gratified, and for the 
indulgence of these persons are ever ready to open their purses to the 

irresistible flattery of portrait-painting It is chance or 

fashion, self-love or vanity, and not a love of the arts, or the true prin- 
ciples of taste in the people, that gives success to the artist. Be the taste 
and fashion of the times what they may, it is impossible for the ingenuity 

of man to prevent the sale of looking-glasses and portraits 

Without entering into the cause of the disagreement that has separated 
the artists from the Society of Arts, I most heartily congratulate all 

H 
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aided by the graver and the printing-press, was spread 
throughout the country by the exhibitors themselves, and 
helped to acquire for art and artists an increased space in 
the public mind. Nor were these the only circumstances 
that tended to this end ; for the improvements which were, 
soon after the accession of the king to the throne, com- 
menced in the streets of London, threatened, by taking 
down the projecting signs, to deprive many of the inferior, 
and some of the superior, painters of their employment; 13 
and a gentleman of distinguished wit and humour took 



lovers of the arts that circumstances have arisen from this little misunder- 
standing which, in all probability, will bring about a change advantageous 
to English talent that was much to be wished but little expected. It has 
always been a maxim with me, that the arts must draw all their nourish- 
ment and vigour from the artists themselves. We may talk about 
patronage, but a proper care, conduct, and connexion among the artists 
will be the only means of giving them a permanent credit, and of rescuing 
them from the usurpers of their rights, and from that false taste which 
is so industriously propagated, and so ignorantly encouraged in this 
metropolis." 

13 Samuel Wale, R.A., one of the founders of the Royal Academy, 
Professor of Perspective, and subsequently its librarian, made designs for 
book-embellishments, and also painted signs. His principal one was a 
whole-length of Shakspeare, about five feet high. This sign was dis- 
played before the door of a public-house, at the north-west corner of 
Little Russell Street, in Drury Lane, enclosed in a sumptuous carved gilt 
frame, and suspended by rich iron- work; but this splendid object of 
attraction was taken down in consequence of the act of parliament passed 
for paving the streets, and removing signs and other obstructions there- 
from. Before this change took place, the universal use of signs furnished 
no little employment for the inferior, and sometimes for the superior, 
painters.— See, in Edwards' Anecdotes, his notice of Mr. Wale, pp. 116, 
117. 

The first act passed for the removal of nuisances in the streets of 
London was in the second of George the Third, and the act passed for 
the final removal of projecting signs was in the eleventh of George the 
Third. But there is strong evidence to shew that, in 1764, signs had, in 
some parts of London at least, disappeared from the streets, and, conse- 
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advantage of the event to announce, by advertisements in 
the daily papers, that preparations were making for " an 
exhibition of curious signs, by brokers and sign-painters of 
Knave's Acre, Harp Alley," 16 and to keep the subject before 
the public mind until the opening of the exhibition in the 
following year. 

In the spring of 1761, the divided artists displayed 
their works to the public in two exhibitions. The greater 
and more distinguished body at Spring Gardens, as the 
" Society of Artists of Great Britain and the seeeders, 
though few in number, were influenced by motives suffi- 
ciently important to draw others around them, and to 
make an attractive exhibition in the great room of the 
Society of Arts, in which the exhibition of 1760 had been 
made. 

The exhibitors at Spring Gardens proclaimed the appro- 
priation of their revenue, by printing in their exhibition- 
catalogue a design by Wale, engraved by Grignion, repre- 
senting the Genius of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, 



quently, that painters had at that time but little to do in that branch of 
art 

Extract from St James's Chronicle of July 20, 1764. 

"My master yesterday sent me to take a place in the Canterbury 
stage ; he said, that when I came to Charing Cross, I should see which 
was the proper inn by the words on the sign. I rambled about, but 
could see no sign at all. At last I was told that there used to be such a 
sign under a little golden cross, which I saw at a two pair of stairs win- 
dow. I entered the yard, and found the waiter swearing about innova- 
tions. He said that the members of parliament were unaccountable 
enemies to signs, which used to shew trades ; that, for his master's part, 
he might put on sackcloth, for nobody came to buy sack. * If,' said he, 
'any of the signs were too large, could they not have limited the size, 
without pulling down the sign-posts, and destroying the painted orna- 
ments of the Strand P' On my return, I saw some men pulling with 
ropes at a curious sign-iron, which seemed to have cost some pounds ; 
along with the iron down came the leaden cover to the pent-house, 
which will cost at least, also, some pounds to repair." 

19 St James s Chronicle, 26th May, 1761. 
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relieving the Distressed, of which the following is a reduced 
copy: — 




And so far as the object of this exhibition was humanity, 
and the advancement of the interests of modern art, Hogarth 
afforded to it his powerful support. 17 He contributed some 
of his works to it, and made two significant designs for its 
catalogue, which were engraved by Grignion. The frontis- 
piece (a reduced copy of which is annexed) represents a 

17 The minutes of the exhibitors record, that in consequence of a 
proposition made to them by Hogarth, they resolved "to enter into an 
amicable union for their mutual interests, and to concert such measures 
as may best establish the arts on a footing suitable to the genius of the 
country. As a means of effecting that end, they resolved to endeavour 
to explode those prejudices which misguided the lovers of art, and dis- 
couraged living artists." And it was further agreed, in accordance with 
the suggestion of Hogarth, that it be called "The Free Society of Pro- 
fessors of Painting." — Literary Panorama, vol. iiL 1 808. 

It appears that the foregoing resolutions, or, at least, so much of them as 
relates to the name of the Society, not having been carried into practical 
effect, the scceders, who* in 1763, enrolled themselves as a Society in the 
Court of King's Bench, adopted the name of the "Free Society" in their 
printed documents. 
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fountain, surmounted by a bust of George the Third. The 
water flowing from this royal fountain falls into a watering- 
pot held by Britannia, who directs its course to the nourish- 
ment of the roots of three young trees, the trunks of which 
are entwined, and respectively inscribed, "Painting," "Sculp- 
ture," "Architecture;" emblematical of the confident hope 
entertained that native talent in art would be cherished by 
royal patronage. 




" Et spcs et ratio stucuorum in Caisare tantum." 
The hopea and the rewards of learning depend on Caeaar only. 
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The second of these designs, of which also a reduced 
copy is annexed, is a vignette printed at the end of the 
catalogue, emblematical of the contempt of the artists for the 
taste and judgment of the wealthy connoisseur or collector. 
It is expressed by a monkey fantastically dressed in the pink 
of the mode, holding an eye-glass in his right hand, and, in 
his left, a watering-pot, with which he nourishes the stumps 
of three old decayed trees, in three pots, on which are in- 
scribed, "Obit 1602," "Obit 1600," "Obit 1604," with a 
label on the ground, on which is written " Exoticks." 18 




18 The bitterness of this satire seems to intimate that, in 1761, Hogarth 
retained a perfect recollection of the wealthy connoisseurs having, in 
1750, allowed his six wonderful pictures of "La Mariage a la Mode" 
(now in the National Gallery) to be sold, in Carlo Maratti frames, for 
which he had paid twenty-four guineas, for one hundred and twenty 
guineas ! ! 

" So great was the demand for the catalogues with the illustrative 
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Thus, two annual exhibitions having been established in 
London, and the contributors to them having dated the 
existence of that to which each respectively belonged, from 
the parent exhibition of 1760, the reader will best pursue 
their several courses, if these be placed beside each other in 
two parallel columns : — 

Exhibition of the Society of Ar- 
Exhibition at the Rooms of the tists Q j Great Briiainy ^ the 

Society of Arts, in tie Strand. GW Room, Spring Gardens. 

The advertisement of this The advertisement of this 
exhibition was as follows :— exhibition was as follows : — 



*' Office of the Society for the Encourage, 
ment of Artt, 6(c., April 1761. 

" Notice is hereby given, 
that tickets for the exhibition 
will be delivered at the Secre- 
tary's office, in the Strand, to 
the members, or their order in 
writing, every evening between 
the hours of six and nine. 

" Any member may make 
one ticket serve for any number 
of persons, by specifying the 
number under his hand on the 
back of the ticket. The tickets 
are for the admission of persons 
from seven in the morning till 
one in the afternoon. 

" From one till two the room 
will be shut up. 

" From two o'clock none but 
members, or such as they bring 
with them, will be admitted ; and 



" Turk's Head, Gerard Street, So ho, 
March 1761. 

"The committee chosen by 
the body of artists who exhibited 
last year in the Society's rooms 
in the Strand, give notice that 
the exhibition for this year will 
be in May next, at the Great 
Room, Spring Gardens. 

" The artists of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland are desired to 
have their several performances 
ready by the 27th of April, at 
farthest, in order that the ca- 
talogue may be made out in 
time. 

U F. M. Newton, Secretary. 

" Catalogues One Shilling 
each." 1 ' 

On the 4th of June, in this 



prints of Hogarth, that the plates were 'soon worn out, and Grignion 
engraved others from the same drawings." Thirteen thousand of them 
were sold. — See Hogarth Illustrated, by John Ibkland, vol. Ui. p. 100, 
and the account, printed in this volume, of the sales of catalogues. 
Public Advertiser, April 28th, 1761. 
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the room will be shut again 
every evening at seven."* 0 

The public were admitted 
gratuitously by tickets. 

The price of a catalogue 
(when required) was sixpence; 
to which is prefixed an announce- 
ment, of which the following is 
a copy : — 

" The money arising from 
the sale of these catalogues will 
be given by the artists, imme- 
diately after the exhibition, to 
some public charity." 

The exhibition produced, 
after all its expenses were paid, 
upwards of £150; which was 
appropriated in benefactions, as 
follows: — 

To Middlesex Hospital . . . £50 
To the British Lying-in Hos- j 

pital S 

To the Asylum for Female 

Orphans 

And the balance to poor artists.*' 



irig Gardens, 1761. 



50 



50 



year, the exhibition was publicly 
illuminated in honour of the 
king's birth-day. 

The committee prevailed on 
the artists to increase its number 
from sixteen to twenty-four, pre- 
serving the original relative pro- 
portion of professors of each de- 
partment of art. 

The artists were now too 
happy in their new position to 
dream of insecurity, or of having 
any thing to fear. But their 
committee, alive to the impor- 
tance of the power it held, passed 
among themselves, unknown to 
the Society, the following reso- 
lutions : — 

" That the arrangement or 
disposition of the several per- 
formances at all exhibitions 
should be absolutely left to the 
then subsisting committee. . . . 
That a president and secretary 



» PubUc Advertiser, April 29th, 1761. 

21 The following is an extract from the minutes of the weekly board 
of Middlesex Hospital, 2d June, 1761 :— 

" Mr. Mathias, and three other gentlemen, appeared at the board, and 
paid to the treasurer 50/. from the gentlemen artists of the Exhibition of 
Arts in the Strand." 

Extract from the records of the weekly board of the British Lying-in- 
Hospital, 29th May, 1761 

"Received by the hands of Messrs. R. Pine, James Basire, Gabriel 
Mathias, Jerad Leigh, and William Bellars, 507., as a donation from the 
artists who exhibited their performances at the rooms of the Society of 
Arts in the Strand." 

" Asylum for Female Orphans, June 1, 1761. 
" Reported, that the Society of Artists who exhibited at the great 
room of the Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, in the Strand, 
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to the Society should be chosen 
by themselves out of their own 
body. . . . That, if any member 
of the committee should resign, 
the choice of another to fill the 
vacancy should be in themselves. 
And, lastly (by injunction), that 
the resolutions of the committee 
should be kept a profound secret 
from the Society, except when 



this day gave a donation of 50/. to this charity. That it be recommended 
. to the next general court to elect Mr. Devis (one of the gentlemen artists 
who presented the said donation) a perpetual governor." 
See, also, The London Magazine for 1761. 

Names of the artists (sixty-five in number) whose works constituted 
the exhibition (copied from the catalogue) : — 



Paintings. 


N. Smith. 


J. Collet. 


W. Pars (aged 17.) 


J. Scott. 


— Donowell. 


O. Mathias. 


J. Welsh. 


R. Pranker, Engraver. 


Vender Mijn. 


— Fisher. 


Mrs. Lonjew. 


— Manisi. 


— Bacon. 


Miss Martin. 


W. Tomkins. 


J. Gosset. 


S. Bock. 


W. Pethers. 


— Zudowig. 


M. Marco. 


R. Pine. 






A. Deris. 


J. Panton. 




H. C. Shaak. 


J. Smith. 


— Bickham. 


D. Dod. 


R. Chambers. 




♦Chev. Caaali. 


T. Moore. 


Miniatures, Medals, S(e. 


W. Smith. 




— Millington. 


J. Highmore. 


Drawings, Engravings, 6fc. 


— Diemar. 


J. Collet. 


W. Newton. 


L. Pingo. 


— Pyle. 


J. Donalson, - 




— Cooper. 


D. Serres. 


— Chatelin, 




W. Pickett. 


*A. Cozens. 


— Ravenet, 


Engravers. 




Miss Reed. 


— Grignion, 


Note. — Works by persons 


T. Keyse. 


— Mason, 




against whose names 


*— Paine. 


L. Bower. 


there is this mark *, 


Miss Anning. 


— King. 


were the successful 


F. Swaine. 


J. Basire, En, 


jraver • 


candidates to the So- 


R. Cosway (aged 19). 


*A. Cozen. 


ciety of Arts for prizes ; 


Sculpture and Models. 


Miss Hoare. 


all the other works are 


— Nollekens. 


W. Bellars. 


here for public exhibi- 


— Atkins. 


M. Albert. 


tion only. 
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1762. 

The exhibitors in the Strand 
this year constituted themselves 
into a regularly organised So- 
ciety, under the name of " The 
Society of Artists associated for 
the Relief of Distressed Brethren, 
their Widows and Orphans," to 
be supported by annual exhibi- 
tions of their works. 

Thus was given the first prac- 
tical impulse towards the adop- 
tion among British artists, as a 
community, of that principle of 
provident foresight which leads 
to independence. 

They issued to the public a 
printed prospectus, headed — 

" THE ORIGINAL PLAN OF THE 
ARTISTS' SOCIETY. 

"It is well known there is 
scarce a profession or business 
that has not, by prudent fore- 
sight and economy, established 
certain funds for the support of 
the distressed and decayed of 
their own number, when more 
public provision has been want- 
ing. 

" The professors of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, which 
hold the first rank among the 
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it was indispensably necessary 
to act otherwise."" 

1762. 

The Society of Artists of 
Great Britain commenced this 
year to charge one shilling for 
admission to their exhibition. 
The catalogue was given gratis. 

An address (the committee's 
manifesto), of which the follow- 
ing is a copy, was appended to 
the catalogue, and shews the 
change made in the appropria- 
tion of the Society's revenue : — 

"The public may justly re- 
quire to be informed of the na- 
ture and extent of every design 
for which the favour of the public 
is openly solicited. The artists, 
who were themselves the first 
projectors of an exhibition in this 
nation, and who have now con- 
tributed to the following cata- 
logue, think it, therefore, neces- 
sary to explain their purpose, 
and justify their conduct. An 
exhibition of works of art, being 
a spectacle new in this kingdom, 
has raised various opinions and 
conjectures among those who are 
unacquainted with the practice 
in foreign nations. Those who 
set out their performances to 
general view have been too often 
considered as the rivals of each 



29 See the Pamphlet entitled The Conduct of the Royal Academicians, 
&c. pp. 12, 13. 
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arts in the ornaments and beau- 
ties of life, are almost the only 
body who, through that inatten- 
tion incident to men of genius, 
are destitute of such provision. 
It is not nature alone that gives 
perfection to their works ; artists 
must be assisted by study, ob- 
servation, and practice, without 
which genius is insufficient, and 
the intense application necessary 
thereto, frequently affects both 
their health and circumstances, 
while the inconsiderate part of 
the world are apt to conceive a 
contempt for the art, from the 
appearance, and even the mis- 
fortunes, of the artist. 

" It is also certain, that pri- 
vate artists, by assisting one an- 
other, have brought these arts to 
such perfection, as justly entitled 
them to public patronage, and 
thereby gave rise to those Aca- 
demies and institutions which do 
honour to the countries where 
they are established ; and who- 
ever consults the history and 
progress of the arts, must be 
sensible that, in proportion to 
such encouragement, they have 
either flourished or declined. 

" These artists acknowledge 
that spirit of encouragement 
which the public, during their 
late exhibitions, expressed in 
their favour; they consider it 
as a promising omen of their 
future success, and can by no 
means omit so favourable an op- 
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other, — as men actuated, if not 
by avarice, at least by vanity, 
and contending for superiority of 
fame, though not for a pecuniary 
prize. It cannot be denied, or 
doubted, that all who offer them- 
selves to criticism are desirous 
of praise. This desire is not 
only innocent but virtuous, while 
it is undebased by artifice and 
unpolluted by envy ; and of envy 
and artifice those men can never 
be accused who, already enjoy- 
ing all the honours and profits of 
their profession, are content to 
stand candidates for public no- 
tice, with genius yet unexperi- 
enced, and diligence yet unre- 
warded ; who, without any hope 
of increasing their own reputa- 
tion or interest, expose their 
names and their works only that 
they may furnish an opportunity 
of appearance to the young, the 
diffident, and the neglected. 

" The purpose of this exhibi- 
tion is not to enrich the artists, 
but to advance the art ; the emi- 
nent are not flattered by pre- 
ference, nor the obscure insulted 
with contempt. Whoever hopes 
to deserve public favour is here 
invited to display his merit. 

" Of the price put upon this 
exhibition, some account may be 
demanded. Whoever sets his 
work to be shewn, naturally de- 
sires a multitude of spectators ; 
but his desire defeats its own end 
where spectators assemble in 
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portunity of enabling merit to 
emerge from obscurity, and 
guard against the accidents of 
life they are subject to, in com- 
mon with the rest of mankind, 
and which too often render them 
the greatest objects of compas- 
sion ; because true merit is ge- 
nerally accompanied with mo- 
desty. 

" We, the subscribers, there- 
fore, having maturely considered 
what is premised, agree to form 
ourselves into an institution, 
founded on the sentiments of 
honour, compassion, and pru- 
dence, to be called, « A Free So- 
ciety of Artists, associated for 
Relief of the Distressed and De- 
cayed Brethren, their Widows 
and Children/ And, by a per- 
severance in this resolution, to 
deserve the further countenance 
of the public, at a time when the 
fine arts have been so remarkably 
patronised, and for carrying our 
design into execution, we do here- 
by make the following rules for 
the government of this Society:— 

mSEiSi " Fir8t Xt i8 *Z™ d there 
|^7 h JJ55J- 8nal1 06 one annual exhibition, 
aro tobeeonae and all artists in painting, sculp- 
the society, ture, or architecture, who shall 
exhibit one or more of their per- 
formances, at such time, and in 
such place and manner, as di- 
rected, shall become members of 
this Society, upon their con- 
forming to the regulations here- 
after specified. 
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such numbers as to obstruct one 
another. 

"Though we are far from 
wishing to diminish the pleasures, 
or depreciate the sentiments of 
any class of the community, we 
know, however, what every one 
knows, that all cannot be j udges 
or purchasers of works of art; 
yet we have already found by 
experience, that all are desirous 
to see an exhibition. When the 
terms of admission were low, our 
rooms were thronged with such 
multitudes as made access dan- 
gerous, and* frightened away 
those whose approbation was 
most desired. Yet, because it is 
seldom believed that money is 
got but for the love of money, 
we shall tell the use which we 
intend to make of our expected 
profits. Many artists of great 
abilities are unable to sell their 
works for their due price; to 
remove this inconvenience, an 
annual sale [by auction] will be 
appointed, to which every man 
may send his works, and send 
them, if he will, without his 
name. These works will be re- 
viewed by the committee that 
conduct the exhibition. A price 
will be secretly set on every 
piece, and registered by the 
secretary. If the piece exposed 
is sold for more, the whole price 
shall be the artist's ; but, if the 
purchasers value it at less than 
the committee, the artists shall 
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" Every artist who shall, for 
five years successively, exhibit as 
above, shall become a perpetual 
member of this Society. But, as 
accidents may happen, any mem- 
bers, after exhibiting for two 
years successively, may omit one 
year (at one time only), on pay- 
ing the sum of two guineas to- 
wards the fund for that year, 
and continue such omissions and 
payments till they have com- 
pleted five years' exhibitions, in 
which case, and not before, they 
shall be deemed perpetual mem- 
bers. 

" Provided that sickness, or 
necessary absence out of these 
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be paid the deficiency from the 
profits of the exhibition." 

The sale by auction, at Lang- 
den's room, Covent Garden, hav- 
ing produced 122/. 15*. 4d. less 
than the value set on the pictures 
by the committee, that deficiency 
was paid to the artists. A few 
works sold for more than the 
value set on them by the com- 
mittee, but by far the greater 
part below that estimate.* 3 This 
plan appears to have been dis- 
continued with the first experi- 
ment. 

The money received at the 
exhibition this year was 524/. 
8*. lrf.** 



M See Literary Panorama, vol. in. and Edwabds' Anecdotes, Intro- 
duction, p. xxviii. 

* This year (1762) presented to public view, in addition to the novel- 
ties of the exhibition in Spring Gardens and that in the Strand, the col- 
lection of signs, which was exhibited in Bow Street, Covent Garden. The 
mention made of this exhibition by the newspaper press of the day pre- 
sents so many illustrations of the state of art, and of the spirit of the 
times, and affords such unquestionable evidence of its having awakened 
in the public a lively interest, that the leading features of the project are 
subjoined: — 

The following is extracted from the St. James's Chronicle of March 
26, 1762:— 

"The Society of Arts, Manufactures, &c, are preparing for the annual 
exhibition of polite arts, hoping by degrees to render this nation as 
eminent in taste as in war; and that, by bestowing premiums, and 
encouraging a generous emulation among artists, the productions of 
painting, sculpture, &c, may no longer be considered as exotics, but 
naturally flourish in the soil of Great Britain. The Society of Sign- 
Painters are also preparing a most magnificent collection of portraits, 
landscapes, fancy-pieces, flower-pieces, history-pieces, night-pieces, Scrip- 
ture-pieces, &c. &c, designed by the ablest masters, and executed by the 
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kingdoms (the reality and ne- 1763. 

cessity of which being made The property of the Society 

appear to the Society) shall not not being secured to it by law, 

forfeit any privilege to members, it was resolved, on the 12th 



best hands in these kingdoms. The virtuosi will have a new opportunity 
to display their taste on this occasion, by discovering the different styles 
of the several masters employed, and pointing out by what hand each 
piece is drawn. A remarkable cognoscenti, who has attended at the 
Society's great room, with his eye-glass, for several mornings, has already 
piqued himself on discovering the famous painter of The Rising Sun (a 
modern Claude) in an elegant night-piece of the man in the moon." 

The title-page of the exhibition catalogue reads thus : A Catalogue of 
the Ordinal Paintings, Busts, Carved Figures, #r. now Exhibiting by 
the Society of Sign- Painters, at the Large Room, the upper end of Bow 
Street, Covent Garden, nearly opposite the Playhouse Passage. Price One 
Shilling. 

The following critique on the exhibition appeared in the St. James's 
Chronicle of April 24, 1762 : — 

"If there is any satire in this design, it must be in humming their 
customers. It is well known that the Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, &c, are at a great expense in making their elegant 
exhibition, and that they give their tickets all away. The artists, indeed, 
sell catalogues there to those who choose to buy them, and dispose of the 
money that is got by them to charities. The body of artists made their 
catalogue-ticket to serve last year for the whole time of exhibition at 
Spring Gardens, and sold them but at a shilling a* piece; the profits of 
which were likewise distributed in charities. But the Society (as they 
call themselves) of Sign-Painters, or rather of Bites, who borrow that 
name, have the assurance to fix a ticket to each catalogue that they sell, 
for their own profit, at a shilling ; and by tearing off the ticket at the 
inner door of entrance, make the purchase of a new catalogue absolutely 
necessary for a second admission. In fine, this exhibition is a most scan- 
dalous abuse and bubble. The best entertainment it can afford is that 
of standing in the street, and observing with how much shame in their 
faces the people come out of the house." 

Another notice of the exhibition appeared in the same journal for 
April 29, 1762, in the following terms : — 

" The company has all along consisted of the genteeler sort of people ; 
no disturbance happened till this day, when some persons got admittance 
who were so unmannerly as to laugh beyond measure. On Sunday, the 
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if, on recovery or return, they 
fulfil the five years' exhibitions, 
as prescribed ; nor shall a mem- 
ber's death, after being admitted 



1)1 
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November 1768, that the Society 
be enrolled ; but, on taking legal 
advice, it appeared that enroll- 
ment would not answer the pur- 



25th, the door-keepers refreshed themselves at Mother Redcap's ; as did 
also the Society, at the Old Hat, Ealing, at the expense of the public." 

An advertisement was inserted in the catalogue, and also in the daily 
papers, in these words : — 

" The Society of Sign-Painters take this opportunity of refuting a 
most malicious suggestion, that their exhibition is designed as a ridicule 
on the exhibitions of the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c, and 
of the artists. They intend theirs as an appendix only, or, in the style 
of painters, a companion to the others. There is nothing in their collec- 
tion that will be understood by any candid person as a reflection on any 
body, or body of men. They are not in the least prompted by any mean 
jealousy, to depreciate the merits of their brother artists. Animated by 
the same public spirit, their sole view is to convince foreigners, as well as 
their own blinded countrymen, that however inferior this nation may be 
unjustly deemed in other branches of the polite arts, the palm for sign- 
painting must be universally ceded to us, the Dutch themselves not 
excepted." 

The following account of the exhibitions is principally extracted from 
The London Register for April 1 762 : — 

" It is the project of Mr. Bonnel Thornton, a well-known gentleman, 
in whose house the pictures are exhibited. He is, perhaps, the only 
person in England, if we except Hogarth, who could have carried the 
scheme into execution. To exercise his wit and humour in an innocent 
laugh, and to raise that laugh in others, seems to have been his chief aim 
in the spectacle. On entering, you pass through a large parlour and 
paved yard, of which, as they contain nothing but old common signs, we 
shall take no further notice than what is said of them in the catalogue, 
which the reader will not find to be barren of wit and humour. On 
entering the grand room, you find yourself in a large and commodious 
apartment, hung round with green baize, on which this curious collection 
of wooden originals is fixed flat, and from whence hang keys, bells, 
swords, poles, sugar-loaves, tobacco-rolls, candles, and other ornamental 
figures, carved in wood, which commonly dangled from the pent-houses 
of the different shops in our streets. On the chimney-board (to imitate 
the style of the catalogue) is a large blazing fire, painted in water-colours ; 
and within, a kind of cupola, or rather dome, which lets the light into 
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into this Society, deprive bis 
widow or children of any benefit 
accruing from the same. 

" Every artist who exhibited 
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pose intended. Alarm now ex- 
isted among the members of the 
Society ; they could not imagine 
why the committee took so much 



the room, is written in golden capitals, upon a blue ground, a motto, 
disposed in the form following :— 

8PECTATUM 

i I 

H KHSIH ~ 

"From this short description of the grand room (when we consider 
the singular nature of the paintings themselves, and the peculiarity of 
the other decorations), it may be easily imagined that no connoisseur who 
has made the tour of Europe ever entered a picture-gallery that struck 
his eye more forcibly at first sight, or provoked his attention with more 
extraordinary appearance. We will now, if the reader pleases, conduct 
him round the room, and take a more accurate survey of the curious 
originals before us ; to which end we shall proceed to transcribe some of 
the most conspicuous features of the ingenious Society's catalogue, adding, 
by the way, such remarks as may seem necessary for his instruction or 
entertainment : — 

"No. 1. Portrait of a justly celebrated painter, though an English- 
man and a modern. 

"No. 8. 'The Vicar of Bray.* The portrait of a beneficed clergy- 
man at full length. 'The Vicar of Bray' is an ass in a feather-topped 
grizzle, band, and pudding-sleeves. This is a much droller conceit, and 
has much more effect, as here executed, than the old design of the ass 
loaded with preferment. 

"No. 9. 'The Irish Arms.' By Patrick O'Blaney. N.B. Captain 
Terence O'Cutter stood for them. This sign represents a pair of ex- 
tremely thick legs, in white stockings and black gaiters. 

"No. 12. 'The Scotch Fiddle.' By M'Pherson. Done from himself. 
The figure of a Highlander sitting under a tree, enjoying that greatest of 
pleasures, scratching where it itches. 

" No. 16. 4 A Man.' Nine tailors at work, in allusion to the old say- 
ing, ' Nine tailors make a man.' 

"No. 19. 'Nobody, alias Somebody. A Character.' The figure of 
an officer, all head, arms, legs, and thighs. This piece has a very odd 
effect, it being so drolly executed that you don't miss the body. 
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with this body the present year 
1762, and who shall sign and 
seal this agreement before the 
25th of March, 1763, shall be 
deemed a founder of this So- 
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pains to be continued in office, 
that ought to bring them nothing 
but trouble, if they had no views 
apart from the interests of the 
Society. 



" No. 20. * Somebody, alias Nobody.' The companion of the fore- 
going, both by Hogarty. A rosy figure, with little head and a huge 
body, whose belly swags over, almost quite down to his shoe-buckles. 
By the staff in his hand, it appears to be intended to represent a con- 
stable : it might also be mistaken for an eminent justice of the peace. 

" No. 22. 4 The Stragglers : a Matrimonial Conversation.' By Ransby. 
Represents a man and his wife fighting for the breeches. 

"No. 23. 1 A Freemason's Lodge; or, the Impenetrable Secret.' By 
a Sworn Brother. The supposed ceremony, and probable consequences, 
of what is called ' making a mason.' Represents the master of the lodge 
with a red-hot salamander in his hand, and the new brother blindfold, 
and in a comical situation of fear and good-luck. 

"No. 27. 4 The Spirit of Contradiction.' Two brewers with a barrel 
of beer pulling different ways. 

" No. 35. * A Man in his Element. 1 A sign for an eating-house. A 
cook roasting at a fire, and the devil basting him. 

"No. 36. *A Man out of his Element.' A sailor falling off a horse, 
with his head lighting against a mile-stone. 

"No. 38. * A Bird.' By Allison. Underneath is written 

* A bird in band far better 'tis 
Than two that in the bushes is.' 

" No. 37. * A Man Loaded with Mischief,' is represented carrying a 
woman, a magpie, and a monkey, on his back." 

"No. 39. * Absalom Hanging.' A peruke-maker's sign, by Sclatter. 
Underneath is written, 

' If Absalom had not worn his own hair, 
Absalom had not been hanging there.' 

" But the cream of the whole jest is No. 49 and No. 50, its companion, 
hanging on each side of the chimney. These two are by an unknown 
hand, the exhibition having been favoured with them from an unknown 
quarter. Ladies and gentlemen are requested not to finger them, as they 
are concealed by blue curtains to preserve them. Behind the curtains 
are two boards, on one of which is written 1 Ha ! ha ! ha ! ' and on the 
other, * He I he! he!' At the opening of the exhibition, the ladies had 
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Thus early, the few acquired 
the power that properly belonged 
to the many ; and, to increase it, 
they evinced at the exhibition 
partiality to those artists whose 
productions could excite neither 
envy nor fear of competition; 
thereby assuring to themselves a 
majority of votes at the elec 
tions. 23 

The receipt of the exhibition 
this year was 560/. 



infinite curiosity to know what was behind the curtains, but were afraid 
to gratify it. This covered laugh is no bad satire on the indecent pic- 
tures in some collections, hung up in the same manner with curtains 
over them. 

"No. 66. 'A Tobacconist's Sign.' By Bransby. The conceit and 
execution are admirable. It represents a common-councilman and two 
friends drunk over a bottle. The common-councilman, asleep, has fallen 
back in his chair. One of his friends (an officer) is lighting a pipe at 
his nose ; whilst the other (a doctor) is using his thumb as a tobacco- 
stopper." 

Some humour was also intended in the juxtaposition of the signs, as 
" The Three Apothecaries' Gallipots," and " The Three Coffins," its com- 
panion. 

It is recorded that Hogarth entered into this humorous adventure of 
Mr. Bonnel Thornton, and gave a few touches of chalk where character 
could be introduced. Thus, in the portraits of the King of Prussia, and 
the Empress Maria Theresa, its companion, he changed the cast of their 
eyes, so as to make them leer significantly at each other. Every pot- 
house politician could understand this, and thus the wit and humour 
displayed by the exhibition was of the most popular kind. — See the 
Catalogue of the Exhibition; Chaumeks' Preface to The Connoisseur, 
vol. i. pp. xii-xiv (British Essayists, vol. xxx, Lend. 1817, 12mo.); 
Nichols' Anecdotes of Hogarth, third edition, p. hi ; Southbt's Life of 
Cowper, vol. i. pp. 53-65 (Works of W. Cowper, Land. 1836, 8vo.); and 
the St. James's Chronicle of 1762. 

84 " The Society's choice of a committee naturally fell on the most 
eminent artists, such having fewer temptations to partiality or injustice ; 
but they frequently declined to accept of office, and such as did rarely 
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ciety, and the same shall be al- 
lowed one of the five years' ex- 
hibitions necessary to constitute 
a perpetual member. 
••How .*hi- " Second, A general meeting 

blUon. are to gha ll be held withm ten days 



beconducted, 
and the no 
ceoaary offi 



t no- a ft er eve ry exhibition, to appoint 



iry am- * * ■ 

elected, a time and place for the next, 
and choose the officers for the 
ensuing year. 

" The committee then chosen 
shall be instructed to prepare 
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for, and direct the manner of, 
the next year's exhibition, ac- 
cording to the following general 
rules: — 

" 1. They shall reject no works 
presented them, but such as 
are offensive to modesty, or 
judged unworthy exhibition. 

" 2. In hanging the pictures, and 
disposing of other works, 
they sBall shew no respect to 
persons, but place them in 
such manner as, to the best 
of their judgment, shall ap- 
pear for the advantage of the 
whole, and the honour of the 
exhibition. But any person 
may appeal from their deter- 
mination to a general meet- 
ing, which shall be held, at 
least, three days before every 
exhibition. 

** 8. The catalogues shall 
made by ranging the artists' 
names in capital letters and 
alphabetical order, with their 
places of abode annexed 
thereto; immediately under 
which shall be mentioned the 
work or works exhibited by 
such artist, numerically 
marked in the margin. 



Spring Gardens, 1764. 
1764. 

The apprehension by which 
the members were excited led 
them to offer, at general meet- 
ings, suggestions with a view to 
acquire security and confidence ; 
but they were regularly opposed 
by the committee — always the 
same men. Continual opposi- 
tion increased both suspicion and 
impatience. 

On the 24th January, 1764, 
a motion was made, at a general 
meeting, to solicit his majesty to 
incorporate the Society by royal 
charter. The usual opposition 
of the committee was made, great 
excitement followed, which ren- 
dered the designs of the com- 
mittee to shackle and subdue 
their brethren so evident, that 
when the president put the ques- 
tion, it was carried almost unani- 
mously. In consequence, a com- 
mittee to prepare the form of a 
charter was appointed. 26 

The receipt from the exhi- 
bition was 762/. 13s. 

1765. 

The charter was in substance 
almost a copy of the abstract of 
the proposed royal charter pub- 
lished in 1755 by the artists, 



attended. Hence it was, that two-thirds of the committee were not con- 
spicuous for talent, and being present on all occasions, the whole business 
of the Society fell into their hands."— The Conduct of the Royal Aca- 
demicians, g*c., ut supra. 
* Ibid, 
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"4. They shall have the direc- 
tion of printing and selling 
catalogues, or fixing a price 
for admission into the exhi- 
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when they endeavoured to found 
a Royal Academy on " general 
benevolence," and was granted 
on the 26th January, 1765. 8 * It 



77 Abstract of the Charter of Incorporation of the Society of Artists of 
Great Britain. Granted 26th January, 1765. 

Arms.— .... "That is to say, 
upon a field azure a brush, a chisel, 
and a pair of compasses, composed 
firetty, or ; over them in chief a regal 
crown proper. SupporteVs: on the 
dexter side Britannia ; on the sinister 
side Concord." 

Crest. — "On a wreath an oak- 
branch and a palm-branch in saltire, 
in the centre of which is a chaplet of 
laurel." 

Constitution.— u The Society of 

Artists of Great Britain to consist of 

Arms, or Common Seal, of the Society . 

of Artista of Great Britain. a president, vice-president, directors, 

and fellows, for ever hereafter to be 
a body politic and corporate, and to have perpetual succession,* and may 
have power, notwithstanding the statute of mortmain, to purchase, to 
have, take, acquire, receive, possess, enjoy, and hold, to them and their 
successors, manors, messuages, &c. in fee* and perpetuity, for life, or years, 
or otherwise, and likewise authority to hold and enjoy lands, &c. which 
may be devised, granted, or sold, to the said Society. And also to pur- 
chase, hold, and possess, in mortmain, in perpetuity, or otherwise, to 
them, or in trust for them and their successors, for the use and benefit of 
the said corporation, from any person or persons, bodies politic or cor- 
porate, or otherwise, not exceeding the yearly value of 1000/. over and 
above all charges and reprizes, and to sell, grant, demise, and dispose of 
the same for lives or years. 

" Clause.— And to be able to sue and to be sued, as other bodies 




* The first directors (named in the charter) were, George Lambert (president), 
Francis Hayman (vice-president), Richard Dalton (treasurer), F. M. Newton, 
(secretary), J. M'Ardel), George Barrett, W. Chambers, W. Collins, F. Cotes, C. 
Grignion, J. Gwyn, N. Hone, J. Meyer, G. M. Moser, J. Payne, E. Penny, 
E. Rooker, P. Sandby, C. Seaton, W. Tyler, S. Wale, R. Wilson, G. Wilton, 
R. Yeo. 
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bition ; and they, or any per- 
son by them authorised, shall 
receive the money for the 
same, and daily, or weekly, 
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left the number of the Society's 
members unlimited, and desig- 
nates each member " Fellow," 
and each member of its govern- 



politic and corporate in Great Britain. Common seal as before delivered, 
with power to break, alter, or change, the same, from time to time, as 
they may think fit. 

" Clause. — Directors to consist of twenty-four persons, whereof the 
president, vice-president, treasurer, and secretary, to be four ; and that 
all persons who, within six months from the date hereof, shall be chosen 
fellows by the first president, vice-president, and directors, therein after 
named, and, in all times after the said six months, by the directors and 
fellows of the said body corporate for the time being, shall be fellows of 
the said society, and so called during life, excepting by the statutes of the 
said society removed. 

" Clause. — And for the better execution of this grant, we do nominate, 
constitute, and appoint George Lambert, &c. as before delivered, until the 
feast of St. Luke next after the expiration of one year from the date 
hereof, and from thence till other fit and able persons be chosen into their 
said several offices and rooms. 

M Proviso. — That the president, vice-president, treasurer, and secretary, 
and the rest of the directors, be either painters, sculptors, architects, or 
engravers by profession, and that all persons to be appointed directors 
shall aid, advise, and assist, in the business of the said corporation. 

" Further clause. — Liberty of the said corporation to hold meetings of 
themselves for the better improvement of the said arts, &c. as often as it 
shall be necessary, within the city of London, or ten miles thereof. 

" Clause.— And that it shall be lawful for the said society from time 
to time to nominate and choose, once in every year, fit and able persons, 
being members thereof, to be president, vice-president, treasurer, secretary, 
and directors, to continue severally until St. Luke's Day next after the 
expiration of one year from the time of their respective elections, if they 
shall so long live, or not be removed for just cause, and from thence till 
another be chosen. And in case of the death or removal of the president, 
vice-president, treasurer, or secretary, and directors, to choose able per- 
sons to fill up such offices, and the person or persons so chosen, to con- 
tinue tUl the expiration of one year, for which the said directors shall be 
then chosen. 

" Clause. — And in case of the absence of the president and vice-presi- 
dent on any day upon which a meeting of the society had been before 
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lodge it in some reputable 
banker's hands, till the ex- 
piration of the exhibition. A 
fair book shall be kept by the 



Spring Gardens, 1765. 

ment "Director." Various im- 
portant points were left; inde- 
finite; but so long as the final 
settlement of questions of doubt 



appointed, then it shall be lawful for the directors then and there 
bled, being of the number of sixteen or more, to elect among themselves a 
person to be vice-president for that meeting only, which vice-president so 
elected shall have the same authority in all respects as if the president or 
vice-president were actually present. And if it shall happen that the 
election of the president or other officers cannot be perfected on the feast 
of St. Luke, that they may appoint any other day near the said feast of 
St. Luke for the perfecting thereof, which shall always be by ballot, and 
bo from day to day till completed. 

" Further clause. — Liberty to the said president, &c. to assemble to- 
gether in London, or within ten miles thereof, as the president shall 
appoint, by summons or notice, which he is hereby empowered timely to 
issue for that purpose, and, when met, shall have power to make statutes, 
by-laws, and ordinances, necessary and expedient for the government of 
the said society and every member thereof, which statutes, &c. not being 
repugnant to the laws and statutes of this realm, shall be effectually 
observed and kept, and to do all other things concerning the revenue 
thereof. 

" Proviso. — No by-law, statute, or ordinance, so made by them, shall 
be binding upon the said society until the same shall have been read over 
and approved of by the majority of the president, vice-president, directors, 
and fellows, assembled together for that purpose." 

Boll Declaration of the Society of Incorporated Artists of Great Britain 
[211 in number"]. Adopted 1766. 
" We, whose names are hereunto subscribed, do hereby promise, each 
for himself, that we will, to the utmost in our power, promote the honour 
and interest of this Society of artists of Great Britain, and that we will 
observe and conform to all such statutes and orders as are or shall be 
made pursuant to the meaning and intention of the charter for the go- 
vernment and regulation of the Society, so long as we continue members 
thereof. 

John Basher. 



" F. Hayman, President. 
A. Ramsay, Vice-prei. 
W. Chambers. 
Geo. Stubbs. 
Sam. Wale. 
Edwd. Rooker. 



C. Seaton. 
Jos. Wilton. 



William Collins. 
Paul Sandby. 
G. Moser. 



John Clayton. 
N. T. Dall. 
B. Downes. 
P. E. Hauch. 
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secretary, of such receipts or contest belonged to general 
and deposits, open to the in- meetings, no serious evil was to 
spection of any member; and bo apprehended on that account, 
they shall make a faithful as all such points could be settled 
report of their management by by-laws. 
i 1 1 



J. lilrby. 




S. Sherlock. 


C. Mancourt. 


Alexander Cozens. 


F. Sykes. 


J. C. Morland. 


John Greenwood. 


♦it * j» i i TWT _1_ 1_ 

\\ cstfiLld W cob. 


J. rucnards. 


J. Jennings. 


w rw _ 

J. Aonany. 


John smart. 


William Marlow. 


James Hill. 


* 1 C* _ 1 J! 

Andrew Soldi. 


Francis Parsons. 


George Parbury. 


"El— ! — IT 

Francis v espre. 


John Piatt. 


John Donowall. 


Andrew Carlini. 


William Shaw. 


Alex. Bannerman. 


V-ft • m m WWW * ft • 

Richard Wnght. 


Charles Stewart. 


Thomas Chambers. 


*"^V * « « • 1 ft* » 

Charles Muldleton. 


>\ ilhara Thompson. 


Peter Maxell. 


George Dance. 


B. West. 


J. Peates. 


John Vardy. 


A W* f 

A. Baupre. 


Robert Strange. 


C. Canot. 


L. Helm. 


Edward Harry. 


T 1_ TV 11 

John Hall. 


Josh. \\ llliams. 


David Miller. 


W. W. Ryland. 


Charles Bibb. 


J. Grease. 


Thomas Burgess. 


William Elliott. 


J. H. Schaak. 


Joshua Reynolds. 


Edward Fisher. 


W. Tomkins. 


Cosmo Alexander. 


W X % M »1ft 

John Miller. 


Jacob Bonneau. 


Henry Leake. 


Simon Ravenet. 


Benjamin Green. 


Tilly Kettle. 


James Watson. 


William Woouett. 


I ^^LiiC ^J9Sa^# 


Luke Sullivan. 


\V llhain Poland. 


John Edwards. 


John Boydcll. 


Joseph Wright. 


Isaac lajlor. 


Ozias Humphry. 


Davm Martin. 


George Evans. 


Dominic Serres. 


Francis Bartolozxi. 


John T. Seaton. 


Samuel Webster. 


R. Davy. 


C. Catton. 


E. Edwards. 


John Mortimer. 


R. Peters. 


T. Miller. 


Thomas Hudson. 


Richard Dalton. 


T. Brown. 


John Holland. 


F. M. Newton. 


Robert Baldwin. 


W. Williams. 


Nathaniel Hone. 


Hubert Pugh. 


Francis Vivares. 


W. Tyler. 


Josh. Gowpy. 


William Byrne. 


Richard Wilson. 


Christopher Barber. 


H. Hodges. 


F. Gwyn. 


Mason Chamberline. 


R. W. Forrester. 


Charles Grignion. 


Samuel Cotes. 


Edward Stevens. 


G. Meyer. 


John Docker. 


George Wflkison. 


F. Cotes. 


Thomas Gainsborough. 


Francis Zucarelli. 


Richard Yeo. 


William James. 


A. Nelson. 


George Barrett. 


Thomas Lawrenson. 


G. Keate. 


J. M'ArdeD. 


J. H. Oneacle. 


Francis Grose. 


Lewis Barber. 


R. E. Pine. 


James Mason. 


Nathaniel Clarkson. 


G. Sanger. 


Richard Cosway. 
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The Society now, to con- 
ciliate, elected the late committee 
the first directors under the 
charter. 28 A code of by-laws 
was framed, and the form of an 
obligation, which each member 
was required to sign, was adopted. 

The receipt from the exhi- 
bition was 826/. 12*. 

1766. 

From this change of govern- 
ment, the artists derived but 
little advantage. The directors 



J ohn Berridge. 


J. Nesbitt. 


Thomas Burford. 


Vic Maria Picot. 


John Lewis. 


Hugh D. Hamilton. 


P. J. Tassaert. 


W. H. Rooker. 


M. VT. Peters. 


J. P. Friend. 


Christopher Ebdon. 


B. Ralph. 


Sawrey Gilpin. 


John F. Miller. 


John Hamilton. 


Francis Wheatley. 


F. S. Ward. 


Richard Brampton. 


John Fosifer. 


James Richards. 


Valentine Green. 


John Burton. 


William Parry. 


William Kirby. 


H. Manley. 


James Durno. 


John Grandon. 


John Walton. 


B. Mayor. 


Peter Falcond. 


John J. Barralet. 


Thomas Lawrence. 


James Turner. 


George James. 


Joachim Smith. 


Henry Spicer. 


Thomas James. 


C. Biarelli. 


T. M. Diemar. 


William Luurcuson. 


Francis Minshull. 


Cordal Powell. 


John Taylor. 


Peter Burdett. 


Thomas Ballard. 


Nathaniel Dance. 


William Newton. 


Joseph Farrington. 


George Richardson. 


James Nixon. 


Robert Carver. 


Peter Brown. 


Richard Hayward. 


George Romney. 


John Dixon. 


Samuel Finney. 


John Paxton. 


William Bailler. 


Samuel Parr. 


Thomas Atwood. 


Hugh Barron. 


P. S. Lamborn. 


John Kirk. 


J. Marchi. 


Nathaniel Marchant. 


Robert Smirke. 


Charles Herbert. 


Thomas Rogers. 


George Robertson." 


Thomas Sandby. 







* Sir Joshua Reynolds, who at that time neither espoused nor coun- 
tenanced the measures of the committee, declined to be appointed. — 
See Literary Panorama, vol. iii. 1808, p. 1226. 



1762. 

at the next general meeting, 
in order to be discharged 
from such annual trust 

•« How the " Third, For the purposes 
SdS* to ** herein mentioned, there shall be 
a fund accumulated of not less 
than 2000/., by the profits of 
exhibitions, or otherwise, as a 
foundation for a further provi- 
sion, if found practicable. 

" In order to raise this sum, 
three-fourths of the net produce 
of such exhibitions, and other 
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receipts, shall be annually ac- 
cumulated ; and the subscribing 
members hold it as an inviolable 
principle, that no part, either of 
the principal or interest, be 
touched till the said accumula- 
tions complete the said sum of 
2000/. The same is also to be 
understood of all further accu- 
mulations, which are to cease 
when the Society unanimously 
agrees thereto. 
How the " Fourth, As many societies 

fund Is to be ' 

secured. have suffered through the cun- 
ning of ill-designing persons, who 
have taken advantage of their 
not being duly and legally en- 
rolled, and thereby evaded the 
payment of sums of money in- 
trusted them by such societies, it 
is hereby agreed that this present 
institution shall be forthwith en- 
rolled of record in his Majesty's 
Court of King's Bench.*» That 
all monies received shall, so soon 
as possible, after the same 
amounts to the sum of 50/., be 
placed out at interest on govern- 
ment or real security, by a ma- 
jority of the officers and com- 
mittee for the time being, as 
trustees for the fund; and, in 
case of the death of any of them, 
a general meeting shall be called 
immediately, and another ap- 
pointed in his room. They shall 
take proper securities, in their 
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became as despotic as ever ; they 
objected to establish a public 
Academy, and the private one, 
in St. Martin's lane, remained in 
its former languishing state ; and 
the former complaints of par- 
tiality in the distribution of pic- 
tures at the exhibition were re- 
newed. 

On the 3d June, 1766, a 
general meeting resolved to take 
into consideration the low state 
of the Academy in St. Martin's 
Lane, and to supply the defi- 
ciency out of the Society's funds. 

The receipt of the exhibition 
this year was 874/. 9*. 

1767. 

Many of the fellows, sensible 
of the necessity of a public Aca- 
demy, had, from time to time, 
endeavoured, at general meet- 
ings, to obtain such an establish- 
ment ; but the opposition of the 
directors had rendered their ef- 
forts abortive. 

After many struggles, how- 
ever, on the 3d March, 1767, a 
considerable majority resolved, 
" That it be referred to the di- 
rectors to consider of a proper 
form for instituting a public 
Academy, and to lay the same 
before the meeting in September 
next" 

This resolution was far from 



39 "It hath been enrolled accordingly." 
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own names, and give the Society 
a declaration of trust ; which, 
* with the original deed enrolled, 
and other securities, shall be de- 
posited in any banker's, or other 
safe person's, hands, to be ap- 
proved of by the Society. 
" How the " Fifth, The remaining net 
allied. to fourth part of the produce of 
such exhibitions, and other re- 
ceipts, with the interest arising 
from the capital fund, when con- 
solidated, shall be annually ap- 
propriated to the relief of the 
distressed of this body, their 
widows? or children, in equitable 
and fair proportions, by the So- 
ciety, at any of their meetings ; 
and the committee may, at any 
time, discretionally, apply a sum, 
not exceeding 10/., to relieve 
those who are in immediate dis- 
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being agreeable to the directors, 
who, having views of their own, 
wished to avoid carrying the So- 
ciety's resolution into effect. 30 

Mr. Dalton, librarian to the 
king, and treasurer to the So- 
ciety, was a leading roan in its 
direction, and knew all that was 
passing. He had speculated in 
establishing a "print-warehouse* 
in Pall Mall ; but his specula- 
tion had failed, and being de- 
sirous of relieving himself from 
the premises, he had, in con- 
junction with others, formed a 
scheme of engaging the king to 
establish therein a Royal Aca- 
demy of Arts; and he availed 
himself of the state of the Society 
to develope his project. 31 At 
the general meeting, 2d June, 
1767, Mr. Moser announced — 



* Whilst the Society was resolving to apply their funds to establish- 
ing a public academy, the directors were quarrelling about appropriating 
its funds to a purpose in which the members of the Society generally 
had no interest. Chambers and Paine, who were leading members in 
the Society, being both architects, were equally desirous that the funds 
should be laid out in the decoration of some edifice adapted to the objects 
of the institution. This occasioned "much debate, division, and rivalry, 
among their respective partisans," &c. — Galt's Life of West % pt. ii. p. 35. 

91 March 4th, 1768. A petition was presented to his majesty, be- 
seeching him to grant a piece of ground adjacent to the Royal Mews, on 
which the Society might build an Academy. It was signed by seventeen 
directors, and upwards of eighty fellows. When it was presented to the 
Duke of Northumberland, for the purpose of being introduced to his 
majesty, the duke entered into " discussion of a noble and extensive plan 
for the encouragement and improvement of the arts," thinking the plan 
of the artists and the place too narrow.— See The Literary Panorama, 
vol. mix. 1808, p. 1228. 
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tress, or towards the interment 
of any member ; and, in case the 
whole shall not be expended at 
the end of any year, the re- 
mainder may be applied to what 
purpose the Society shall agree 
for the good thereof, according 
to any by-laws to be hereafter 
made. 

~ wh»t ofli- " Sixth, There shall be im- 
ceCary^the^r mediately appointed, and after- 
£?SK2 wards annually elected, a presi- 
dent, two vice-presidents, and 
eight members, who, together, 
shall be a committee for one 
year, to manage and direct, as 
before and hereafter specified, 
viz. the president (or a vice- 
president in his absence) to pre- 
side and keep order in the So- 
ciety, and keep the books of by- 
laws and proceedings. A secre- 
tary shall be appointed, who is 
not, nor shall be, a member, 
during his continuance in that 
office. He shall take minutes, 
give notice of the meetings to 
every member, and have charge 
of the rough minutes only, in 
order to enter the same in the 
Society's books. The committee 
shall also prepare every matter 
relative to the Society, to be 
approved or rejected at the 
general meetings. They shall 
meet monthly, with power of 
adjournment; and any member 
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as a message coming directly 
from the king — that his majesty 
intended to take the arts under 
his royal protection, whereupon 
the meeting resolved, " That the 
resolution passed in March last, 
requiring the directors to pro- 
ceed to consider of a form for 
instituting a public Academy be 
repealed, his majesty having 
been graciously pleased to de- 
clare his royal intention of taking 
the arts under his protection." 

This announcement of the 
institution of a public Academy, 
under the protection of the king, 
so long the general wish, pro- 
mised to establish perfect una- 
nimity among the artists. 

Mr. Moser waited on the 
joint subscribers to the Academy 
in St. Martin's Lane ; repre- 
sented to them that they would 
have free access to the Royal 
Academy ; that the furniture of 
their own Academy would con- 
sequently become useless to 
them ; and prevailed on them to 
sign a document, already pre- 
pared, authorising him to cany 
away the anatomical figures, 
busts, statues, lamps, and other 
effects, from St. Martin's Lane 
to Pall Mall.* 8 

The words " Print- Ware- 
house" over the door in Pall 
Mall, were erased, and " Royal 



33 See The Conduct of (he 



frc. ut supra. 
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of the Society may attend and 
vote at such committees, as at 
the general meetings. 

"There shall be four quar- 
terly general meetings, besides 
those appointed before and after 
the exhibitions, viz. on the 18th 
day of October (being the feast 
of St. Luke), the 28th day of 
January, the 18th day of April, 
and the 18th day of July, in 
every year. The committee shall 
then report how, and to what 
extent, they have used the dis- 
cretionary power intrusted to 
them, and all other matters trans- 
acted by them; fair books of 
their proceedings being kept for 
that purpose. 

" Eleven members present at 
a general meeting may proceed 
to business, and five do the same 
at a committee. 

« All matters shall be deter- 
mined by a majority of hands, 
or, if demanded, by ballot, both 
in the general meetings and in 
the committees; and the com- 
mittee may choose their own 
chairman, and proceed to busi- 
ness. 

upon what " Seventh, Any person who 
foetus areto sna ^ incline to encourage this 
laudable undertaking may be 
elected, and become a temporary 
or perpetual honorary member, 
on paying one guinea annually, 
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Academy" substituted ; and uni- 
versal satisfaction reigned among 
the artists at the prospect that 
dawned upon themselves and the 
arts. But the dignity of royalty 
soon disappeared from the new 
establishment, and hopeful anti- 
cipation was succeeded by dis- 
may ; for it appeared that there 
was no money applicable to the 
support of the royal establish- 
ment, and that, instead of gra- 
tuitous entrie, students were re- 
quired to subscribe one guinea 
each annually towards its sup- 
port, or to be excluded. And 
even persons without any inten- 
tion of studying in the Royal 
Academy were also allowed to 
contribute. 33 

The exhibition this year pro- 
duced 1145/. 6*. 

1768. 

From the establishing of this 
" Royal Academy," the Society 
was torn by dissensions. The 
fellows, weary of the yoke of 
their oppressors, and attribut- 
ing the evils of the Society to 
the re-election of the same per- 
sons to govern year after year, 
proposed, as a remedy, that a 
law should be made to remove 
eight of the twenty-four direc- 
tors annually, and to replace 
them by other members of the 



See Strange, ut supra. 
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or ten guineas at one time, and 
thereby have all free access to 
exhibitions. Their advice and 
assistance, at any general meet- 
ing, will be duly regarded, but 
to have no vote under this insti- 
tution. 

" The man- "Lastly, That this Society 
dcrtng S- 1 * 1 " hereby reserve a power to them- 
1 * w> * selves and successors, to make 
what by-laws may, from time to 
time, be found necessary, towards 
carrying on this design, and for 
extending this plan to other laud- 
able purposes, for the improve- 
ment of the arts, and the benefit 
of artists in general ; which by- 
laws are to be prepared by the 
committee for the time being, 
and never confirmed at less than 
two general meetings, which shall 
be called by letters and public 
advertisements ; it being always 
understood they do not interfere 
with, or in any manner contra- 
dict, these ordinances, which (as 
to the original accumulation) are 
to be considered as fundamental 
and unalterable for ever." 



Spring G ardent, 1768. 

Society. But the charter hav- 
ing invested the directors with 
exclusive authority to originate 
all new laws, and they being de- 
termined to oppose all change, 
the conflict of interests now 
threatened the Society's destruc- 
tion. 

At length, however, it was 
agreed between the contending 
parties to refer the point in dis- 
pute to the decision of the at- 
toruey-general. 

The directors themselves, 
after much procrastination and 
evasion, drew up the case, as 
follows, and on the 26th June, 
1768, it was submitted to the 
attorney-general : — 

"Cage, 

« 26th Jan. By Royal Charter of 

6 Geo. III. tWg ^ a prmted 

copy whereof is left herewith, 
the Society of Artists of Great 
Britain are authorised and di- 
rected, from time to time, to 
nominate and choose, once in 
every year, twenty-four fit and 
able persons to be directors of 
their body corporate ; whereof 
the president, vice - president, 
treasurer, and secretary, for the 
time being, always shall be four ; 
and the Society have hitherto 
proceeded in the choice and 
manner of election of directors 
conformable to the directions of 
their charter. But in both the 
annual elections of directors, the 
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1763. 

" This year the Society was 
enrolled in the Court of King's 
Bench, Hilary Term, 1763, Roll 

No. 154 Fifty members 

signed the roll." 

After enrollment, the Society 
took the name of "The Free 
Society of Artists" 

1765. 

The Society this year left 
the Society of Arts, and com- 
menced exhibiting in a great 
room in Maiden Lane, Co vent 
Garden. 

1766. 

At this time, the Society's 
funds amounted to 600/. Three 
per Cent, stock. 

1767. 

The Society exhibited this 
year at a large room at the bot- 
tom of the Haymarket, Pall 
Mall, and received 245/. 16s. 8d. 

1768. 

The exhibition was at the 
bottom of the Haymarket, in 
Pall Mall, and the receipt was 
142/. 8*. 3d. 

Up to this period (when the 
Royal Academy was established) 
100 members had signed the 
Society 's roll, and, consequently, 
had embarked in the principles 
of provident care. 

This Society published from 



Spring Gardens, 1768. 

majority of votes on the ballots 
being in favour of the same per- 
sons (with few exceptions) who 
were nominated and appointed 
by the charter, many of the fel- 
lows of the Society are much 
dissatisfied ; and, therefore, at a 
general meeting of the Society, 
they came to a resolution to 
make a by-law to render a cer- 
tain number (not exceeding one- 
third) of the directors incapable 
of being elected directors of the 
Society for the year ensuing. 
Your opinion is therefore de- 
sired,^— 

" 1. Whether the directors 
are bound to take into consider- 
ation the framing a by-law which 
they think inconsistent with the 
charter, though a resolution for 
that purpose has been carried at 
a general meeting ? 

2. Whether any by-law to 
deprive a director of the privi- 
lege of being re-elected at any 
annual election will or will not 
be inconsistent with, and repug- 
nant to, the direction of the 
charter ? 

"July 26, 1768." 

" Answer. 
" 1. I think the directors are 
under no legal obligation of 
taking into consideration a reso- 
lution of a general meeting, in 
order to form it into a by-law, 
because the charter, having given 
a special power of making laws, 
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time to time a statement of its 
progress. 

The following copy of one 
of the last of those publications 
shews alike the growth of the 
Society's power, its practical 
utility, and its ulterior views: — 

"From the commencement 
of this association, not a single 
member afflicted with sickness, 
&c. ever applied in vain ; they 
have been relieved with from 
three, five, ten, fifteen, twenty, 
up to one hundred guineas each ; 
and, besides the cash in the trea- 
surer's hands, this Society hath 
now, in the bank, 1200/. Three 
per Cents., which cannot be 
alienated from the above pur- 
poses in the plan, on any pre- 
tence whatever. 

" If the public continues to 
favour their intentions, this So- 
ciety may be able, in a few years, 
not only to provide for the dis- 
tressed, and to found an Aca- 
demy, but also to give premiums 
for the encouragement of every 
branch in the polite arts." 



thereby, as I apprehend, ex- 
cludes the general powers which 
would otherwise have belonged 
to the body at large. By the 
charter, the directors are to make 
laws, but the body has the power 
of rejecting or approving. But, 
though the directors are not 
bound to receive such regula- 
tions, they will consider how far 
it may be prudent to receive 
them, since the same majority 
that resolves mav unite in elect- 
ing directors of the same opinion 
with themselves, especially in 
the case of resolutions that ap- 
pear to be reasonable and proper. 

" 2. I am of opinion that 
such by-law as is proposed is not 
inconsistent with the charter, but 
is a regulation of the mode of 
elections, to prevent the whole 
power of the Society being en- 
grossed by a part, and to leave a 
share of the direction in some 
small degree more open to the 
community. 

" (Signed) William db Gbet. 
"Aug. 2, 1768." 

The attorney-general's opi- 
nion having been read at a meet- 
ing of the Society on the 8th 
September, a motion for the 
enactment of the proposed by- 
law was made, and carried, al- 
though opposed by the directors, 
in the following terms: — 

" That no more than sixteen 
of the present directors be capa- 
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ble of being re-elected for the 
ensuing year. That the direc- 
tors do consider the above ques- 
tion, and report their opinion at 
an extraordinary general meet- 
ing, which the president is de- 
sired to call this day fortnight." 

The directors met the next 
day, September 9th, and recorded 
on their minutes the following 
resolution: — 

" Having taken into consi- 
deration the motion made at the 
last general meeting for making 
a law to render eight directors 
non-eligible for the ensuing year, 
we have come to the following 
resolution, nem. con. : That as 
the making of a law to exclude 
the directors from being chosen 
the succeeding year would be an 
attack on the freedom of elec- 
tions, a dangerous innovation of 
our charter, and an ungrateful 
return to directors for their trou- 
ble and care in the management 
of the business of the Society, 
we are clearly of opinion that no 
such law should pass ; therefore 
we have rejected the proposal." 

The grounds pf dissension, 
now so defined that common 
sense can duly appreciate them, 
and the excitement occasioned 
by the directors having set the 
Society at defiance, brought the 
settlement of the affair to a 
climax. This determination of 
the directors destined the ap- 
proaching annual election of 
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officers to decide whether British 
artists were, in the conduct of 
the affairs which brought them 
together, to be controlled by a 
representative government of 
their own free choice, or to sub- 
mit to be governed by that spirit 
which has only existed in com- 
munities in right of conquest. 

On the 18th of October (St 
Luke's day), the contest was de- 
cided by the election of sixteen 
fellows, to supersede that number 
of the old directors, who claimed 
to hold office for life in the con- 
duct of the Society's affairs. 

Thus the fatal blow to that oppressive power of which the 
Incorporated Society had so long complained was at length 
struck; but the victors had scarcely time to rejoice ere it 
began to rise again in another shape from without ; not in 
the form of a separate exhibition, made by the ex-directors, 
of their own works alone, in fair competition, but by one of 
those directors having made such representations to the king 
of the causes of the Society's dissensions, as obtained for 
themselves the exclusive advantages of royal favour. The 
nominal Royal Academy, to establish which the private Aca- 
demy in St. Martin's Lane had been sacrificed, was conse- 
quently destined to be remodelled. On the 10th November, 
the eight old directors retained by the Society in office, of 
whom Mr. West was one, sent in their resignations, and 
co-operated with the sixteen who had been ejected; 34 and 
thus arose the Royal Academy of Arts of London, affording, 

* « Si r> — Though we had the strongest objections to the unwarrant- 
able manner in which moat of the present directors of the Society were 
elected, yet our affection for the community was such, that we had, in 
spite of every motive to the contrary, resolved to keep possession of our 
directorships. But finding the majority of the present directors bent 

K 
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in the circumstances attendant upon its origin, remarkable 
evidence of the precariousness of the existence of societies, and 
even of corporate bodies, as the following narrative will shew : — 
The talents of Mr. West had begun, about 1765, to call 
forth, among a few of the wealthy and powerful, indications 
favourable to the success of his professional career. Dr. 
Drummond, archbishop of, York, honoured him with his 
friendship, and 6et on foot a scheme for raising 3000 guineas 
by subscription, with the view of enabling the young artist 
to abandon portrait, in favour of historical, painting; but 
the project failed. The coldness with which it was received 
induced his grace to conclude that, unless the king could be 
engaged in an attempt to make the employment of living 
artists fashionable, nothing could be done for art. 

upon measures which we think repugnant to our charter, and tending to 
the destruction of the Society, we judge it no longer safe to keep pos- 
session of our employments ; therefore do hereby resign them, that no 
part of the blame, which will naturally follow the measures now pur- 
suing, may, in any shape, be laid upon us. 

" From the motions and insinuations of the last meeting we clearly see 
what plan is to be pursued ; and we likewise clearly perceive that, how- 
ever odious and hurtful such a plan may be, we shall find it utterly im- 
possible to prevent it. 

" We would not, however, by any means be understood to object to 
every remaining director. You, sir, and some others, we have the highest 
esteem for, as you have been elected into your offices without taking part 
in any intrigue, and, being men of honour and ability in your professions, 
are extremely proper to fill the places you occupy. We are, therefore, 
" Your and their most obedient humble servants, 

" Josh. Wilton. Wm. Chambers. 
Edwd. Penny. G. M. Moser. 

Richd. Wilson. Paul Sandbt. 
"Nov. \oth, 1768. Benj. West. F. M. Newton. 

" To Joshua Kirby, Esq. 
President of the Society of Artists of Great Britain." 

When the minute-books of the directors were given up, the minutes 
of their transactions from the 19th November, 1764, to the 1 1th March, 
1765, were wanting. Those also from the 13th June, 1765, to the 
1st March, 1766, had been destroyed. — See The Conduct of the Royal 
Academicians, frc, and also Stbangb, ut supra. 
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Being earnest in his purpose, and regarding the king 
as one of those characters who require to he personally 
interested in whatever it is desired they should countenance, 
the archbishop took an opportunity of endeavouring to arouse 
his majesty's sympathy in favour of his project, and at last 
obtained for West the honour of an audience, in February 
1768. 

The artist took with him to the palace a picture which 
he had executed for the archbishop, and received his ma- 
jesty's commands to paint " The Departure of Regulus from 
Rome."* 5 

Mr. West happened to wait on his majesty with the 
sketch of this picture at the time the newspapers were noticing 
• the dissensions of the Incorporated Society. His majesty 
inquired the cause of the schism, and remarked, on Mr. 
West's reply, that he would gladly patronise any association 
that might be found better calculated to improve the arts. 

Mr. West, on returning from the palace, communicated 
to Chambers and Moser the important fact with which he 
was charged, and, upon conferring on the subject with 
Mr. Cotes, it was agreed that the four should constitute 
themselves a committee of the dissenting artists, to draw 
up the plan of an Academy. 36 His majesty took great 
personal interest in the scheme, and even drew up several 
of the laws with his own hand. He was particularly 
anxious that the whole design should be kept a profound 
secret, being apprehensive that it might be converted into 
some vehicle of political influence. And secret it appears to 



w See Galt's Life of West, pt. ii. p. 25, et seq., and Caret's Observa- 
tions on the Probable Decline or Extinction of British Historical Painting, 
pp. 32, etseq. (Lond. 1825. 8vo. Privately printed.) 

96 This committee presented a petition to the king on behalf of the 
establishment of a Royal Academy. Mr. Chambers undertook the task 
of digesting the plan or form of the intended institution, together with 
the laws necessary for its government, all of which were arranged under 
the immediate inspection of his majesty. — See Edwabds' Anecdotes of 
Painters, frc, Introduction, p. xxxv. 
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have been kept, till about the time that the Academy's code 
of laws was completed, when it happened that, whilst his 
majesty and the queen, at Windsor Castle, were looking at 
West's picture of Regulus, just then finished, the arrival of 
Kirby, president of the Incorporated Society, was announced. 
After the ceremonies of introduction, Kirby, looking at the 
picture, expressed himself with great warmth in its praise, 
and inquired by whom it had been painted, when the king 

introduced West to him " I hope," said Kirby 

to West, " you intend to exhibit this picture." West replied 
it was painted for his majesty ; the exhibition must depend 
on his majesty's pleasure ; but that, before retiring, it was 
his intention to ask permission for that purpose. The king 
immediately said, " Assuredly, / shall be happy to let the • 
work be shewn to the public," "Then, Mr. West," added 
Kirby, "you will send it to my exhibition," — meaning the 
exhibition of the Incorporated Society. " No," interrupted 
the king, firmly, "it must go to my exhibition^ — to the 
Royal Academy. Poor Kirby was thunderstruck ; but only 
two nights before he had declared that the design of forming 
such an institution was not contemplated. His colour for- 
sook him, bis countenance became yellow with mortification, 
he bowed with profound humility, and instantly retired ; nor 
did he long survive the shock. 37 

On the evening of the day following this interview, a 
meeting of thirty of the forty artists of whom it was intended 
that the Academy should consist, all of whom had separated 
themselves from the Incorporated Society, was to be holden 
at the house of Wilton, the sculptor, in order to receive the 
code of laws, and to nominate the office-bearers of the Aca- 



97 Gaxt's Life of West, part ii. pp. 36-38. Mr. Gait, in his preface 
to the second part of the work, says, " Nearly the whole of this work was 
printed during the last illness of Mr. West. The manuscript had long 
previously been read by him. My custom was, to note down those points 
which seemed important in our own conversations, and from time to time 
to submit an entire chapter to his perusal ; afterwards, when the whole 
narrative was formed, it was again carefully read over to him." 
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demy. On the morning of that day, Mr. Penny, whom it 
was intended to appoint Professor of Painting, called on Mr. 
West, and stated that he had reason for thinking that Rey- 
nolds would not attend the meeting; and Moser, having 
expressed to Mr. West the same opinion, he became much 
perplexed, it haying been arranged with the king that Rey- 
nolds, although not in the secret, nor consulted respecting 
the formation of the Academy, should be the president. 

West, therefore, called on Reynolds, and made such 
representations to him as induced him to attend the meet- 
ing, 38 at which the code of laws was read, and the gentlemen 
recommended by the king to fill the different offices being 
declared officers, the code was accepted. Reynolds was 
declared President; Chambers, Treasurer; Newton, Secre- 
tary; Moser, Keeper; Penny, Professor of Painting; and 
Dr. William Hunter, Professor of Anatomy. 

A report was made to his majesty next morning, who 
gave his sanction to the proceedings ; and thus, on the 10th 
December, 1768, was constituted the Royal Academy of Arts 
of London. 3 » 



38 During these contentions Sir Joshua Reynolds did not interfere. He 
had long withdrawn himself from the private meetings of the directors, 
declaring that he was no friend to their proceedings. When he disco- 
vered that they were to raise up a schism in the arts, and make a separate 
exhibition, he promised that he would exhibit with neither.— Strange s 
Inquiry, £c, p. 99. 

With the intention of the junto, Sir Joshua Reynolds was very early 
made acquainted, as he acknowledged to some friends of the Society (who 
had not the least apprehension of his defection, he having through disgust 
withdrawn from the meetings of the directors), to whom he declared 
himself no friend to their proceedings. 

However, the acquisition of so able an artist was not to be left unat- 
tempted ; and when other means failed, something of the probability of 
knighthood was hinted ; on which, whether influenced by that allure- 
ment, or the force of other arguments, he changed his former intentions. 
— See The Conduct of the Royal Academicians, pp. 45, 46. 

» See Galt's Life of West, part ii. pp. 41-44. 
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But the laws of the Royal Academy, thus established, 
virtually annulled that charter by which the great body of 
British artists had been incorporated, by rendering all those 
who did not exhibit their works in the Royal Academy's 
exhibition ineligible to academic honours ; and thus a blow 
was struck at the free exercise of the inalienable right of 
every British artist to control the revenue of exhibiting his 
own works. 40 Nor were the by-laws of the royal establish- 
ment less severe, for they virtually excluded the many artists, 
to whom the valuable statues, busts, &c. of the St. Martin's 
Lane Academy in great part belonged, from using them for 
the purposes of study ; no exception having been made in 
favour of those persons in that law which requires each 
applicant for the privilege of studying in the Academy to 
submit a probationary drawing to the consideration of the 
council ; and the fellows of the Incorporated Society, having 



40 The Royal Academy of Arts of London was constituted for the 
culture of painting, sculpture, and architecture. 

1. Its members consist of forty Academicians ; 

2. Twenty of another order, called Associates ; and, 

3. Six of another order, called Associate Engravers. 

The Academy established an annual exhibition of paintings, sculp- 
tures, and designs, and enacted among its laws the following : — 

Sect. 4, Art. 1. The members of the Academy shall not be members 
of any other Society of artists established in London. 

Sect. 8, Art. 11. Whoever exhibits with any other Society at the 
time that his works are exhibited in the exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
shall neither be admitted as a candidate for an associate, nor his perform- 
ances be received the following year. 

Sect. 5, Art. 5. The associates shall be elected from among the ex- 
hibitors in the annual exhibition. 

Sect. 5, Art. 1. All vacancies of academicians shall be filled up by 
elections from among the associates. 

See the printed Laws of the Royal Academy. 

It is remarkable that the members of the committee that formed the 
constitution and laws of the Royal Academy, consisted of four persons, 
natives of four different countries, i. e. 
West, American. | Chambers, Swede, | Moser, Swiss. | Cotes, English. 
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themselves ejected from office the directors who became the 
first academicians, from whom that council was chosen, they 
declined, as matter of course, to submit their merits to be 
judged by that tribunal. Hence, on the formation of the 
Royal Academy, the great body of British artists found 
themselves without the necessary materials for study. 

The Incorporated Society, in consequence of the pecu- 
liarity of their position, determined to petition the king. 
Strange, who took an active part in the passing events, and 
thereby rendered himself disagreeable to the dominant party, 
proposed that the petition should comprise sucb a statement 
of the Society's grievances as would enable his majesty to see 
the real state of affairs, and lead to the formation of a royal 
establishment on such a liberal plan as would unite all the 
ingenious artists of the kingdom. But that proposition was 
rejected, and the petition, having, by an over-cautious fear 
of giving offence, been very much mutilated, was presented 
by the president (Mr. Kirby), who, a few days afterwards, 
delivered to the Society the king's answer, to the following 
effect : — 

" That the Society haj) his majesty's protection ; that he 
did not mean to encourage one set of men more than another ; 
that, having extended his favour to the Society by royal 
charter, he had also encouraged the new petitioners ; that 
his majesty's intention was to patronise the arts; that the 
Society might rest assured his royal favour should be equally 
extended to both ; and that he should visit the exhibitions as 
usual."* 1 

The Incorporated Society, finding themselves thus shut 
out from the advantages of studying in the Royal Academy, 
determined to establish an Academy for themselves and their 
pupils. They applied to the Royal Academy to restore to 
them the statues, busts, &c. of the St. Martin's Lane Aca- 
demy ; and it was intimated that they should be returned or 
paid for; but, having waited, without success, for them 



41 See Stbangjb, ut supra. 
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some time, they furnished, at great expense, a study for 
themselves. 42 



48 See The Conduct of the Royal Academicians, 8fc> ut supra. 

The study (says Edwards) was over the famous Cyder Cellar, Maiden 
Lane, Covent Garden. 

Mr. Woollett, the engraver, was, during many years, secretary to the 
Incorporated Society : he resigned about 1773, and was succeeded by 
Mr. John Hamilton, landscape-painter. In 1774, Mr. Isaac Taylor, an 
engraver, succeeded Mr. Hamilton, and, consequently, he became possessed 
of the books and papers of the Society. 

On the death of Mr. Taylor, on the 17th October, 1807 (aged 77), the 
Society having ceased to exist, its books and papers came into the hands 
of Mr. Taylor's son and executor (Mr. Charles Taylor), who, after having 
arranged for publication in The Literary Panorama, vol. iii. 1807, 1808, 
pp. 809-813, 1013-1014, 1226-1229, such extracts from them as appeared 
necessary to shew the origin, character, and troubles of the Incorporated 
Society, transferred them, on the 22d February, 1808, to the care of 
Mr. Robert Pollard, the last surviving member of that Society. 

*In 1836, Mr. Pollard, aged 81, surrounded by a family dependent 
upon him for support, and being in embarrassed circumstances, gave up 
the documents of the Incorporated Society to the Royal Academy. A 
copy of the Royal Academy's receipt for them is subjoined. 

On the 23d of May, 1838, Mr. Pollajjd died, aged 83, having expe- 
rienced extraordinary vicissitudes, and endured great privations, from 
which he would have been protected by the Incorporated Society, had it 
not been destroyed. Mr. Pollard co-operated with Mr. Scriven in the 
efforts made for the cause of humanity in 1810, by founding the Artists' 
Fund ; but, unfortunately, he retired from the Society, and, consequently, 
lost the protection he might honourably have drawn from it. 

(Copy.) " Royal Academy of Arts t London, 

28th Oct. 1836. 

" I hereby acknowledge to have received of Mr. Robert Pollard, 
fellow and director of the Royal Incorporated Society of Artists of Great 
Britain, — 

" 1st. A box, containing the papers and letters of the said Society, 
from 1760. 

" 2d. A parcel of books, containing the minutes of the directors, and 
of the general meetings of the Society. 

" 3d. His majesty's royal charter, contained in a case, being the 
original documents of the said Society. 

(Signed) " Martin Archer Shee, P.R.A. 

By order, Henry Howard, R.A. Sec" 
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SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF THE PATRONAGE OF ART TS GREAT BRITAIN 
FROM 1787 TO 1768, THE PERIOD OF THE FOUNDATION OF THE ROYAL 

ACADEMY 8TATE OF ART DURING THE SAME PEBIOD NOTICES OF 

CELEBRATED PAINTERS : HOGARTH, REYNOLDS, WILSON, GAINSBOROUGH, 

WEST AND OF ENGRAVERS : STRANGE, WOOLLETT IMPROVED MORAL 

AND 80CIAL CONDITION OF BRITISH ARTISTS AS A COMMUNITY — RECA- 
PITULATION OF THE ECONOMICAL RESULTS REALISED BY THEM UP TO 
THE PERIOD OF THE FOUNDATION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY — EFFECTS 
OF THE ACADEMY'S LAWS UPON THE COMMUNITY. 
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" Whatever would be the temptations under which individuals would 
lie, if there was no government, to take the objects of desire from others 
weaker than themselves; under the same temptations the members of 
government lie, to take the objects of desire from the members of the 
community, if they are not prevented from doing so. Whatever, then, 
are the reasons for establishing government, the very same exactly are 
the reasons for establishing securities that those intrusted with the powers 
necessary for protecting others, make use of them for that purpose solely, 
and not for the purpose of taking from the members of the community 
the objects of desire." — James Mill: Essay on Government, in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. Seventh edition. 
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Whilst the events narrated in the last chapter were 
passing, George the Third reigned eight years. The rising 
community of British artists became, during that period, 
advantaged by the arrival of West, in 1763, and of Barto- 
lozzi, in 1764; by the introduction, from France, of chalk- 
engraving, by Ryland, and of aquatinto, by Paul Sandby, 
who has been called the father of water-colour painting. 
Hogarth had been reappointed painter to the king, 1 and, in 
1765, the majority of the artists had acquired his majesty's 
sanction of their proceedings by a charter of incorporation. 



1 The following is a copy of the Treasury Minute of the reappoint- 
ment of Hogarth, from the original in the possession of the Duke of 
Bedford: — 

44 Wm. Hogarth, ") " His Majesty's grant unto William Hogarth, 
Gent. V Gent, of the office of Serjeant Painter of all His 
Serjeant Painter. J Majesty's works, as well belonging to all His Ma- 
jesty's palaces or houses as to His Majesty's great wardrobe, or otherwise ; 
to hold the same by himself, or his sufficient deputy or deputies, during 
His Majesty's pleasure, together with the yearly fee of ten pounds, 
payable quarterly at the Exchequer, and all other fees, liveries, profits, 
and advantages thereto belonging, and his former letters patent for the 
same authority determine. Subscribed by Mr. Attorney-General, by 
warrant under His Majesty's Royal Sign Manual, countersigned by the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury. " Jno. Lakpent, Dep. 

" Our very good Lord, we have been made acquainted with this 
doquct. u Cabbihgton, 

" Treasury Chambers, JAMBS Oswald, 

2Bth Nov. 1761." NoBTM. 
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In other respects, the currents of art and patronage con- 
tinned to flow as they had commenced in the reign of George 
the Second, without presenting to view any indication that 
the new monarch possessed a taste for the fine arts, a sense 
of their national importance, or any other mental charac- 
teristic to justify that hope of royal patronage with which 
the artists were animated on his accession to the throne. 

But, on the contrary, it is recorded that George the 
Third saw, during the first eight years of his reign, in the 
annual exhibitions, a succession of the finest pictures by 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Wilson, without being induced 
to give a commission to either of them ; that the works of 
those distinguished artists failed to awaken in the royal 
mind any desire to create a British school of art, or other- 
wise to set an example of patronage to the nobility and 
gentry ; and that, during those eight years, his majesty never 
honoured Reynolds even with an interview. 8 But, as stated 
in the preceding chapter, in the eighth year of his majesty's 
reign, West stood alone among British artists, as enjoying 
the advantages of royal employment ; a circumstance not 
less fortunate to himself than important in its results to the 
moral and social condition of all the artists by whom he was 
surrounded, and to future generations. 

Nothing but disappointment had hitherto resulted from 
the efforts made to acquire for the arts the patronage of the 
crown ; but the tact of West having, towards the close of 
1768, brought about that long and anxiously anticipated 
event, a notice of its consummation will close the following 
summary ; so that the next chapter may commence by pre- 
senting to view the opening of a new career to British art 
and artists, under the protection of George the Third, in the 
ninth year of his majesty's reign. 

It has been shewn that, at the beginning of the reign of 
George the Second, Great Britain was remarkable among 



9 See Cabby's Observations on the Probable Decline or Extinction of 
British Historical Painting, pp. 18, 19. 
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the nations of Europe for the dearth of native talent in art ; 
and, consequently, that her people generally were destitute 
of the important aid which the arts contribute to civilisation. 
At the close of that reign, she appears honourably distin- 
guished by native artists, even by genius in art of extra- 
ordinary power, raised up, as though it were by the magician's 
wand, to redeem her at once from the reproach of ages. 

It has been remarked that there are particular times in 
which nations attain, in a few years, a surprising pitch of per- 
fection in those very arts and pursuits which they had pre- 
viously cultivated almost ineffectually for ages, and that this 
prodigy comes to pass without any new intervention of moral 
causes to which so miraculous a progress can be attributed ; 3 
and the fact that British art forced its way, as it did, in the 
reign of George the Second, despite the discountenance of 
the universities, and in the face of that withering neglect of 
the wealthy which sometimes destroyed even genius itself, 4 
shews, at least, that nothing could longer prevent its de- 
velopement amongst us. 

But all this having happened at the time when the press 
began to inform and cultivate the minds of the public at 
large, the genius of British art availed itself of the people's 
thirst for knowledge to take refuge among them, uneducated 
as they were, as the only means of acquiring support. Hence 
the mass of the people became the first source of patronage 
to native talent; hence, too, a new and vast channel of 
enterprise was opened to the commercial speculator; and 
the various powers of the painter's mind were applied, 
through the art of engraving, to advance the interests of 
trade, by cultivating and feeding the taste of the million, 
both at home and abroad. 5 



8 See Du Bos' Reflexions, &c. already so frequently referred to. 
4 E. g. Giles Hussey. 

• Compare Sir M. A. Shee : " The arts, treated commercially, . . . . 
intrusted to that vulgar and inadequate impression of their importance 
which is to be found in the mass of society, never did and never can 
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We are told, on the authority of Pliny, that, in Greece, 
there was a time when the works of art of great masters 
were not considered as common moveables, destined to 
embellish the apartments of private persons, but were 
looked upon as public treasure — jewels of the state — the 
enjoyment of which was due to all the inhabitants. 6 But it 
must be recollected, also, that the common fate of genius 
has been to live in times when, or in places where, its value 
was unknown. 7 And it may be questioned whether those 



flourish in any country. The principle of trade and the principle of 
the arts are not only dissimilar, but incompatible ; profit is the im- 
pelling power of the one, praise of the other. Employment is the 
pabulum vita of the first, encouragement of the last. These terms are 
synonymous in the ordinary avocations of life, hut in the pursuits of 
taste and genius they differ as widely in meaning as coldness from 
kindness; as the sordid commerce of' mechanics from the liberal inter- 
course of gentlemen Wherever the fine arts have been 

carried to any extraordinary degree of perfection, we find these observa- 
tions corroborated. Among the ancients or the moderns in Greece, in 
Italy, or in France under Louis the Fourteenth, it was neither the agency 
of the commercial spirit, nor even the more congenial operation of private 
patronage, that kindled those lights of genius which irradiate with such 
splendour the hemisphere of taste. The spark was struck by a collision 
more exalted ; the impulse was given from above, from all that was pow- 
erful in the state respecting all that was ingenious in the time ; attending 
with solicitude to the birth of ability, fostering and invigorating the first 
struggles of weakness, stimulating and rewarding the utmost exertions of 
his strength, setting an example of homage to genius, which rescued him 
from the ever ready contumely of vulgar greatness, and taught him to 
respect himself. Noble and national objects are not to be effected by 
common and contracted means ; the stimulus must ever be in proportion 
to the exertion required ; and they must be themselves honoured who are 
expected to do honour to their country. What results can be looked for 
from the desponding struggles of genius in a state which shews such dis- 
regard to the cultivation of her arts, as not to employ a thought on their 
influence, or even hazard an experiment for their protection?" — See 
Preface to Rhymes of Art> by Shub. 
8 Du Bos, ut supra. 

7 We spend our lives in France, says Du Bos (1719), in a con- 
tinual series of pleasures and tumultuary occupations, which leave hardly 
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circumstances which exposed the powers and genius of 
British artists to be estimated by the mercantile speculator, 
accordingly as they possessed the means of drawing money 
from the pockets of the public, constitute a fault for which 
any particular class can be deservedly reproached, or merely 
a national misfortune to be for ever deplored. 

But, be this as it may, it is only too certain that instances 



any void space in our time, but keep us in a constant hurry and fatigue 
of spirit. One may apply to us what Pliny said of the Romans of his 
time, when he complains of the slender notice they took of the magnificent 
statues with which several porticos were adorned : * The great multitude 
and hurry of business and employments diverts every one from the contem- 
plation of these objects; a contemplation suited only to those who have leisure 
and tranquillity of mind.'' 

Our life is a perpetual scene of trouble and embarrassment, either to 
make a fortune capable of carrying out our desires, or to preserve it in a 
country wherein it is not less difficult to keep than to acquire. 

Pleasures lay hold of the little time left us by the occupations which 
either fortune has laid out for us, or our own inquietude of mind has pro- 
cured us. A great many courtiers have lived thirty years at Versailles, 
walking to and fro regularly five or six times a-day in the great apart- 
ment, whom you might easily persuade that the * Pilgrims of Emmaus' 
were done by Le Brun, and the 4 Queens of Persia at Alexander's Feet' 
by Paolo Veronese. 

Hence it is that Le Sueur deserved his fame so long before he en- 
joyed it. Poussin, whom we extol so much in our days, was in no great 
esteem with the public when, in his very best days, he came to practise 

in France The same thing has happened at Antwerp, where the 

generality of people understand no more of paintings than they do at 
Paris. Before Vandyke went to England, other painters arose, whom the 
deluded public imagined to have been his equal in merit. But now the 
distance between them appears infinite, because every day error loses a 
partisan, while truth acquires one. When the school of Rubens was in 
its prime, the Dominicans at Antwerp wanted fifteen large pictures to 
adorn the body of their church. Vandyke offered to do them all ; but 
the good fathers were advised to divide the work, and to employ twelve 

of Rubens' pupUs The result was, that Vandyke did but two, i. e. 

the 'Flagellation,' and the 'Carrying of the Cross;" the only two re- 
garded now with pleasure. 
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of any higher regard for art, amongst the wealthy English, 
than is involved in its employment for the decoration of 
their residences, or for similar purposes of luxury or osten- 
tation, were rare indeed. The young minds of their children 
were not trained to recognise its national importance any 
otherwise ; neither were they taught by education to acquire 
those pleasures which can only result from a knowledge of 
the elementary principles of art; 8 and since time and labour 
are indispensable to the attainment of every other branch of 
knowledge, it would be difficult to conceive that the means 
of justly appreciating the value of art, or the extraordinary 
merit of those works they sought for, which constitute the 
glory of Italy, came by chance. 9 Hence, notwithstanding the 
enormous sums spent by opulent Englishmen for the acquisi- 
tion of foreign works, at prices regulated by the dealers' 
sliding scale — which usually moved by hundreds — their 



• Our seminaries of liberal education will want a great part of 

perfection till drawing is looked upon as a necessary article in the course 
of scholastic or academical education. Would persons of ability take this 
into consideration, we might soon have appointments for professors of 
this art as well as of others not more useful ; and the drawing-master in 
private schools would at least rank equally with the masters of French 
and dancing. Would those persons of ability consider a little further, 
and, besides thinking some skill in drawing necessary for their children 
(for I would not except young ladies from it any more than the young 
gentlemen), resolve, from a principle of public spirit, to encourage our 

own professed artists as much as possible, they would soon perceive 

this a great spur to emulation, &c. — Gwxw's Essay on Design, #-c. (1749), 
pp. 63, 64. 

9 In 1755, Nisbett, in his Essay on the Necessity of a Royal Academy 
of Arts, records that Oxford and Cambridge include all mental accom- 
plishments, every thing that is useful and entertaining, excepting one, 
and that is painting ; thus stigmatised by our youth remaining as igno- 
rant oT that art as Goths and Vandals. There should be lectures on art 
free to every body. 

From that early period, up to 1843, much has been written in support 
of Mr. Nisbett's views, yet the fashion of educating an English gentleman 
remains unchanged. 
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highest object in collecting appears to have been, as Barry 
remarks, "pour se delasser." 10 

The following is a list of the principal collections of 
ancient pictures which had been formed in England up to 
1766: — 

John Barnard, Esq Berkeley Square, 

Sir Sampson Gideon .... Belvedere House, Kent. 
The Duke of Marlborough . . Blenheim. 

r Chatsworth. 
The Duke of Devonshire . . \ Chiswick. 

I Devonshire House, Piccadilly. 
The Earl of Litchfield .... Ditchley. 

Bouchier Clive, Esq Foots Cray, Kent 

Lord Littleton Hagley Park. 

Royal Collection Hampton Court. 

Sir Robert Walpole Houghton Hall. 

Charles Jennens, Esq. . . . Ormond Street. 
Royal Collection Kensington Palace. 



10 Compare Shaftesbury : " I am persuaded that to be a virtuoso (so 
far as befits a gentleman) is a higher step towards the becoming a man 
of virtue and good sense than the being what in this age we call a 
scholar. For even rude nature itself, in its primitive simplicity, is a 
better guide to judgment than improved sophistry and pedantick learn- 
ing." — Shaftesbury, Characteristicks, vol. i. pp. 333, 334. 

" Happy is the man of fortune who has a director to influence and 
guide his taste, as the demon of Socrates is said to have accompanied that 
philosopher, to regulate his morals. Milton very humorously describes 
a man who, without having the inward call, was desirous of being thought 
as religious as the rest of his neighbours. This man, says he, finds him- 
self out some factor, to whose care and credit he may commit the whole 
management of his religious affairs — some divine of note and estimation, 
and makes the person of that man his religion. He entertains him, 
lodges him. His religion comes home at night, prays, is liberally supped, 
and sumptuously laid asleep ; rises, is saluted, and, after being well break- 
fasted, bis religion walks abroad, and leaves his kind entertainer in the 
shop, trading all day without his religion. Just in this manner does the 
mere man of fashion in these times think it necessary to have taste, and, 
though be does not commonly carry his taste about him, he is seldom so 
imprudent as to take any important step without his taste." — The World, 
vol. xxviii. No. 119, published April 19, 1755. 
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William Shenstone, Esq. . . . The Leasows. 

Royal Collection St. James's Palace. 

Duke of Northumberland . . Northumberland House. 

Colonel Southby Bloomsbury Square. 

Paul Methuen, Esq Grosvenor Street. 

— Okeover, Esq in Derbyshire. 

All Souls College Oxford. 

The Ashmolean Museum . . . ditto. 
The Bodleian Library . . . ditto. 
Christ's Church College . . . ditto. 

New College ditto. 

General Guise ditto. 

Sir Gregory Page Blackheath. 

Lord Scarsdale near Derby. 

Earl Temple Stow> Bucks. 

Earl of Pembroke Wilton. 

Royal Collection Windsor Castle. 11 

That the reader may the more justly appreciate the 
talent by which the rise of British art was characterised^ 
previously to its being taken under the protection of the 
crown, a few notices, biographical and critical, are subjoined. 
The Abbe Le Blanc, in a note appended to a letter written 
by him from London about the year 1738, to the Abbe Du 
Bos, at Paris, remarks, that all the arts which are based 
upon design were, in England, but leaving the cradle; and 
that if Paris had the advantage over London of an Academy 
of Painting, founded by Louis the Fourteenth, Poussin and 
Le Sueur, the painters who confer most honour upon France, 
preceded that noble establishment. 14 And it is not impro- 



11 See The English Connoisseur; containing an Account of whatever is 
Curious in Painting, Sculpture, SfC. in the Palaces and Seats of the Nobility 
and principal Gentry of England. [By Thomas Mabtyn, Professor of 
Botany in the University of Cambridge.] 2 vols. Lond. 1766. 16mo. 

,a Lettres d'un Francois [J. B. Lc Blanc], Lettre xxiii, 5« edition 
(Lyonsy 1758, 8vo.) " II semble que la peinture, la sculpture, et tous lea 
arts qui dependent du dessein, ne fassent encore ici que sortir du berceau. 
H est vrai que Paris a sur Londres Ta vantage d'une Academie de Pein- 
ture i Louis XIV. a qui les beaux arts doivent tant, a plus fait ; il en a 
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bable that a retrospect of British art from its rise to the 
close of the last century would present to view a striking 
similarity between the progress of the arts in France and in 
Britain respectively. 



William Hogarth was born in 1697, and died in 1764. 
His own pen bequeathed to posterity a record of his having 
been unable to maintain his family by the patronage his 
country bestowed upon him as a painter. 13 In his day, he 
stood conspicuously alone; — nearly a century of England's 
summer has since passed away, and he stands alone still, 
creating, as reason and reflection advance, increased admira- 
tion and wonder. But, notwithstanding, his memory owes 
nothing to any evidence of the gratitude of his country. 
Britain has raised no public monument in acknowledgment 
of the honour and glory she has derived from his genius. 

Sir M. A. Shee has well said that " Hogarth has con- 
ferred that kind of obligation upon his country which pecu- 
liarly entitles him to her regard and gratitude. Civilized 
nations have ever eagerly contended for the honour of 
originality in arts and sciences, and have considered as their 
most conspicuous ornaments those extraordinary characters, 
who, starting from the common herd of mankind, seem born 
to explore new regions, and discover new springs of instruc- 
tion and amusement. Among the few who come under this 
description, Hogarth has every claim to be numbered; his 
genius appears to be as peculiarly original, his fire to be as 
much kindled from within, as that of any other painter of 
any age or nation. From his outset, he disdained to travel 
in the highroads of art, or to avail himself of those directing 
posts set up by his predecessors. He treads in no man's 

fonde une seconde & Rome, pour perfectionncr les jeunes eleves de notre 
nation, mais le Poussin et Le Sueur, les peintres qui font le plus d'honneur 
& la France, ont precede ces beaux etablissementa. En quelquc genre 
que ce soit, les ecoles forment le gSnie, mais elles ne le donnent pas." 
M Ireland's Hogarth, vol. iii. ubi supra. 
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steps, moves within no prescribed limits, and adopts no 
established combinations. He has, perhaps, less of common- 
place than any other artist, less of loose material, less dead 
matter. His subjects, his arrangement, his characters, his 
style, his manner, are all his own, derived immediately from 
Nature; drawn pure from the fountain, without passing 
through those ducts and channels of intermediate communi- 
cation which always tinge the stream, and betray the soil 
through which it flows. His path of art was, before him, 
unopened, and it appears to have closed after him. But, 
while his works remain to be consulted, Britain may con- 
fidently boast of having produced one of those distinguished 
spirits, those daring navigators of the intellectual ocean, who 
launch boldly forth in quest of new discoveries, and bring 
home unexpected treasures from territories before unknown. 
Yet, notwithstanding the reputation which Hogarth, during 
the latter part of his life, enjoyed, he had too much reason 
to complain of that eoldness and neglect which so frequently 
depress the vigour of genius, and disgrace the sensibility of 

taste." 

Sir Martin Shee goes on to say, " The * Marriage h la 
Mode,* that celebrated series of pictures . . . [now in the 
National Gallery], affords a striking instance of the super- 
cilious indifference with which the connoisseur too often 
allows himself to regard the happiest productions of his 
day. Although a work possessing the more valuable qua- 
lities of art, as moral in design as masterly in execution, 
striking vice irresistibly in her strongholds of fashionable 
dissipation, and compressing the experience of a life to a 
compendium of instructive example, the ' Marriage a. la 
Mode' found no purchaser among its admirers, and Ho- 
garth was reduced to the mortifying necessity of attempting 
to procure by a raffle that reward for his labours which the 
generosity, if not the justice, of taste, ought to have con- 
ferred on him. But even this expedient failed of success; 
the prize was not sufficiently attractive to excite the spirit of 
adventure, and, for a sum too contemptible to be named, a 
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Mr. Lane, whose taste in this instance was amply rewarded 
by his good fortune, became the proprietor of a work which 
merits to be considered an ornament to the noblest collec- 
tion."" 



M Shee's Rhymes on Arty pp. 15-17, note. (Second edition, 1805.) 

The six inimitable pictures of " Marriage a la Mode" were, on the 
6th of June, 1750, sold, by a kind of auction, to Mr. Lane of Ilillingdon, 
for one hundred and twenty guineas! being in Carlo Maratti frames, 
that cost the artist four guineas each ; consequently, his real remunera- 
tion for painting this admirable series was but a few shillings more than 
one hundred pounds. Such are the rewards of genius ! On Mr. Lane's 
death, the pictures became the property of his nephew, Colonel Caw- 
thorne; and, on the 5th of February, 1797, they were sold by auction, at 
Christie's, to Mr. Angerstein, for one thousand guineas !— See Iceland's 
Hogarth, vol. i. p. 247, et seq. 

Hogarth, by printed proposals, dated 25th January, 1744-45, offered 
to the highest bidder the six pictures called " The Harlot's Progress ; n 
the eight pictures called " The Hake's Progress ;" the four representing 
" Morning, Noon, Evening, and Night ;" and that of " A Company of 
Strolling Players Dressing in a Barn." The biddings were to be received 
from the first to the last day of February, on the following conditions, 

1. e. " 1. That every bidder shall have an entire leaf numbered in the 
book of sale, on the top of which will be entered the name and place of 
abode, the sum paid by him, the time when, and for which picture. 

2. That, on the last day of sale, a clock (striking every five minutes) 
shall be placed in the room ; and, when it hath struck five minutes after 
twelve, the first picture mentioned in the sale-book will be deemed to be 
sold ; the second picture when the clock hath struck the next five minutes 
after twelve ; and so on successively till the whole nineteen pictures are 
sold. 3. That none advance less than gold at each bidding. 4. No per- 
son to bid on the last day, except those whose names are entered in the 
book. As Mr. Hogarth's room is but small, he begs the favour of no 
persons, except those whose names are entered in the book, will come to 
view his paintings on the last day of sale." The pictures produced the 
following prices : — 

Six " Harlot's Progress," at fourteen guineas each £ 88 : 4 



Eipkt " Rake's Progress," at twenty-two guineas each . . . 184 : 16 

" Morning," twenty guineas 21:0 

" Noon," thirty-seven guineas 38 : 17 

" Evening," thirty-eight guineas 39 : 18 

" Night," twenty-six guineas 27 : 6 

" Strolling Players," twenty -six guineas 27 : 6 
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Joshua Reynolds was born in 1723, and died in 1792, 
aged sixty-nine. Whilst this extraordinary artist adorned 

The pictures of " The Harlot's Progress," and those of " The Rake's 
Progress," became the property of Mr. Beckford, of Fonthill. " The 
Harlot's Progress" were destroyed by fire ; but copies of them were in the 
possession of Mr. Baines, of Rippon, Yorkshire. — See Nichols' Biogra- 
phical Anecdotes of Hogarth, p. 192. M 

The four Election pictures painted by Hogarth, now in Sir John 
Soane's Museum, were bought by Sir John at the sale of Mrs. Garrick'g 
effects, in 1823, for 1650 guineas.* 

The following account of the circumstances which rendered these 
pictures the property of Mrs. Garrick is extracted from Gait's Life of 
West: — "When Hogarth had published his Election prints, he wished to 
dispose of the paintings, and proposed to do so by a raffle of two hundred 
chances, at two guineas the stake,- to be determined on an appointed day. 
Among a small number of subscribers, not half what Hogarth expected, 
Garrick had put down his name, and, when the day arrived, went to the 
artist's house to throw for his chance. After waiting a considerable time, 
and no other person appearing, Hogarth felt the neglect, not only as 
% derogatory to his profession, but as having something in it of the mendi- 
cant character ; and, mortified by the result of his plan, which he had 
hoped would prove, at least, a morning's amusement to the fashionable 
subscribers, insisted that, as they had not attended, nor sent any request 
to him to throw for them, Garrick should go through the formality of 
throwing the dice — but for himself only. The actor for some time 
opposed the irritated artist, but at last consented. On returning home, _ 
Garrick despatched a note to Hogarth, stating that he could not allow 
himself to possess works so valuable and admired without acquitting his 
conscience of an obligation due to the painter, and to his own good for- 
tune in obtaining them ; and, knowing the humour of the person Jie 
addressed, and that, if he sent a cheque for the money it would in all 
probability be returned, he informed Hogarth that he had placed at his 
credit at his banker's two hundred guineas, which would remain there at 
the disposal of his heirs, if it were not accepted by himself." 

The eight pictures of " The Rake's Progress," now in Sir John Soane's 
Museum, were sold by Hogarth, by auction, in 1745, for 184/. 16*.f and 
were purchased by Sir John Soane, in 1802, of the late Alderman Beck- 
ford, for 570 guineas.^ 



* See Descriptive Catalogue of Sir John Soane's Museum. 
t See Ireland's Hogarth, vol. iii. Appendix, p. 340. 
X See Descriptive Catalogue, t(c ut supra. 
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the English world of wealth and fashion, by his talents 
as a portrait-painter, he obtained for himself an immense 
income. So early as 1761, Dr. Johnson recorded that Rey- 



" The March to Finchley" is a representation of the march of the 
guards towards Scotland, in the year 1745. An impression from the 
plate engraved from" this subject was, before its publication, taken, 
together with the picture, to St. James's Palace, in the hope of royal 
approbation. When the king was told that Hogarth had painted a 
picture of the guards on their march, and that he meant to dedicate to 
his Majesty a print engraved from it, the first question suggested to the 
ro^al mind was, " Pray, who is this Hogarth ?" 

u A painter, my liege." 

" I h&^bainting and boetry too ; neither the one nor the other ever 
did any gooftl Does the fellow mean to laugh at my guards ?" 

" The picture, an' please your majesty, must undoubtedly be con- 
sidered as burlesque." 

" What ! a bainter burlesque a soldier ! He deserves to be bicketed 
for his insolence. Take the trumpery out of my sight." 

The artist, mortified at this reception of his work, immediately altered 
the dedication, and, instead of " The King of England" inserted " The 
King of Prussia" (as an encourager of the arts !). 

The following announcement of the publication appeared in The 
* General Advertiser of April 14, 1750: — 

" Mr. Hogarth is publishing, by subscription, a print, representing 
The March to Finchley , in the year 1745; engraved on a copper-plate, 
22 inches by 17 ; the price, 7s. 6d. 

" Subscriptions are taken at the Golden Head, in Leicester Fields, till 
*the 30th of this instant, and no longer, to the end that the progress of the 
engraving may not be retarded. 

"Note.— -Each print will be half-a-guinea after the subscription is 
over." 

The picture was disposed of by raffle. In the subscription-book for 
the print were the particulars of the project, whereby each subscriber of 
9s. above the said 7s. 6d. for the print, became entitled to the chance of 
having the original picture. 

The following is a copy of an advertisement in The General Advertiser, 
May 1, 1750 : - 

" Yesterday, Mr. Hogarth's subscription was closed. Eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-three chances were subscribed for. Mr. Hogarth gave the 
remaining hundred and sixty-seven chances to the Foundling Hospital, 
one of which, having won the prize, he delivered the picture the same 
evening to the governors." 

See Ikklanp's Hogarth, vol. ii. p. 134. 
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nolds was without a rival, and was adding thousands to 
thousands; and, in 1762, when his prices were but half 
what they subsequently became, the same distinguished 
author recorded that Mr. Reynolds was gaining 6000/. 
a-year. 15 

" Among the mass of illustrious statesmen and divines, 
legislators, admirals and generals, noblemen and gentlemen 
of the highest rank and fortune, talents, and attainments, 
who were personally intimate with Reynolds, there was not 
one, from his first outset in London in 1746, to 1768, who 
had given him a commission to paint an historical picture. 

He did not finish and exhibit his 'Count Ugolino' 

until 1773; even then it was a mere chance that induced 
him to paint that first essay in history. Northcote, Faring- 
ton, and Cumberland, his friends, have established the fact 

that the picture was suggested to him either by Burke 

or Goldsmith, and was painted without a commission 

Reynolds received so little encouragement from all his great 
and noble friends to exchange the popular and lucrative 
practice of portrait-painting for history, that his * Ugolino,' 
although praised and admired, lay a long time unsold in his 

gallery. Of his very few historical pictures the greater 

part were painted for foreigners, or for commercial men in 
this country [to be engraved]. They were painted on the 
precarious chance of finding a purchaser among the visitors^ 
of his picture-gallery. The * Ugolino' we have noticed as a 
spark of historical fire, struck out by chance ; his * Infant 
Hercules Strangling the Serpents' was painted on a commis- 
sion for the Empress of Russia, for 1500/., the highest sum 

ever paid to him for a picture Prince Potemkin gave 

him a commission for * The Continence of Scipio,' and also 
for ' The Snake in the Grass/ Count d'Ademar purchased 
' The Girl with a Mouse-trap.' Monsieur de Calonne gave 
him a commission for ' Mrs. Siddons in the Character of 
the Tragic Muse.' Noel Desenfans purchased ' The Girl with 
a Cat,' and 'The Girl with a Bird's Nest;' and 'A Boy 

15 See the published letters of Dr. Johnson to Mr. Baretti. 
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Praying' was purchased by M. Chaumier. All the historical 
and fancy pictures here enumerated were painted for, or 
purchased by, foreigners, who paid homage to that power 
which his own countrymen overlooked. ' The Vestal Tuccia,' 
4 The Holy Family,' and ' The Gleaner,' were painted on com- 
missions for Mr. Macklin, as a commercial speculation ; and 
he received similar commissions from Alderman Boydell for 
* Robin Goodfellow,' * Cardinal Beaufort,' and the * Caldron 
Scene in Macbeth.' When we take away the preceding 
pictures, and those he made presents of, or which re- 
mained unsold at his death there is strong: reason to 

believe that this great master did not receive ten commis- 
sions for fancy or historical paintings from every other rank 
and order of his countrymen, in the whole course of his 
forty-six years' practice." 16 

But, in the midst of this dearth of patronage for high 
art, it appears that Sir Joshua was overwhelmed with com- 
missions for portraits. Mr. Farington, in his life of this 
great artist, states that "the school of Sir Joshua resembled 
a manufactory, in which the young men who were sent to 
him for tuition were chiefly occupied in copying portraits, 
or assisting in draperies, and preparing backgrounds. The 
great pressure of his business required, not only his own 
unceasing diligence, but that every hand he could command 
should be employed, to enable him to execute the numberless 
commissions that poured in upon him." 17 

16 Cabby's Observations on the probable Extinction of British Historical 
Painting, pp. 19-22. 

17 Fabington's Memoirs of the Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds, p. 69. 
(Lond. 1819. 8vo.) 

Van Haken, Toms,* Bcachey, Hugh Barron, Marchi, and others, 
painted draperies for Sir Joshua. 

* Peter Toms, R.A. His chief excellence was in painting draperies. He was 
much employed by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Cotes, and West. Among the pictures on 
•which he painted for Sir Joshua, was that of Lady Elizabeth Keppel, in the dress 
she wore as bridesmaid to the queen, for which he received twelve guineas. His 
price for painting the drapery, hands, &c. of a whole-length portrait was twenty 
guineas. See Edwards' Anecdotes, pp. 53-55. 
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" Sir Joshua Reynolds," says Burke, " was, on very 
many accounts, one of the most memorable men of his 
time. He was the first Englishman who added the praise 
of the elegant arts to the other glories of his country. In 
taste, in grace, in facility, in happy invention, and in the 
richness and harmony of colouring, he was equal to the 
great masters of the renowned ages. In portrait he went 
beyond them ; for he communicated to that department 
of the art, in which English artists are the most engaged, 
a variety, a fancy, and a dignity, derived from the higher 
branches, which even those who professed them in a superior 
manner did not always preserve when they delineated indi- 
vidual nature. His portraits remind the spectator of that 
invention of history, and of the amenity of landscape. In 
painting portraits, he appeared not to be raised upon the 
platform, but to descend to it from a higher sphere. His 
paintings illustrate his lessons, and his lessons seem to have 
been derived from his paintings." 18 

Richard Wilson was born in 1714, and died in 1782. 
In his best days, the patronage he received was insufficient 
to enable him to live. Fuseli has recorded that this great 
artist "lived and died nearer to indigence than ease." 19 

" The name of this extraordinary man," says Sir Martin 
— __ — ___ __ 

The following prices were paid to Sir Joshua, at different periods of 
his life, for portraits : — 

In the year 1755, a three-quarter portrait, 12 guineas. 

1758, 20 — 

1760, 25 — 

1770, 35 — 

1780, 50 — 

18 Extracted from a character of Sir Joshua Reynolds, drawn up for 
the newspapers a few hours after his death. It was immediately attri- 
buted to Mr. Burke, and has been universally admired for that felicity of 
thought and eloquence of diction, rarely equalled by our finest writers. 
See Memoir of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, by James Fbiob, vol. ii. 
pp. 189, 190. (Second edition. Land. 1826. 8vo.) 
See Fuseli's edition of PUkington, art. Wilson. 
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Shee, " is a reproach to the age in which he lived. With 
powers which ought to have raised him to the highest fame, 
and recommended him to the most prosperous fortune, Wil- 
son was suffered to live embarrassed, and to die poor." 20 

" Wilson's landscapes," says Barry, "afford the happiest 
illustration of whatever there is fascinating, rich, precious, 
and harmonious, in the Venetian colouring." 21 

Wright, in his life of Wilson, says (on the authority of a 
contemporary author), " He was frequently under the ne- 
cessity of selling his pictures to brokers for whatever trifling 
sums he could procure. There was, in St. James's parish, a 
person who, being hard pressed by Wilson to give a small 
sum for one of his pictures, led the artist up to an attic, 
opened the door, and, pointing to a pile of pictures against 
the wall, said, ' Dick, I wish to oblige you ; but look, there's 
all the stock I paid you for these three years!' " And the 
same author says, " There was, in Long Acre, a shoemaker 
whose shop had two windows, in one of which he placed the 
articles of his regular trade, and, very frequently, in the 
other, a landscape by Wilson. And it is generally believed 
that pictures thus parted with for a few pounds have since 
been sold for hundreds." 22 



50 Shee's Rhymes on Art, p. 14, note. (Second edition.) 
" Barry's Letter to the Dilettanti Society, p. 8. 

* Wilson's celebrated picture of M Apollo and the Seasons," from 
which a print was engraved by Woollett and Pouncey, was, many years 
ago, ejected from the Duke of Bridgewatcr's collection ; sold at Christie's 
to Mr. Speckman, a dealer, for 80/. ; bought of Mr. Speckman by Mr. 
Tomkison, who employed Mr. Sherlock to clean it ; when cleaned, 
Mr. Sherlock copied it on a Kit Cat canvass, on which Hudson had 
painted a portrait. The copy was then lined by Bentley, and presented 
by Mr. Sherlock to Mr. Lamb, of the South Sea House, who exchanged 
it for a picture called Wouverman's, valued by a dealer at sixty guineas. 
It then passed into the hands of Mr. Hill, the dealer, who sold it to 
Mr. Emerson. In the course of these changes the copy acquired the 
reputation of being an original picture by Wilson. It next became the 
property of Mr. Martin, of Whitehall House, by whom it was conveyed 
to Manchester, at which place it was sold for 200J. Some time after- 
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Thomas Gainsborough, who was born in 1737, aud 
died in 1788, was, from 1760 to 1768, in the flower of his 
life and professional excellence. During that period, he 
painted a series of his very finest pictures; " but they were 
then so undervalued, and so rarely purchased, even at prices 
which little more than paid for canvas and colours, that he 
must have lingered through a life of neglect and indigence, 
if he had not made his timely escape from painting land- 
scapes and rustic figures, and found employment ... in por- 
trait-painting." 23 Sir Joshua, in one of his lectures, says, 
" If ever this nation should produce genius sufficient to 
acquire to us the honourable distinction of the English 
school, the name of Gainsborough will be transmitted to 
posterity in the history of the art among the very first of 
that rising name." 

Benjamin West was born in 1738, and died 1820. He 
commenced his career in London by painting portraits and 
history. In 1766, he exhibited, in the Exhibition at Spring 
Gardens, his two historical pictures, " Py lades and Orestes," 
and " The Continence of Scipio." The circumstances which 
attended the first are thus related by Northcote, in the sup- 
plement to his Life of Reynolds : — 

" As any thing in history was, at that period, an almost 
unexampled effort, this picture became a matter of much 
surprise. His house was soon filled with visitors from all 
quarters to see it; and those among the highest rank, who 
were not able to come to his house to satisfy their curiosity, 



wards a dispute arose as to whether the copy was a real original, and, to 
settle it, in 1812, Mr. Sherlock made affidavit at the Mansion House, 
London, that he painted it ; upon which an action of recovery was 
threatened, but not proceeded with, in consequence of the gentleman who 
possessed the picture having a friend to whom he sold it. The original 
picture, painted by Wilson, is in the collection of Mr. Leader, MLP. for 
Westminster. 

23 Cabby's Observations on the probable Extinction of British Historical 
Painting, p. 23. 
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desired his permission to have it sent to them. Nor did 
they fail, every time it was returned to him, to accompany 
it with compliments of the highest commendation on its 
great merits. But the most wonderful part of the story is, 
that notwithstanding all the bustle and commendation be- 
stowed upon this justly admired picture, by shewing which 
Mr. West's servants gained upwards of 30/., yet no one 
mortal ever asked the price of the work, or so much as 
offered to give a commission to paint another subject.*' 8 * 

In 1765, Dr. Markham introduced West to the Bishop 
of Bristol, the Bishop of Worcester, and to Dr. Drummond, 
Archbishop of York. For each of those eminent divines he 
painted a picture. This patronage is singular, contrasted 
with the neglect of the fine arts by the nobility and opulent 
gentry. Lord Rockingham, who offered Mr. West an annual 
engagement to paint subjects for his house, in Yorkshire, is 
an illustrious exception to this remark. 

In 1766, Mr. West proposed to present a picture to St. 
Paul's Cathedral; which proposition was supported by a 
similar one from Reynolds, with a view to the decorating of 
the metropolitan cathedral by voluntary offerings of artists ; 
but the project having been opposed by the Bishop of London 
(Dr. Terrick), it was abandoned. 23 The Archbishop of York 
was so pleased with the picture of " Agrippina with the 
Ashes of Germanicus," which Mr. West had painted for 
him, 26 that he procured for the painter that introduction to 
the king which has been already described as having exer- 
cised an important influence, not only on the personal for- 
tunes of West, but also on the interests of the community 
of artists generally. 

James Barry was born in 1741, and died in 1806. He 



** Supplement, p. xlii; also in Carey, p. 31. 
** See Galt's IAfe of West, pt. ii. p. 15. 

50 See Cabby's Observations on the probable Extinction of British His- 
torical Paintings ut supra, p. 31. 
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was, in 1768, about to enter on his forlorn struggle to confer 
honour upon himself, and upon Great Britain, by painting 
historical pictures, without possessing fortune, and without 
the prospect of patronage. 

Of the many engravers who attained to eminence in their 
art during the reign of George the Second, Robert Strange 
appears to have been the first whose works won general 
admiration from the enlightened nations of Europe. He 
received his professional education in France, engraved for 
the most part after celebrated pictures of the ancient masters, 
and, by the publication of his works on his own account, 
secured to himself the just reward of his labour. The esteem 
in which those works were held procured for him the honour 
of membership in the Royal Academy of Painting, at Paris, 
and in the several Academies of Rome, Florence, Bologna, 
and Parma. From George the Third, at a subsequent 
period, he received the honour of knighthood.* 7 

William Woollett, as an engraver, won for British 
painting and engraving (in landscapes and history) universal 
admiration, both at home and abroad, by the various quali- 
ties of nature and art grasped by his powerful mind, and 
displayed in his works. He first became distinguished in 
landscape ; and it is recorded that his plate of " Niobe," 
after Wilson, 58 engraved for Boydell, and published in 1761 
— the first of note of which both painter and engraver were 
British— produced to the publisher 2000/. The sale on the 



27 The appointment of engraver to the king had been offered to 
Strange, and declined; on his refusal, Ryland was appointed, with a 
salary of 200/. per annum.— See Authentic Memoirs of William Wynne 
Ryland. Lond. 1784. 8vo. 

M Tradition says Woollett engraved the "Niobe" for CO/. The 
Literary Panorama, however, records that he engraved it for 100/., and 
that he subsequently received 20/. additional on account of its success. 
No proofs were printed from the plate after it was finished; it waa 
repaired more than once. 
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Continent of that and his other plates after Wilson* leaves 
no doubt, notwithstanding that they displayed the genius of 
that great painter stripped of its charm of colour, of their 
having had their full share, with the prints after Hogarth, 
and the mezzotinto portraits after Reynolds, in dissipating, 
at this early period in the history of British art, the delusive 
theory so often promulgated by philosophers of France and 
Germany, 30 as to the impossibility of rearing talent in the 
fine arts amidst the fogs of Britain. 

There were, besides these, engravers of considerable 
ability in line, mezzotinto, and chalk ; but, with the excep- 
tion of Strange, who possessed the means of publishing his 
own works, the most skilful and fortunate of them had little 
to boast of, save the pleasure of devotion to the practice of 
their respective branches of that art, and the necessity of 
continuing at it incessantly to obtain support for themselves 
and their families. 31 

Although the spirit of trade in works of art cannot 
stimulate into action the highest powers of genius, yet 
Britain owes to that spirit the obligation of having first 
enabled genius in art to live, by diffusing among the people 
its beneficial influences. 

Many of the powerful minds by which the country was 



89 "Phaeton" was published by Boydell in 1763; "Celedon and 
Amelia" was published by Woollett, Ryland, and Bryer, in 1766. 

30 JE. g. Du Bos, Le Blanc, Winckleman, Montesquieu, &c. 

91 Mr. West says, in a paper published in Panics Hoabe's Academic 
Annals, "When the king sanctioned the establishment of the Royal 
Academy, many artists were already formed; among others of consi- 
derable celebrity in painting, Reynolds, Wilson, Hayman, Gainsborough, 
Hoare, Dance, Mortimer, Barrat, Sandby, Wright, Cotes, and West. In 
sculpture, Bacon, Nollekens, and Wilton. In architecture, Chambers, 
G. Dance, Stuart, P. Sandby, Gwyn, and the two Adams. At the same 
time Strange, Woollett, Hall, Green, and M'Ardell, shone with marked 
eminence among the engravers. Nor here should wholly be omitted the 
name of JioydeU, who, with a laudable commercial enthusiasm, spread by 
engravings the celebrity of British art through the civilised world." 
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enriched between 1733 and 1768 might have lived uselessly, 
and died neglected, as Hussey did, had not engraving, the 
printing-press, and the spirit of commercial enterprise, com- 
bined to render designs articles of trade. The vast number 
of plates engraved by British artists, and the immense quan- 
tity of prints exported during that period, appear to be con- 
clusive evidence that native talent in engraving had then so 
risen in general estimation, as to have turned the eyes of the 
Continent of Europe full upon British art — the growth of 
about thirty years. And the speculations in which Boydell 
and others were then engaged not only, in their results, 
afforded to British artists the principal part of the employ- 
ment that, up to the close of the last century, enabled them 
to live, but also contributed, in no unimportant measure, to 
the public treasury. 

Among the earliest prints which gave importance to the 
British print trade, both by their merit and the extent of 
their circulation, may be particularly enumerated the en- 
gravings after Hogarth; the portraits, by M'Ardell and 
others, after Sir Joshua Reynolds; the series of Strange's 
prints, after pictures by celebrated old masters ; the land- 
scapes by Woollett, after Wilson ; and the prints from the 
collection of pictures at Houghton, &c. 

Whilst engravings and exhibitions had been spreading a 
taste for art amongst the public at large, the number of 
British artists had rapidly increased; and their moral and 
social condition had, through the countenance they in return 
derived from the public, become improved in a degree 
equally remarkable, but chiefly by the various beneficial 
influences of their exhibitions. That source of wealth, based 
on a community of interests, imparted to each British artist 
the happy consciousness of having something of his own to 
cling to, the existence of which was dependent only on the 
continuance, amongst themselves, of the bonds of good fel- 
lowship. And it has been shewn that a number of them 
united to appropriate their portion of that revenue, first, to 
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the protection of themselves and their families against some 
of the worst evils common to humanity, and against those 
visions of evil which haunt reflective minds in their pre- 
carious pursuit of art, and not uncommonly break them 
down; and, secondly, to the promotion of the arts themselves. 

The progressive state of civilisation throughout the coun- 
try, the inalienable right of every British artist to control 
the profits of exhibiting his own works, and the security 
acquired by one of the two parties into which the artists 
were divided, from a charter of incorporation, and from 
enrolment in the Court of King's Bench by the other, com- 
bined to promise to all of them permanent possession of, at 
least, the advantages which they had acquired in common. 

The roll of the Free Society of Provident Care was 
signed by one hundred members, and that Society had accu- 
mulated in aid of its important purposes a fund of about 
1340/. stocks 

The roll declaration of the Incorporated Society was 
signed by two hundred and eleven members. That Society, 
exclusive of any protection it afforded to its own members, 
dispensed in charity 100/. annually, and it had accumulated 
a fund of about 3000/. stock, 53 applicable to the establish- 
ment of a public Academy of Art, which it was anxious to 
raise on a popular basis. 

Thus, it appears, that allowing for deaths and other 
casualties, the number of British artists whose moral and 
social condition was, at the close of 1768, beneficially in- 
fluenced by the revenue of annual exhibitions, amounted to, 



32 See the roll in the Court of King's Bench, already referred to, and 
the accounts of the Society, published from time to time in its exhibition 
catalogues. 

33 See the names of the members, ante, p. 119. After paying the 
expenses of each exhibition, which amounted to from 2501. to 300/., the 
Society gave annually in charity 1007. among artists, their widows and 
children ; notwithstanding which, it bought steadily into the public funds, 
till at length its property amounted to 3087/. consols. — See Literary 
Panorama, vol. iii. p. 1226. 
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at least, three hundred. And it is also evident that they had 
acquired, after defraying their current expenses, charged on 
the funds of the exhibitions, besides a rapidly increasing 
annual income, a capital of about 4340/. stock. 

The Free Society, having commenced its career, and 
organised bye-laws for the working out of its definite purpose, 
had pursued its course quietly and successfully. The Incor- 
porated Society, on the contrary, had confided to the wisdom 
and justice of its committee, uncontrolled by law, all that it 
possessed, to be moulded into shape for the common good. 
And that trust was based on the never-to-be-forgotten fact, 
that the first act by which British artists characterised them- 
selves on the eve of their acquisition of the revenue of exhi- 
bitions — which revenue raised them from obscurity, and 
united them in good fellowship — was to succour the dis- 
tressed of their body. Neither must it be forgotten that the 
committee, on entering upon the discharge of its important 
duties, avowed itself sustained by the dignity of disinterested- 
ness; and that, in its address made to the public in 1762, 
speaking of itself and of exhibitions, it records that fact, and 
expresses its own sense of what was due to the rising com- 
munity of British artists, in the remarkable words quoted in 
the last chapter. 

Yet, notwithstanding the committee's (directors') declara- 
tion, eight years passed, progressively increasing the revenue 
of the annual exhibition, without any thing being done for 
the advancement of the arts, by establishing a public Aca- 
demy, or otherwise. And, instead of the directors giving 
practical evidence of their disinterestedness, they opposed, 
in the Society, the adoption of all popular measures, and 
claimed the right to hold perpetual government over it. 
Miscalculation, however, as to their strength exposed them 
to the embarrassment of defeats, from which they endea- 
voured to recover by promulgating that scheme of a Royal 
Academy which led to the sacrifice of the private Academy 
of St. Martin's Lane. But this project, when fully developed, 
proved so distasteful to the body of artists, that the directors 
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lost at once all moral influence over the Society, and its 
members united in a determination to manage their affairs 
by a practical, instead of a nominal, representative govern- 
ment, over which they could, by periodical changes, hold 
control. 

The attorney-general's approval of this determination 
having deprived the directors of all legal objections to the 
required change, they then claimed to retain the government 
in right of a debt of gratitude due for services rendered, and 
on that ground they set the Society at defiance. 

The struggle, however, shook off the unhealthy ferment 
by which the Society had been rendered impotent; but it 
also, in the ejection of the unpopular directors, deprived that 
body of some of its most distinguished members ; for those 
who thought they had themselves a right to retain perpetual 
government, forgetting that all associations are founded on 
the surrender made of every man's private unlimited right 
into the hands of the majority, would not submit to be 
governed in their turn. 

But the Society retained within itself the power of draw- 
ing its annual revenue of shillings from the public, and of 
cultivating the arts and good fellowship amongst themselves 
on a broad basis; for, till the public taste became vastly 
changed by education in matters of art, exhibitions of works 
of the many had but little to fear, as a source of revenue, 
from exhibitions of works of the few, however distinguished 
the talents of some among the latter might be. Of this fact, 
the ex-directors appear to have been so well aware, that they 
never attempted to compete with the many for public favour, 
by making even one exhibition of their own works alone. 

Up to this period, the Free Society was so unconscious of 
being exposed to danger by the Incorporated Society's dis- 
sensions, that, in 1768, it entered into an agreement with 
Mr. Christie of Pall Mali for the building of an exhibition- 
room, and for the taking of it from him on lease. 3 * 

* See agreement entered into with Mr. Christie by the Free Society, 
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Such were the general features of the condition of British 
artists when the ex-parte statement made to the king 1>y Mr. 
West, as to the dissensions of the Incorporated Society, 
brought about that great event which had long been the 
basis of their fondest hopes, and the summit of their wishes 
— a connexion of the arts with the crown. 

But that connexion was destined to derive its character 
from the wisdom and discretion of the ex-directors of the 
Incorporated Society, who, with feelings excited by defeat, 
entered upon the pleasurable duty of awarding justice to 
themselves, to the great body of artists, and to the dignity 
of the crown, by forming the constitution and laws for the 
new Royal Academy. 

Whatever his majesty's intentions may have been, the 
ex-directors, to whom the dispensation of royal munificence 
was intrusted, long accustomed to consider the revenue of 
exhibitions of modern works of art as their own, rendered 
the chance of recognition of merit by academic honours de- 
pendent on the artist sending his works to the Academy for 
exhibition. 

Hence, the laws made by Messrs. West, Chambers, 
Moser, and Cotes, rendered the belonging to or exhibit- 
ing with the great body of artists, to whom his majesty 
had, in 1765, granted the protection of a royal charter 
(or with any other society of artists in London), a sort of 
professional crime, which caused the forfeiture of the rights 
of merit. 

Nor were the members of the Free Society, founded for 
the better protection of the superannuated artist, the widow, 
and orphan, exempted from that disqualification which was 
inflicted on the members of other societies. The revenue of 
exhibiting their own works, which was their entire collective 



dated 31st May, 1768, for building, &c. an exhibition-room in Pall Mall. 
Signed, on the part of the Society, by John Moore, W. Bellars, James 
Stewart, Daniel Dod, Arthur Devis, Stephen Elmer. Witnessed by 
James Christie. 
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dependence, had, during six years, as has been shewn, pro- 
gressively improved their moral and social condition. Yet 
they were now virtually told by the Academy's laws, that if 
they were ambitious of the enjoyment of those rewards of 
merit which the royal establishment was empowered by the 
king to bestow, they must, in order to obtain the chance of 
that distinction, sacrifice, as artists, all those considerations 
of humanity and prudent foresight by which they had become 
honourably characterised as men. And the ex-directors of 
the Incorporated Society, who had prepared the Academy's 
laws, having become the first Royal Academicians, gave prac- 
tical effect to those laws, under the powerful influence of his 
majesty 's name. 35 

* The following dialogue will serve to shew the feelings which these 
events excited amongst artists at the time : — 

"Dialogue between Pallet, an Academician; Easel, a Fellow of the 
Incorporated Society of Artists; and Plaiktbuth, a Lover of the Arts. 

" Scene— The Street 
" Pallet and Plain truth. 

" Plain. — Is not that your old friend Easel that is turning the corner 
of the street yonder ? Let's endeavour to overtake him ; I want to have 
a little chat with him. 

" Pall. — No, hang him, let him alone ; besides, to tell you the truth, 
we are a little shy at present. 

" Plain.— Why, faith, Pm sorry to say that, among artists, that's no 
new thing. But what's the matter nowP No envy, I hope? Some 
duchess, I suppose, is sitting to you both at the same time? 
* u Pall. — No, no, competition is not the case at present ; but, if it was, 
I should not be uneasy on that score. I believe my merit is 

"Plain. — Well, well, I am of that opinion myself — though he has 
great merit, too. But, as I see we are gaining ground, let us join him, 
and permit me to bring about a reconciliation between you. 

"Patf.— Nay, as to that matter, our difference is not personal ; it is 
occasioned by a public affair. You must know, ever since last St. Luke's 
Day the body of artists have been divided. 

" Plain. — How so f 

"PaU. — Why, the party to which he adheres took it into their heads 
that we directors wanted to hold the reins for ever, and we thought they 
could not be in better hands. 
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Such was the progress of British art, and the struggles of 
British artists for the power which it had acquired, up to the 



"Plain.— I have heard something of this before, and give me leave 
to say, that I always thought the request of an annual removal of a cer- 
tain number out of twenty-four directors was not at all unreasonable, 
and your obstinate refusal to comply with it indicated no less than a too 
great thirst for power. If we may be allowed to compare great things 
with small, would it not be absurd and unconstitutional if a certain great 
assembly were, in consequence of their present election, to endeavour to 
keep their seats durante vita f 

"PaU.— That's quite another thing, Mr. Tlaintruth; the charter 
would not, say we, admit of such an innovation ; there's no mention in 
the charter that any number of persons shall be removed annually. 

" Plain. — Grant that be true ; nor is there any such clause in either 
of the charters of the three great national companies, and yet they annually 
make such a change, by virtue of a bye-law, for the very reasons urged 
by your opponents, that the power of the companies may not be delegated 
for ever to the same set of men. 

" PaU. — "Well, be that as it may in matters of business, we plead igno- 
ramus. We were set aside, and I think we have been even with them in 
taking up a scheme of their own where they left it. I am pretty con- 
fident Academicians will demolish the Societarians ; and so, as they have 
brewed, e'en let them bake. 

" Plain. — A very pretty conclusion, truly. And so, because the arts 
were thriving children, and beginning to feel their feet, as the good 
nurses say, you have thrown away the go-cart, when they could but just 
stand alone. 

" PaU. — I don't understand you. 

M Plain. — Why, I suppose you have left the money behind you. I 
have been told your capital was not inconsiderable. 

"Pall. — Why, yes, to be sure, we have left them in possession, as the 
lawyers term it ; but we shall be rich, too, by and by. 

" Plain.— By and by ! and pray why not now ? 'Gad, you are exactly 
in the same situation with a rich man's son ; the elder brother has an 
estate, and the younger is a fine gentleman. — Your servant, Mr. Easel; 
we had some difiiculty in overtaking you. Pray, if it is not an improper 
question, what is it that engrosses your attention so much as to prevent 
you seeing your friends ? We might have passed you, I find, if I had 
not disturbed your reverie. 

"Easel. — Faith, I was meditating upon a mistake of the celebrated 
Dr. Young, who affirms that love of fame is the universal passion. Now, 
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close of the eighth year of the reign of George the Third ; 
and it has been said that those persons who calmly watched 



Mr. Pallet and I have reason to believe that love of power is the universal 
passion. 

"Plain. — Well, I protest it is very extraordinary that a set of men, 
who ought to sacrifice to the temple of fame, should ever take it into their 
heads to perform their devotions any where else, when, give me leave to 
say, gentlemen, they are, from the very nature of their pursuits, so totally 
unfit for it. In my humble opinion, those who are professors of the fine 
arts ought to bestow all their attention upon them, when life itself is too 
short for their attainment, and leave the pursuit of power to persons who 
have less genius and more time. 

" Easel. — Nay, Mr. Pallet knows who the cap fits. 

" Pall. — I know, Mr. Easel ? You know who the cap fits as well 
as I. Did not you and your friends want to come in for a share in the 
direction ? 

" Easel— And did not you and your friends want to keep it among 
yourselves for ever ? 

"Plain. — Come, come, gentlemen, no altercation; you are both my 
very good friends ; I esteem you both, and admire and honour the arts 
you profess ; but give me leave to say that at present you are both in the 
wrong. It is not my intention to inquire into grievances, nor my business 
to search into the motives that induced the royal breast to take the infant 
arts under its immediate protection. I am, however, firmly persuaded 
that it was from a most glorious motive, that of benefiting the nation in 
general. Permit me, gentlemen, as a common friend, to recommend to 
your most serious attention an object which is of more concern to the 
national welfare than you may possibly imagine ; for men of your pro- 
fession to put the love of power in the scale with the love of fame and 
your country's good, is absurd, if not ridiculous. Consider, therefore, 
your fame, and with that your interest; consider that not only the eyes 
of your country, but the eyes of all Europe are upon you. Let the 
honest, laudable love of your art, if no other motive, induce you to 
reflect that, upon unanimity, and the steady pursuit of your labours, 

depends the revival of the arts in their full splendour in Great Britain. 
»•***• 

I recommend you to unite. Let the Royal Charter and the Royal Aca- 
demy be one interest, and, if their several laws are likely to clash with 
each other, let the Society of Artists act from the noblest motives; lay 
their charter at the feet of the prince from whom they received it, and 
join their endeavours and their capital to an institution which must 
undoubtedly be of universal advantage to these kingdoms, and at the 
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their proceedings during the years 1767 and 1768 might 
have fancied that the interests of the empire were at stake in 
their affairs." 



same time convince the world that in arts, aa well as arms, when your 
sovereign leads you on, everlasting fame will be obtained." —From The 
Public Advertiser of January 2, 1769. 

* See Literary Panorama, vol. iii, vbi supra. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY COMMENCES ITS CAREER, ANNOUNCING ITSELF SUP- 
PORTED BT ROTAL MUNIFICENCE, AND THAT IT RECEIVES MONET FOR 
ADMISSION TO ITS EXHIBITIONS, BT WAT OF KEEPING OUT IMPROPER 
PERSONS — CONSIDERATIONS ON TUB ACADBMT's LAWS, AND THEIR FIT" 
NESS FOB CARRYING OUT MUNIFICENT INTENTIONS — THE PRACTICAL 

EFFECT OF THOSE LAWS OVERTHROW OF THE FREE SOCLETT AND THE 

INCORPORATED SOCLETT BT THE TRANSFER OF THE SOURCES OF THEIR 
RESPECTIVE REVENUES TO THE ROTAL ACADEMT — TABLE SHEWING THE 
PROGRESS OF THE TRAN8FER OF THE REVENUE OF EXHIBITIONS — THE 
ROTAL ACADEMT AGAIN ANNOUNCES ITSELF AS BEING SUPPORTED BT 
BOTAL MUNIFICENCE — PECULIAR POSITION OF ENGRAVERS IN CONNEXION 

WITH THE ROTAL ACADEMT DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE FORTUNE OF 

WEST AND BARRT, OCCASIONED BT ROTAL PATRONAGE GBNBRAL CHA- 
RACTER OF PATRONAGE OF THE ARTS UNCHANGED BT THEIR CONNEXION 
WITH THE CROWN. 
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" In healthy bodies, nature dictates remedies of her own, and provides 
for the cure of what has happened amiss in the growth and progress of a 
constitution. The affaire of a free people being on the increase, and their 
ability and judgment every day improving, as letters and arts advance, 
they of course find in themselves a strength of nature, which, by the help 
of good ferments, and a wholesome opposition of humours, corrects in one 
way whatever is excessive or peccant (as physicians say) in another."— 
Shaftesbubt's CharaeteristicJu, vol. i. p. 167. 
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On the 2d of January, 1769, the Royal Academy of Arts 
was opened by a general meeting, and at once imparted 
rank and importance to its members. The President, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, received the honour of knighthood on the 
occasion, and delivered a lecture, from which the following 
is an extract : — 

" Gentlemen, — An Academy in which the polite arts may 
be regularly cultivated is at last opened among us by royal 
munificence. This must appear an event in the highest 
degree interesting, not only to the artists, but to the whole 
nation. It is, indeed, difficult to give any other reason, why 
an empire like that of Britain should so long have wanted 
an ornament so suitable to its greatness, than that slow 
progression of things which naturally makes elegance and 
refinement the last effects of opulence and power. An in- 
stitution like this has often been recommended upon con- 
siderations merely mercantile; but an Academy founded 
upon such principles can never effect even its own narrow 
purposes. If it has an origin no higher, no taste can ever 
be formed in manufactures ; but, if the higher arts of design 
flourish, their inferior ends will be answered, of course. We 
are happy in having a prince who has conceived the design 
of such an institution, according to its true dignity, and who 
promotes the arts as the head of a great, a learned, a polite, 
and commercial nation; and I can now congratulate you, 
gentlemen, on the accomplishment of your long and ardent 
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wishes. The numberless and ineffectual consultations which 
I have had with many in this assembly to form plans and 
concert schemes for an Academy afford a sufficient proof of 
the improbability of succeeding but by the influence of 
majesty. But there have, perhaps, been times when even 
the influence of majesty would have been ineffectual ; and it 
is pleasing to reflect that we are thus embodied, when every 
circumstance seems to concur from which honour and pros- 
perity can possibly arise." 

In the spring of 1769, the Royal Academy opened its 
first exhibition, 1 and Great Britain then saw established in 
her metropolis three annual exhibitions of the works of 
British artists competing for public favour. To the Cata- 
logue of the exhibition of the Royal Academy was prefixed 
an advertisement, of which the following is a copy : — 

" As the present exhibition is a part of the institution of 
an Academy supported by royal munificence, the public may 
naturally expect the liberty of being admitted without ex- 
pense. The Academicians, therefore, think it necessary to 
declare that this was very much their desire, but that they 



1 Copy of the Original Diploma of the Royal Academy of 

Arts of London. 

" George the Third, by the grace of God King of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c. to our trusty and well- 
beloved greeting. 

" Whereas we have thought fit to establish in this our City of London 
a Society for the purposes of the arts of painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture, under the name and title of the Royal Academy of Arts, and 
under our own immediate patronage and protection ; and whereas we 
have resolved to intrust the sole management and direction of the said 
Society under us to forty Academicians, the most able and respectable 
artists resident in Great Britain. We, therefore, in consideration of your 
great skill in the art of [painting,] do by these presents constitute and 
appoint you to be one of the forty Academicians of our said Royal 
Academy, hereby granting unto you all the emoluments thereof, according 

to the tenor of the institution under our sign-manual upon the 

and we are the more readily induced to confer upon you this honorable 
distinction, as we are firmly persuaded you will upon every occasion 
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have not been able to suggest any other means, than that of 
receiving money for admittance, to prevent the room from 
being filled with improper persons, to the entire exclusion of 
those for whom the exhibition is apparently intended." 8 

But, notwithstanding that the king had disclaimed all 
intention of favouring one set of men more than another, 3 — 
notwithstanding his majesty's views as to the Royal Aca- 
demy, promulgated by the eloquent opening discourse of its 
distinguished President, and by the Academy's own proclama- 
tion of *' royal munificence," — the laws quoted in the preced- 
ing chapter placed under the ban of the Royal Academy all 
artists who did not sacrifice to it the revenue arising from 
the exhibition of their own works ; and the paramount in- 
fluence of that ambition and love of honour which actuate 
men in the pursuit of the arts, prompted artists, for the mere 
chance of acquiring distinctions which were otherwise denied 
them, whatever their merit, to abandon the original societies. 



exert yourself in support of the honor, interest, and dignity of the said 
establishment, and that you will faithfully and assiduously discharge the 
duties of the several offices to which you shall be nominated. In conse- 
quence of this our gracious resolution, it is our pleasure that your name 
be forthwith inserted in the roll of the Academicians, and that you sub- 
scribe the obligation in the form and manner prescribed. Given at our 
Royal Palace of St. James, the year " 

A last of the Members of the Royal Academy, taken from its 
Exhibition Catalogue of 1769. 



John Baker. 
George Barret. 
Francisco Bartolozzi. 
Agostino Carlini. 
Charles Catton. 
Mason Chamberlin. 
William Chambers. 
Baptist Cipriani. 
Francis Cotes. 
Nathaniel Dance. 
Thomas Gainsborough. 



John Gwyn. 

Francis Hayman. 

Nathaniel Hone. 

Angelica Kauffman. 

Jeremiah Meyer. 

George Michael Moser. 

Mary Moser. 

F. Milner Newton. 

Edward Penny. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

John Richards. 



Thomas Sandby. 
Paul Sandby. 
Dominick Series. 
Peter Toms. 
William Tyler. 
Samuel Wale. 
Benjamin West. 
Richard Wilson. 
Joseph Wilton. 
Richard Yeo. 
Francis Zuccarelli. 



* See Advertisement prefixed to the Royal Academy's Exhibition 
Catalogue of 1769. 

* See the King's Reply to the Address of the Incorporated Society, in 
p. 135 of this work. 
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The change thus wrought in the condition of British 
artists was alike important and rapid. During the six years 
which immediately preceded the promulgation of the Aca- 
demy's laws, the Free Society had acquired fifty additional 
members; but, from that period, it did not acquire one, 4 
and, in 1775, that Society ceased to exist. 

In 1780, only eleven years after the Royal Academy was 
established, the Incorporated Society, which, in 1766, com- 
prised 211 members, had, through the same influence, and 
without any other objection having been raised against it 
than that of its having resolved to control its own affairs by 
a representative government, virtually passed away also ; for 
at that period it was reduced by the loss of members and of 
its revenue, to a powerless, expiring, state of existence. 

The subjoined tabular view of contributors to the Aca- 
demy's exhibitions shews the rapid course of the transfer of 
revenue, morally the property of the many, to the control of 
a few. From this table, it appears that, so early as 1 780, 
whilst the number of the Academy's own members who con- 
tributed works to its exhibitions was only thirty-three, the 
number of exhibitors who had no legal control over the 
revenue thus produced had become 183. 5 



4 






EXHIBITIONS. 








1769 


1771 


1774 


1777 


1780 


1784 


Exhibitors, members of the } 

Exhibitors, non - members ■) 
of the Academy, having I 
no interest in the profits J 


33 
17 


47 
85 


41 

137 


35 
173 


33 
183 


23 
229 




50 


132 


178 


208 


216 


252 



In 1780, the Royal Academy, after having produced 



4 See the Society's Roll in the Court of King's Bench. 

• Whilst the number of the Academy's members who have contributed 
works to its exhibitions, taken on an average of a course of years, has not 
been, and cannot become, by reason of its constitution, much more than 
forty, the number of annual contributors who have no legal claim on its 
revenue, has become six hundred.- See Appendix to the Report of the 
Select Committee on Arts, 1836, p. 198. 
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these changes in the moral and social condition of the great 
body of British artists— in a word, after haying acquired all 
that the latter had once possessed in common — again an- 
nounced, by republishing the advertisement with which it 
commenced its career, that it was supported by royal muni- 
ficence ; that the public might naturally expect the liberty of 
being admitted to its exhibitions free of expense ; and that 
the Academicians desired very much so to admit them, but 
that they had not been able to suggest any other mode than 
that of taking money at the door to keep out improper 
persons. 6 

Yet, despite this repeated proclamation as to the muni- 
ficence which characterised the connexion of British art 
with the crown, it was merely aided by the use of a build- 
ing, and, as has been already stated, with about 5000/. 
from the privy purse. And the royal establishment now 
recognises the anomalous character of its own constitution, 
by acknowledging itself to be, and to have always been, in 
fact, dependent for support on that annual revenue which 
its founders had thus proclaimed necessary merely as a 
means of keeping improper persons from its exhibitions. 7 

Nor does the fact of this diversion of the revenue of 
exhibitions from its natural course appear more remarkable 
than the object to which it was applied. 

Britain, the power of which is dependeut on manufactures 
and commerce, and, consequently, in a degree, dependent 
also on the infusion of taste into all her productions, has, 
perhaps, more occasion than any other country for the aid 
of the fine arts. Those arts had long since conferred on 
France, besides the honour of her great masters, the advan- 
tage of attracting to Paris the wealthy of all nations to see 
the Louvre ; and, by throwing open that splendid collection 



• See the Royal Academy's Exhibition Catalogues of 1769 and 1780. 

7 See the Evidence of Sir M.. A. Shee before the Committee of the 
House of Commons, 1836, already quoted in the Introductory Chapter 
of this work, p. 12. 
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of works, and by having offered the means of instruction in 
drawing to all classes, she had become the standard of 
fashion to every other nation. 

Yet, notwithstanding these circumstances, and the un- 
educated state of the people of Britain in matters of taste, 8 



• This important topic, with the multifarious considerations which 
spring out of it, has been so admirably discussed and illustrated in a 
speech delivered by T. Wyse, Esq. M.P. at a meeting of artists held at 
the Freemasons' Tavern, on the 17th December, 1842, that it is thought 
no apology need be offered for reproducing that speech, almost at length, 
in these pages. 

" The artists of this, as of every other country," said Mr. Wyse, " have 
no power to raise up a proper spirit and a just appreciation of art by their 
single unaided exertions. They must have co-operation on the part of the 
public. It is needless to hope for this co-operation, on a truly public or 
national scale, until the public be educated up, in essentials at least, to 
the general level of the artists. If art be not properly encouraged, the 
fault usually lies not so much with the artist as the public. Where ex- 
cellence is really felt and understood, it will be called for ; where called 
for, it will be produced. If art be not widely supported, it is because it 
is yet considered a private luxury, not a public enjoyment. How can we 
expect the public should enjoy unless they appreciate, and how can they 
appreciate unless those preliminary studies, which lay the foundation of 
taste, and develope the sense and value of artistic excellence, form a 
portion, according to their respective means and position, of their early 
instruction? Take any one grade of society you may, ascend up from the 
lowest school in the country to the universities themselves, and you will 
find that England is distinguished from the other more civilised countries 
of the world by an almost general exclusion of the culture and study 
even of the elements of art. In the elementary school, drawing is not 
taught, as abroad, as an integral part of the system ; not only is it not 
taught, but when it was suggested, some years ago, to introduce it as a 
branch of general instruction, in the recommendatory Report of the 
House of Commons, it was laughed at as a fantastic attempt to enforce 
from peasants an accomplishment fitted only for the children of our 
luxurious aristocracy. In the schools destined for the middle classes of 
society, in the Mechanics' and other Institutions, in the various other 
establishments scattered about the land, there is little drawing, or, where 
taught, both in quantity and quality, it is yet inadequate even to the 
practical wants of the community. The Mechanics' Institutions have 
made efforts highly praiseworthy, because carried on in a just sense at 
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this new connexion of the arts with the crown does not 
appear to have aimed at supplying this deficiency, nor at 



least of the value of such instruction, but against difficulties almost 
insurmountable, and attended with the defects necessarily accompanying 
all partial and not sufficiently digested or well-organised systems. Many 
of these schools are intended for adults. Far be it from me to depreciate 
these honourable efforts to redeem the losses and deficiencies of youth ; 
but I should like to see them every where accompanied and preceded by 
similar instruction for the child. As soon as he can hold a pencil in his 
hand, his teaching should begin ; to him drawing comes unconsciously — 
it is a labour to the grown-up man. Nor can we award much praise to 
the antiquated and operose processes which hitherto have been adopted in 
many of these institutions. When at last they do begin to teach, many 
precious years, which ought to have been better spent, are often wasted 
without obtaining, even ultimately, by such a course, much beyond the 
simplest and the most elementary principles with which the pupil ought 
to have been familiar at the earliest period of existence ; and without 
fainiliarity with which not only progress is difficult, but even what is 
learned, as in reading and writing, will soon be thrown aside. But, if 
there be faults here, they are still more numerous, glaring, and unpar- 
donable, in our colleges and universities. You see every day, in this 
proud land, men of high birth and large fortunes, and almost fastidious 
civilisation, boasting that they have received— and making the boast an 
excuse for their inadequate knowledge, or sometimes entire ignorance, of 
the very elements of the practical sciences, those great branches of know- 
ledge, on which so much depends the pre-eminence of this great com- 
mercial country — boasting that they have received the perfection of a 
classical education ! I am far from admitting the validity of this plea. 
Much as I admire antiquity (and few are more devoted to its wonders), 
I do not think the most intimate acquaintance with its productions is 
atonement or compensation for ignorance of our own age. But, for a 
moment acquiescing in the apology, taking the maxim as granted, I deny 
that they come under its conditions. Their classical education is not a 
knowledge of its antiquity, it is scarcely a knowledge of its classics. They 
know the language of words, but they do not know the language of 
forms. They leave out one-half of ancient mind ; they deliberately cut 
themselves off from its most striking manifestations. Let no man tell me 
he understands either Homer or Virgil, as Homer or Virgil ought to be 
understood (I do not mean as a mere mechanism of versification, but as a 
philosophic graphic expression of the general intellectual and moral ele- 
ments of their age or country), without such accompanying inquiries. It 
is well to know the several metrical theories, the various readings, the 
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developing the great value of art in contributing to the 
national dignity and power. 



specific merits of this or that edition, the historic incidents connected with 
either the production of the work, or its preservation ; all these investi- 
gations have not only their utility, hut their merit. I do not complain 
of their cultivation; far from it — they are necessary conditions to the 
mere understanding of the author; hut I complain of their exclusive cul- 
tivation. I complain that, cultivating these, they cultivate nothing 
more. I wish them not merely to understand, hut to appreciate, to read 
antiquity through all its translations, not merely through philology, but 
art. Its spirit is not less written in the Venus, Laocoon, Apollo, the 
Elgin and iEgina marbles, than in the pages of Horace, Virgil, Heeded, or 
Homer. JEschylus, and Sophocles, and Euripides, have no nobler, nay, 
truer commentary, more steeped in their own spirit, more thoroughly, 
more accurately themselves, than the myths of those splendid vases, a 
gallery not only of ancient painting, but of ancient philosophy and 
poetry, which of late years have been fortunately exposed to the study 
and admiration of mankind. These are the rich illustrators, the cotem- 
poraneous interpreters — better than grammarian or lexicographer — of 
real antique thought, the best classics when joined to the classics them- 
selves, and, without which junction, vain the hope to pierce beyond the 
husk, or to reach, through the language, the literature, much less the 
general mind, of a country. But I am, perhaps, demanding too much in 
requiring these higher elements, this philosophy of a really classical edu- 
cation. Perhaps bo, as education is now constituted; but there are not 
even the preliminaries, the mere technical preparation. I do not, I am 
sure, exaggerate in saying, that the majority of those presumed classical 
scholars, many even of those who have obtained high university honours 
for their classical attainments, are not only ignorant of the simplest and 
most mechanical terms of art, but almost unconscious of what art is, or 
what forms the boundaries and characteristics of its several departments. 
I remember once meeting a young graduate who had just issued from one 
of these venerable national schools, with its honours fresh about him, 
well read in the languages of antiquity, truly measuring, and accurately 
repeating, the verses of Homer and Virgil— one, too, who, from rank and 
opportunity, had larger means than others to influence, and greater 
motive for informing himself, — asking, in the course of some archi- 
tectural remarks, with all the naivete of youth, * what was a volute ? ' He 
might as well have asked ' what was a column ?' If such be the education 
of our universities, in other words, of our nobility and gentry, — of those 
who, by wealth and station, and, by what is of more power than either, 
by superior intelligence and cultivation, are supposed to exercise so large 
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The Parliament had munificently granted half a million 
of money to cherish the Foundling Hospital, which has since 



an influence both on the production and character, the quantity and 
quality of art, — are we to be the least surprised at what such education 
produces, at the judgments hereafter of such patrons, such encouragers 
of art ? How can we expect that, rushing into the pleasures and dissipa- 
tion of society, or called to the councils or government of the country, 
they can, in later years, find the time, or feel the disposition, to addict 
themselves to studies, of the nature of which, much less of the value of 
which, they scarcely felt sensible in the leisure hours of youth ? A few 
cant ph rases, easily picked up, and still more easily misapplied, — an outward 
formulary, which has nothing to do with real inward knowledge, — the 
technicalism without the principle, — no idea of its philosophy, applica- 
tions, object, power, — such are, at most, the scanty substitutes for that 
sound, well-directed instruction, which can only come from sound and 
regular teachers, and can never be more effectively conveyed than while 
life is fresh, and the true paths of taste lie open before us. And yet 
these, for the most part, constitute our patronising public ; to such must 
art look up for fame, nay, for existence. No wonder it is made a luxury 
or a trade; the few flattered, that the many may live. But, thank God, 
a better time is dawning, a time more worthy of the country and of art. 
We are every day more and more disposed to look out beyond this 
island-life of ours, to that of other countries, and not to refuse what, 
when weighed, has been found not wanting, because it was not originally 
our own. In the more educated countries of the Continent, large pro- 
vision for education in art, as an essential accompaniment to all intel- 
lectual cultivation, is made, not only in the more professional schools, but 
in every school, and of every grade, each in proportion to its grade and 
object. In the elementary school — the purely people's school — ele- 
mentary drawing, fitted for the people's purposes, is taught ; in the dis- 
trict, provincial, secondary school, this preliminary instruction is further 
developed ; in the college and university, whilst opportunity is given for 
its manual cultivation, a higher object is aimed at— the philosophy on 
which it rests, and by which it is regulated, both intrinsically, and in its 
relations to other departments of human thought and action, is pursued. 
There is scarcely an university without its regular chair of aesthetics, 
without professors, whose province it is to give lectures and illustrations 
on the theory, principles, and history of art. There is scarcely a uni- 
versity which has not, like that of Bonn, either its gallery of casts, 
drawings, engravings, &c. as well as library, or opportunity of easy and 
frequent access to one, to which the student can refer from the pages of 
his author for illustration whenever he needs. It is something to study 
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been denounced a9 a nuisance ; surely it would not have 
been less willing to aid in that diffusion of taste, and of moral 



antiquity in this double mirror ; one day dwelling on the fatal fortunes 
of Laocoon and his sons, in the impassioned lines of Virgil, and the next, 
pursuing and completing the poem, in the still more powerful production 
of the statuary. And this course, so necessary to art, to literature, to 
make each a support, an ornament to the other, is one of the great 
inspiring causes of that general diffusion of the love and knowledge of art, 
to which modern German artists owe so much of their encouragement and 
celebrity. If this has been found advantageous, nay, necessary, in Ger- 
many, where, from the far greater facility of access to all objects of art, 
and its more intimate connexion with the ordinary purposes of life, a 
much stronger and more generally diffused feeling and appreciation of its 
value and excellences exists than in this country, how much more requi- 
site must such institutions and course of study be amongst us, who have 
yet, I may say, to commence our education, and to sow the first seeds of 
that really public love and taste, from which only, substantial and en- 
during encouragement, and right and noble direction, can be expected to 
arise. That such convictions are at last begun to be felt, and even acted 
on (though, as yet, in rare instances), is a matter of congratulation and 
hope. King's College, besides providing for the more material and me- 
chanical application of art, by the courses established for engineering and 
practical architecture, has instituted a chair (and most worthily filled it), 
on the principle of the German universities, for its theory, or aesthetics. 
I earnestly hope and trust that so wise and honourable an example will 
be speedily followed by our other collegiate and university establishments, 
and similar exertions, worthy of their position, influence, and duty, be 
made to raise art to her old equality with literature (thus benefiting 
both), and to rescue youth from that random and erroneous formation of 
opinion, which is so chief a cause of the perversion and corruption of 
taste amongst all classes of the public. But in thus insisting on a much 
better, I should rather say, on a good education in art for the upper 
classes of society, I by no means intend to confine these advantages to 
them only. It must never be lost sight of, that art cannot be left, with- 
out risk of perversion and degradation, solely to the great and rich ; in 
this respect an aristocracy is not more exempt from chance of error, or 
less liable to the exercise of pernicious influence, than a monarch. The 
arts that flourish are those which rise out of the feelings and taste of the 
great body of the people ; which reflect them, which appeal to them ; 
which, in fact, are no other than a more perfect exemplification, in other 
forms, of their intellectual and moral being. So it was in Greece, so it 
was in the early ages of Christianity, so it was in the middle ages, so it 
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instruction, so happily commenced by Hogarth, and con- 
tinued by Barry, by affording to the crown the necessary 



was at the restoration of letters in Italy. We are in the habit of con- 
ferring all the glories of those great changes on individual man, and 
doubtless it is the man, rather than the mass, who is always most conspi- 
cuous, and often most influential in producing them, in the pages, at least, 
of history. But it should never be forgotten, that without the mass the 
. individual is nothing ; that it is in virtue of his being the representative 
of the mass, the organ of its thought, the expression of its passions, that 
he obtains value ; that all he can do is to give, in addition, the impress of 
his own personality, and to elevate, by the action of his superior mind, 
the common feeling to a nobler type and loftier ideal. Long before the 
Leos and Lorenzos stamped their names on their age, others had worked 
the revolution which was destined to form their glory. I do not merely 
refer to their predecessors in the government of Church or State — to 
Cosmo or Julius — but to the Church and State itself. Let it be recol- 
lected, wherever there was a congregation, there was of necessity archi- 
tecture, painting, and sculpture ; let it be recollected, that it was the 
popular committees of the municipal bodies, the members of the free 
town councils of Pisa, Florence, Sienna, and not prince or noble, who 
gave the first commissions, directed the first works, and erected the first 
trophies ; who were the first to feel, love, and really to revive, art. Nor 
was this confined to one spot, or one organisation ; it was the system of 
European Christendom. And what was then, has been at all times, 
whenever and wherever art has had a real and not a seeming life and 
prosperity, wherever it has been as it ought to be — a great moral and 
intellectual lesson and enjoyment, and not a poor, paltry, personal vanity 
and luxury. With such a patron, the true artist has nothing to fear. 
Sooner or later he will reap what he has sown ; sooner or later he may 
proudly say that he needs no other encouragement than the judgment of 
his country. The education of the middle class renders inevitable the 
education of all above and below them. Their example incites one, and 
their zeal impels forward the other. The upper classes will feel a 
generous pride in leading the way ; if not, they will soon have to feel 
them treading on their heels, and, to avoid being borne down in the 
course, must themselves press forward. But to effect this more than 
ordinary exertions and sacrifices are necessary. It is the duty of each 
and all to contribute to them. Every one in his position — the artist in 
his, the legislator in his — is bound to advance, to extend this education, 
by increasing the facilities for instruction, by elevating the national taste, 
by correcting the national prejudices. Access to knowledge, by multi- 
plying our schools, and improving our modes of teaching, the develope- 
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meana of employing painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
engraving, to raise historical and other monuments of na- 



ment of our feelings, and the chastening of our judgments, by admission 
to public monuments, museums, and galleries, combined with a higher 
character of art amongst artists themselves, will go far to this desirable 
result. No doubt we labour under especial difficulties ; but this ought 
to be a new motive, not for delay, but for exertion. We are a com- 
mercial and a political nation. Commerce and politics are the two great 
absorbents of our intellectual existence. Commerce forms a large portion 
of the daily thoughts and nightly dreams of many amongst us ; and not 
improperly ; for in a great and complicated society there must be this 
division of mental as well as physical labour, and it is inconsistent and 
irrational to quarrel with the cause, unless we be also prepared to quarrel 
with the effect. Few are they who do not feel a natural movement of 
exultation when entering this great city, from other countries, by the 
Thames, and finding themselves surrounded by the thronged shipping 
and varied flags of every other nation, each bearing into her lap their 
several productions, and each receiving from her wealth a commensurate 
compensation in return. If we glory in these results, we have no right 
to condemn those who produce them; we have no right to find fault with 
those through whose exertions our mines are worked, our magazines are 
stored, our looms set in motion. These are the sources of our national 
greatness ; we bow before them in gratitude and admiration. But, neces- 
sary as they may be, they are on that account perhaps the more exclusive. 
They consume existence ; not only its days and nights, but the faculty 
and disposition to enjoy them. The commercial man before the end of 
his days finds he has lived himself out. He finds that something is 
necessary to relish life besides pounds, shillings, and pence. In the 
whirlwind of their early occupations, few amongst them have had time 
for the culture of their mental faculties. With the means, and often 
with the disposition, to encourage art, they want those first requisites, 
knowledge and taste, to encourage it judiciously and effectively. The 
politician is scarcely more fortunate. He is possessed by another, but 
not less exacting spirit. And who of us is not a politician? Who 
amongst us, high or low, young or old, can avoid mixing, or being mixed 
up, in the great game ; can avoid taking his part, in one form or other, at 
one time or other, in the dust and strife of the public arena? It was 
truly observed by a German professor, with something of the national 
peculiarity in his remark, 4 There are, after all, compensations. You are 
a great nation, but, perhaps, we are a happier one. We have time, not 
only to live, but to taste life. We understand the art of living. It is 
with us an existence ; with you, a great railroad journey. You know 
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tional honour and glory, " to be looked upon as jewels of the 
state, the enjoyment of which was due to all the inhabitants V y 



something of the termini; of youth, when waiting to set out — of old 
age, on arriving at the last station. All between in the flash of a land- 
scape, giving you hardly time to see, much less to observe and think.' 
There is truth in this, though not the whole truth. It is the disad- 
vantage, but without the advantage. No one, with all its inconveniences, 
would give up such vigorous active being for the tamer pleasures which 
belong to a life of mere contemplation. At the same time it is not less 
certain, that it is by its very nature opposed to those pursuits which 
derive their chief aliment from a life of contemplation. Whilst, there- 
fore, I honour the one, as one of the great springs of our national virtues, 
as well as power and glory, I am not insensible to the claims of the other. 
Thank God, there are other occupations in the world, besides commerce 
and politics, not unworthy of an intellectual and moral being; thank 
God, there are pursuits to which, as much as either, the most celebrated 
have been indebted for their renown with posterity. What triumphs can 
be nobler than those of mind? What contests more honourable than 
those which leave no regret, which involve no injury to any human 
being, and, whilst adding to the glory of the artist, add also to that of 
his country ? A great artist of another country said to me, when on the 
Continent, * I would not give the power which this hand has, to draw out 
what is in this head, for the wealth of half the sovereigns of Europe.* 
That was the right spirit — there spoke the true artist. Such ought to 
be the spirit visible in all his works, in all his conduct If the artist feel 
it, depend upon it, it will soon be felt by all others. Commercial and 
political as we are, there are noble and not rare exceptions to their 
engrossing influences ; men who know what art is, and, wherever met 
with, know how to love and honour it. Not against them have I spoken, 
but against tendencies which they feel as much as I do — tendencies not to 
be condemned, much less repressed, but merely to be met and balanced 
by others not less useful, not less honourable, to a great country. Rich 
we may be, strong we may be ; but, without our share in the literary and 
artistic as well as scientific progress of the age, our civilisation is incom- 
plete. Rejoice, therefore, I necessarily must at the movement now in 
progress. I do think we have arrived at a very important juncture in 
the history of the arts of this country. Already has the appetite been 
awakened, and means are every where preparing for its gratification. 
The Government School of Design has already met, both here and in the 
provinces, this new impulse, as fur as their funds would allow. The Art- 
Unions of London, Edinburgh, Dublin, the numerous classes of Mechanics' 
Institutes, have seconded them ; but, above all, the opportunity which 
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But, instead of all this expansion, the object of the new con- 
nexion appears to have been limited to conferring rank on the 



will be furnished by the decoration of the two Houses of Parliament, — 
not to one art, but to all arts, from the lowest to the highest of its forms, 
— for every display of talent and, I trust, of excellence, will, I need not 
say, open new channels, hitherto obstructed or unknown, and be, in fact, 
the commencement of a new era for the country. Nor is this a feeling 
personal to myself; I believe it to be the conviction of every dispassionate 
man in the kingdom. I have never heard a foreign artist speak of the 
subject, without envying us the most glorious opportunity (so they con- 
sider it) that was ever opened to the arts of any country. And now, 
gentlemen, it is for you not less to do your parts, and to justify the hopes 
reposed in you. Exclude the interference of others, not by prohibition, 
but by superiority, and raise, by your own exertions and merits, art to 
that station amongst us, that you shall not need the patronage of the 
country, but the country shall need you. It is in the hands of the artists, 
in combination with the great opportunity now offered, to work a 
thorough revolution. Let them perform their share of the duty, and I 
have no fear that the state and the public will not do theirs. The deco- 
ration of the Houses of Parliament is not intended to be a job got as 
hastily as possible out of hand, but a great permanent school. It is the 
beginning, but do not imagine it is the end ; it is but the first link of a 
mighty chain. It will do more, I am thoroughly convinced, to effect the 
two great improvements we all have at heart, to elevate and diffuse art, 
than any scheme yet attempted in this country. Let the feeling and love 
of art which such a work is calculated to produce once penetrate the 
mind of the country, and we shall not want places and opportunities for 
its amplest display. Other buildings will follow the Houses, other public 
bodies will not be less liberal than the legislature. It is thus art gets, as 
it has always got, into the eyes and hearts of a people. I trust the time 
is fast approaching when, instead of being a luxury, it will be considered 
a necessary, the enjoyment of which will be as natural to man as his 
breathing ; as essential to the full sustainmcnt of his intellectual and 
moral health as wholesome bodily food to his physical. I trust the time 
is approaching when we shall see the consummation anticipated by the 
German, who, when some doubts were expressed of the possibility of 
generally diffusing the cultivation of music and design in these countries, 
exclaimed, * And why not ? Music ! why, music is speaking. Drawing ! 
drawing is writing ; both are pastimes only of the common education of 
every human being.' And, that it may be so, who amongst us does not 
earnestly wish? Who is there, whatever may be his hopes or fears, who 
would not rejoice to see every person not only permitted, but, each in 
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members of the Royal Academy in their pursuit of portrait- 
painting and of the other branches of art applicable to the 
decoration of the mansions of wealth and fashion; to support- 
ing a school of art ; to the acquisition of the revenue of exhi- 
biting the works of all the artists of the kingdom ;9 and to 
intimating to the public, by the spirit of the apology made for 
having adopted the money-qualification of admission to the 
Royal Academy's exhibition, that the pleasure and instruc- 
tion derivable from the contemplation of works of art were, 
in Britain, due only to affluence and ease. 10 

If, after consideration of the changes which resulted to 
the great body of British artists from this connexion, there 
still remain any doubt as to whether it be characterised by 
royal munificence, or by the desire of the leading artists to 
acquire power and distinction for themselves at any price, 
even were it by an effort to raise, and place themselves at 
the head of, a nominal Royal Academy of Arts, to be sup- 
ported by voluntary subscriptions of the benevolent; — that 
doubt may probably be removed by considering the peculiar 
position in which the new institution placed the art of en- 
graving and its professors. 

It should be borne in mind, that British engraving had, 
previously to the connexion of painting, sculpture, and ar- 
chitecture, with the crown, enabled native genius in painting 
to live ; that it had turned the eyes of Europe full on British 



the sphere of his position and faculties, well qualified to take his place at 
the intellectual banquet (be it art, .science, or literature), which a wise 
and bountiful Creator has spread for him, and to which he is as much 
entitled, when thus prepared, as, by labour and industry, to his sharing 
the fruits of the field." 

9 Water -colour draughtsmen are ineligible to academic honours, 
consequently they have established exhibitions of their own works apart 
from the other branches of art. 

10 The Royal Academy continued in the apartments built for an 
auctioneer, which, subsequently, Mr. Dal ton purchased and enlarged, 
opposite Market Lane, Pall Mall, till 1771, when it was removed to 
Somerset House. — See Stbahgb, ut supra, and also Edwabds. 
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art ; and that, in so doing, it had brought a considerable re- 
venue to the public treasury. 

And, whilst producing these important results, it had 
been spreading throughout the civilised world the moral 
influence and other merits of the original works of rising 
British painters, which, but for the aid of engraving, would 
not have extended beyond the select few who might have 
happened to visit the private apartments which those works 
adorned. 

The Continent of Europe had assigned to engraving a 
place among the other intellectual arts, ranging it last, but 
recognising its professors with the kindness of brotherhood ; 
and so they ranked among the rising arts in Britain up to 
the period of the connexion of painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture, with the crown, under the circumstances which have 
been narrated. 

It has already been remarked, that the committee named 
by Mr. West to form the constitution and laws of the Royal 
Academy, consisted of four artists of four different nations. 
They were not, however, members of the four different 
branches of art usually associated together, for there was no 
engraver among them. 11 

Hence it becomes evident that, from the very beginning of 
the new career of British art under the protection of George 
the Third, the cultivation of engraving was passed by, not- 
withstanding its great national importance, as though it 
were unworthy of consideration. And Strange has recorded, 
in his little work on the rise of the Royal Academy, that 
the cause of this neglect of an art so important, was personal, 
— that it resulted from the opposition made to the proceed- 
ings of the founders of the Royal Academy when they were 
directors of the Incorporated Society, and that it was mainly 
directed against himself." And a retrospective view of the 
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Strange, after describing various acts of hostility, goes on to say, 
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course of British art affords no more just or dignified apology 
for the exclusion of engraving from that rank and consider- 
ation in the Academy of Arts of London which had been 
assigned to it by the academies of art on the continent of 
Europe. 

Strange, speaking of the founders of the Royal Academy, 
says, " In remodelling the plan of their Academy, I had the 
honour, as I was informed, to be particularly remembered 
by them. At length, the more effectually to prevent every 
chance that I might have of partaking the honours they 
were sharing, it was proposed that nothing less than a total- 
exclusion of engravers should take place. Amazing that 
men, pretending to promote the arts and reflect honour on 
the king, could have the effrontery to present the public 
with a regulation equally contradictory and unjust. When 
men are guided by false and underhand motives, they meet 
with eternal embarrassments, and are ever reduced to act 
with inconsistency. No sooner had the Academicians passed 

this law, which excluded every ingenious engraver, 

native of this kingdom, than they admitted amongst them 
M. Bartolozzi, an engraver, a foreigner. The Academicians 
soon felt the disapprobation of the public, for their proceed- 
ings were universally condemned. To cover, therefore, their 

reprehensible conduct, they said that they had copied 

that part of their institution which regarded the exclusion of 
engravers from the Royal Academy of Painting at Paris. 
This they did, when, at the same time, every one of them 
knew that I had been received a member of that Academy 
as an engraver. 

" This imposition being soon detected, they pretended 

" The next step was more alarming, and affected me more particularly 
than any other they had yet done. It was an attack upon the art of 
engraving; a profession which will transmit to posterity the works of 
painters, when devouring time has left no other traces of their pencils ; 
a profession which has been as well the support of my numerous family, 
as the source of my principal pleasure through life." — See Strange, 
Inquiry into tte Rue of the Royal Academy, p. 112. 
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that they had followed the example of the Academy of St. 
Luke at Rome. Here, indeed, they had some sanctuary, 
but even this did not long protect them. Every one knows, 
that the art of engraving, since the days of Marc Antonio, 
was never properly cultivated by the Romans. But was 
this a reason for excluding that art from the Royal Academy 
of London ? 

" Several of the leading members of that Academy at 
Rome, with whom I was well acquainted, frequently la- 
mented to me, that this art had not met with proper atten- 
tion in their Academy. What pity, the man of taste will 
say, that engraving was not included in the Roman, as well 
as in the Parisian institution ! 

«' Had Rome produced her Andrans, her Edelincks, &c, 
how many of the finest works of fancy would have been pre- 
served which time has now destroyed ! And a man of a 
commercial turn will say, * What riches would not such pro- 
ductions have brought into Italy from all parts of the 
world ! ' 

" There is, however, a circumstance that I must mention 
to the honour of the Romans, viz. at the very time the 
Academicians of London were meditating to exclude me from 
the public attention, upon my return to my country, that very 
Academy of St. Luke at Rome, which they pretended to 
* imitate, did, in a full assembly of their body, overrule the 
laws of their institution, and admitted me a member of that 
Academy, solely from the merit which they were pleased to 
ascribe to me as an engraver. This fact is, I flatter myself, 
favourable to the art of engraving ; it is a proof that this 
respectable body thought it deserving of every honour in 
their power, although it had not been originally cultivated 
by their Academy. 

" Our Academicians, being thus driven from the ridicu- 
lous shelter they had taken at Paris and Rome, it became 
necessary for them to assign other reasons to the public for 
having excluded engravers. They, therefore, said, that en- 
gravers were men of no genius — servile copiers, and, conse- 
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quently, not fit to instruct in a Royal Academy In 

short, every odium that could be devised was thrown upon 
this art ; and those who professed it were held out to the 
public as being too contemptible to merit the attention of 
the Academy. 

" 1 shall, indeed, so far agree with the Royal Academi- 
cians, that engravers, in general, are not qualified to instruct 
in an Academy more than portrait-painters, landscape-paint- 
ers, miniature-painters, coach-painters, &c, of which the 
Academy is chiefly composed 

" Not being able to defend their conduct, the Academi- 
cians found themselves under the humiliating necessity of 
repealing their law with regard to the exclusion of engra- 
vers ; but the remedy became worse than the disease. 

To save appearances with the public, they now resolved to 
admit a certain number of engravers ; but, to bring as much 
as possible the art into contempt, care was taken that the 
mode of admission should effectually exclude every engraver 
who has any of that ' conscious pride which the better artists 
always possess. 1 

" They were not recognised as Academicians [but merely 
as associates], and a law was passed by which they were 
expressly excluded from every advantage or honour in the 
Academy. 13 

" A considerable time passed before the Academy could 
make any proselytes to their new association. Every en- 
graver who had either spirit or abilities entertained the 
utmost contempt for the proposal ; and, but for the follow- 
ing stratagem, the Royal Academy must still have remained 
without engravers. 

" Mr. Major, a man of acknowledged merit, to whom 
the art of engraving in this country is greatly indebted, had, 
for several years, enjoyed a place under the government as 
seal-engraver to the king. He was, on this occasion, ac- 



" See Abstract of the Instrument of Institution of the Royal Academy 
of Arts, p. 24. 
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costed by one of the leaders of the Royal Academy, who 
availed himself of his majesty's name and authority in such 
a way, that Mr. Major, from his affection to a numerous and 
growing family, found himself under the disagreeable neces- 
sity of yielding; and, in despite of his natural inclination 
and the regard he had to the honour of his profession, he 
became a sacrifice to the Academy, by being in a manner 
compelled to fill a place in it, which was calculated solely to 
deceive the public, and to throw an odium on his profession. 

" Thanks to the spirit and genius of this country, none 
but two foreigners could be found, for a considerable time, 
to follow this example. They had both served as directors 
[of the Incorporated Society] when the Academicians main- 
tained their sway in it, and were always a dead weight with 
that leading faction. One of them had, some years before, 
applied to be made a member of the Royal Academy of 
Paris, but was rejected ; he became, of course, a proper 
object for the Royal Academy of London." 14 

The fact that engraving had no representative in Mr. 
West's committee, by which the constitution of the new con- 
nexion of the arts with the crown was formed, when consi- 
dered together with the well-known fact that engraving was 
originally excluded altogether from the Royal Academy, 
appears to be conclusive evidence that all the claims of that 
art which might well have been suggested to the attention of 
the committee by its national importance, were, in the form- 
ation of that connexion, superseded by considerations of 
another kind. 

And thus, whilst die-engraving, enamel-painting, flower- 
painting, &c, were deemed worthy of being cherished, and 
the professors of those branches of art respectively, became 
distinguished by the highest honours the Royal Academy had 
to bestow, the practice of engraving was left to be entirely 
controlled, as it had previously been, by ordinary events; and 

14 See Strange, Inquiry into the Rise of the Royal Academy of Arts, 
pp. 112-128. 
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its professors became outcasts from that honourable con- 
sideration which they had formerly enjoyed amongst the 
professors of every other branch of fine art. 15 

The alteration subsequently made in the Academy's ori- 
ginal law, so far as to allow of six engravers becoming asso- 
ciates, i.e. members of the third class, disqualified them, 
whatever their merit might happen to be, from rising higher, 
— from holding any oflice amongst the Academicians, or vot- 
ing in their assemblies, 16 — and virtually told native engravers, 
whilst Bartolozzi was enjoying the Academy's highest ho- 



M "To have the interests of our rivals in our hands, and hold the 
means to injure or to serve," says Sir M. A. Shee, " affords an oppor- 
tunity which generosity will accept for its honour, selfishness will seek 
for its advantage, and malevolence will seize for its gratification. The 
consciousness of our power, in liberal minds, will always prevent its 
abuse ; for, when we can do what we please, is the noblest moment for 
doing only what we ought." .... Sir Martin goes on to say, still speaking 
of the Royal Academy, and of its exhibition, " the British public should 
regard the latter with some kindness, if not with gratitude, as the sole 
support of an establishment to which the nation is indebted for a general 
diffusion of taste and talent, through all those pursuit* and occupations 
which are the most important to her manufacturing and commercial pro- 
sperity. Whatever may be its influence upon the arts or the artist, the 
exhibition is the support of the Academy. With a disinterestedness 
unexampled in any age or country, a body of artists have combined their 
efforts, and devoted the fruit of their labour, not (as the promoters of 
other exhibitions have justifiably done) to their own emolument, but to 
the maintenance of a public institution, which ought rather to have sup- 
ported them, than to have been supported by them. When, without 
patronage or protection themselves, they became the patrons and pro- 
tectors of their country's taste and reputation ; and, as far as their con- 
tracted means allowed, they have endeavoured to supply to the youthful 
genius of their time those opportunities of improvement which may enable 
them to rival their benefactors, and which national liberality and policy 
should have provided on a scale proportioned to the wealth and character 
of the empire."— See Shee's Elements of Art, note, pp. 303-304. Lon- 
don, 1809. 8vo. 

w See the Academy's Laws, and also the Abstract of the Instrument of 
Institution of the Royal Academy, which says, "these associates shall not 
be admitted into any office of the Society, nor have any vote in their 
assemblies." 
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nours, that six of them might become appended to the out- 
side of the royal establishment, into which artists of every 
other class might enter; but that those who did allow them- 
selves to be so appended would thereby recognise a position 
of degradation as an honour, — the just and munificent 
reward of their merits ! 

The leading engravers, whose works had made known at 
home and spread abroad, the merits of British art as it 
arose, having at once repudiated this proposed connexion, 
stood by, sustained by their talents and self-respect, and 
saw the Royal Academy of Arts of London, in its dispensation 
of *' munificence according to its true dignity," elect, and 
hold up to the world, as the ornaments of their profession, 
engravers, whose works are now almost unknown, and 
whose names, recorded in the Academy's Exhibition Cata- 
logues, merely recall to mind persons who considered it an 
honour to be permitted to associate with men who regarded 
them as their inferiors. 17 



Engravers, it is said, were so shy of the Academy, that, notwith- 
standing its laws allow of six becoming associates, it had, during many 
years, only five at one time ; but the absence of data, as to deaths and 
elections, renders it difficult to verify the statement. 

Messrs. Major, Canot, and Ravenet, appear to have been the first 
engravers who accepted this distinction. 

That the sense of the injustice of the Royal Academy towards en- 
graving, evinced by Strange, Woollett, Sharpe, in a word, by all the 
leading engravers of former times, still lives .amongst the professors of 
that art, the following document is given in evidence :— 

" July 10, 1826. 

" We, the undersigned, being of opinion that the Royal Academy, as 
now constituted, tends to degrade the art of engrav ing, and that those 
members of the profession who become associates, by so doing degrade 
themselves, do hereby give to each other a voluntary pledge never to 
become candidates for election into that body of artists, until it shall have 
rendered to the art of engraving that degree of importance which is 
attached to it by the other countries of Europe. 

(Signed) " John Lb Keux. Hen. I,e Keux. John Burnet. 

George Cooke. Edwd. Goodaee. John Hen. Robinson. 
W. Finden. John Pte. George T. Doo." 
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Had the Academy sought to advance the national pros- 
perity, by elevating and diffusing taste throughout the 

In 1 807, Mr. John Landseer made an appeal to the Royal Academy * 
on behalf of the rights of engraving, and, subsequently, that gentleman 
petitioned the Prince Regent on that subject; but the Academy itself 
having, in both cases, become the sole judges of its own merits, it did not, 
of course, throw any imputation on the character of its original constitu- 
tion by changing its laws. 

In 1826, the following petition was presented to the House of Com- 
mons : — 

" To the Honourable Hie Commons of ike United Kingdom of Cheat 
Britain and Ireland in Parliament assembled, 

" The petition of the undersigned engravers sheweth that your peti- 
tioners, viewing with satisfaction the inquiry now proceeding in the com- 
mittee of your honourable house on arts and manufactures, venture to 
express a hope that the state of the art of engraving will be made a 
subject of investigation. That, notwithstanding the high estimation in 
which that art, as practised in England, is held by surrounding nations, 
yet neither the art itself, nor its most distinguished professors, have ever 
derived from the institutions of the country that consideration, encou- 
ragement, or respect, which, it is presumed, so useful a branch of art 
may fairly lay claim to. Trusting in the wisdom of your honourable 
house, your petitioners will ever pray, &c. 
(Signed) 

" G. T. Doo, John Pye, John Bubnet, 

Charles Fox, Edwd. Goodall, William Finden, 

John H. Robinson, J. H. Watt, Abraham Raimbach." 

The petition was referred to the committee ; Mr. John Landseer, Mr. 
John Burnet, and Mr. John Pye, gave evidence thereon ; and the com- 
mittee's report having been favourable to the cause of the petitioners, in 
1837 the following petition was forwarded to Lord John Russell, Secre- 
tary of State : — 

Petition of Engravers to the King, February 1837. 
" May it please your majesty, we, the undersigned historical and 
landscape-engravers, respectfully approach your majesty, representing 
that in the year 1768, when your majesty's august sire was graciously * 
pleased to take the fine arts under his royal patronage, by founding in 
London an Academy for their protection and advancement, circum- 
stances of a private character interposed to exclude the art of engraving 
from an equal participation in those honours and that Academic culture 



See additional note (A) at the end of this chapter. 

O 
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land, would it have deemed engraving unworthy of cultiva- 
tion, or have withheld from the most skilful professors of 

which were conferred on painting, sculpture, and architecture. Your 
petitioners further represent that such exclusion has operated injuriously 
to the professors of engraving by lowering them in the public estimation 
of their own country, although the importance of their art, as a means of 
diffusing taste, and perpetuating to future ages the most esteemed works 
of design, is acknowledged by the Academies of Italy, France, Germany, 
and Russia, wherein the engraver of merit, of what nation soever, is 
received, and his efforts approved and stimulated by the highest rewards 
of honourable distinction. Influenced by your majesty's known desire 
graciously to extend justice to every class of your faithful subjects, we, 
your majesty's petitioners, presume to hope that your majesty will, in 
your goodness, be pleased to take the art of engraving under your 
august protection, by assigning to its most skilful professors the same 
degree of honourable rank in your Royal Academy that is bestowed on 
those of every other branch of fine art, agreeably to the practice of the 
different European Academies. Your petitioners respectfully and humbly 
representing to your majesty, that their present position in that institution 
is so humiliating and undeserved, that a separation entirely therefrom 
would be deemed advantageous, in comparison, to the best interests of their 
art. In furtherance of their prayer, your petitioners beg to submit an extract 
from the report of the committee on arts and manufactures made to the 
House of Commons at the close of the last session of parliament : — * The 
exclusion of engravers from the highest rank in the Academy has often 
called forth the animadversion of foreign artists. In the French Aca- 
demy engravers are admitted into the highest class of members : so are 
they in Milan, Venice, Florence, and in Rome. In England thei 
limited to the class of associates. This mark of depreciation drove 
eminent men as Woollett, Strange, and Sharpe, far from the Academy. 
Such a distinction seems the more extraordinary, because British engrav- 
ing has attained a high degree of excellence. Foreigners send pupils 
hither for education, and the works of British engravers are diffused and 
admired throughout the Continent.' 

" That your majesty may be long spared to foster and protect all 
♦ branches of the arts, so highly conducive to the prosperity and happiness 
of your people, is the ardent prayer of your majesty's humble petitioners, 



" John Burnet. 
George T. Doo (En- 
graver to the King). 
W. Finden. 
E. Goodall. 



William Humphrys. 

Richard Golding. 

John H. Robinson (Hon. 
Member of the Imperial 
Acad, of St. Petersburg) . 



John Pye (Hon. Member 
of the Imperial Acad, 
of St. Petersburg.) 

J. H. Watt. 

Chas. Fox. 
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that art, honourable distinction? Or, had it respected the 
rights of merit, would it have enabled the historian to record 
that the Royal Academy of Arts of London held up to the 
world, as examples of taste and skill, engravers whose works 
are now valueless, and almost unknown, both at home and 
abroad? 18 



William Holl. 
John C. Varrall. 
Richard I. Hatfield. 
Andrew Duncan. 
Jas. Redaway. 
W. H. Mote. 
Wm. Radclyffe. 
Edward Radclyffe. 
Robt. Bay nes. 
John Romney. 
Joseph Goodyear. 
W. R. Smith. 



the Institute of France, 
and Honorary Member 
of the Academies of St. 
Petersburg and Geneva). 

John Le Keuz. 

Henry Le Keuz. 

John Outrun. 

W. H. Watt. 

Benjamin Phelps Gibbon. 

J. T. Wedgwood. 

James B. Allen. 

T. S. Engleheart. 

Robert Brandard. 

Jas. T. Willmore. 

Wm. 



i eicr ijiptiiiooi. 
Wm. Taylor. 
I. C. Edwards. 
Thos. Higham. 
Samuel Cousins. 



Edward Scrtven (Histori- 
cal Enpraver to his late 
Majesty, George IV.) 



Thomas Lupton. 

John Landseer (Engraver 

to the King). 
Henry Cousins. 

»» 



Abraham Raimbach (Cor- 
responding Member of 

" Whitehall, February 13th, 1837. 

" Sir, — I am directed by Lord John Russell to inform yon, that he 
has laid before the king the petition of certain of the historical and land- 
scape-engravers which accompanied your letter of the 4th instant, in 
which petition they pray that 4 the same degree of honourable rank may 
be assigned to the most skilful professors of the art of engraving as is 
bestowed on those of every other branch of fine art and I am to add 
that Lord John Russell regrets he must decline recommending to his 
majesty to accede to the prayer of the petitioners. 

" Lord John Russell is informed that a similar memorial was pre- 
sented to his royal highness the Prince Regent in 1812, and that, after a 
reference to the President and Council of the Royal Academy, and after 
full consideration, the decision then adopted was, that his royal highness 
could not be advised to accede to the prayer of the memorial. 

" I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

" To G. T. Doo, Esq. S. M. Phillips." 

Thus it appears, that in all cases wherein the justice of the Royal 
Academy is questioned, it becomes the judge of its own merits ! 

u In June 1814, soon after the allied troops had entered Paris, the 
writer visited that capital. The knowledge of British art possessed by 
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Nor can this peculiar position assigned to engraving be 
justified by considering it to have resulted from the adoption 
of any principle of intellectual subordination ; for Britain 
having, ever since the rise of native talent, in the reign of 
George the Second, been enriched and adorned by genius 
such as no academy ever created, 19 the majority of the 



French artists was at that time derived principally from the engravings 
of Hogarth, Strange, Woollett, and Sharpe. The number of framed 
works by Strange and Woollett which decorated the ateliers of Bervic 
and of Tardieu, historical engravers, and of Fillement the landscape - 
engraver, were unquestionable evidence of the respect entertained in 
France for the talents of those English artists ; whilst the works of the 
associate engravers of the Royal Academy of Arts of London were utterly 
unknown there ! 

Mr. John Burnet, in his evidence before the Select Committee of the 
Commons on Arts and Manufactures, in 1836, speaking of the connexion 
of engravers with the Royal Academy, says : — 

" 924. The great founders of the art, Strange, Woollett, and Sharpe, 
never put their names down (i.e. became candidates), and so it has pro- 
duced an injurious effect ; it has given a value to inferior art to pass 
current through the country, as the public generally is not aware of 
what is good or what is bad. . , . Sharpe and Raimbach, instead of 
putting * Royal Academy engraver ' to their works, they put * member 
of the Imperial Academy of Vienna' or ' St. Petersburg,' as they are full 
members of those Academies." — Report, frc. 1836, fol. 

19 Many authors might be quoted to justify this assertion, but the 
following extract as to the general influence of Academies, from the evi- 
dence of Dr. Waagen, director of the Royal Gallery at Berlin, given 
before the Select Committee above mentioned, may suffice : — . 

" 95. Most of the Academies first rose in the course of the eighteenth 
century; they owed their origin to the endeavours of princes and artists 
to raise and renovate the sinking art. They thought that their object 
might be thus the more easily obtained, inasmuch as they abstracted 
certain rules from the works of former artists, and according to these 
rules instruction was imparted. That this instruction might be tho- 
roughly imparted, they divided it, so that drawing after the antique, 
drawing after the living model, anatomy, painting, perspective, and the 
laws of taste and composition, were each taught by different professors. 
In this manner it was believed that they could not fail to bring up most 
perfect artists. 

M The result did not answer the expectation, however thorough the 
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academicians would, of course, had subordination of intel- 
lect been their object, when they assigned to the most 



instruction was in each of these divisions of the art. All these rules 
could not replace the intimate and personal relation between the old 
masters and their scholars ; for in academies, generally, every professor 
believes he has done enough, according to the rules of art, when he has 
imparted his instructions, and does not feel himself induced to trouble 
himself about the progress of his pupil. We have even known instances 
in which the professor did not wish the pupil to be present at the time 
he himself was working. It is also injurious when the academies employ 
different professors to lecture the same pupils on the same subject, as, for 
instance, in drawing after the living model; for I have experienced that 
one professor has been of opinion that the pupil should copy th» living 
model, even with all its faults, while another professor, in so drawing, 
would idealise and improve upon the form, or transpose the model into an 
universal scheme of his own ; and each professor corrected the drawing 
of his pupil according to his own rules ; by which means the pupil knew 
not which way to turn. 

" Instead of following the * mode of feeling * of a distinguished master, 
to which the pupil attached himself as to something living, until he was 
confirmed in the developement of his own sentiment of art, in academies 
the cold general rule is substituted, which the young man is strictly 
bound to follow, according to the infallible direction of the professors as 
the only correct method. In this manner, in the eighteenth century, a 
great number of works of very limited merit were produced, in which all 
academical rules of composition, drawing, and chiaroscuro, were strictly 
observed, which, notwithstanding, appear only as well-executed exercises, 
and leave the spectator cold, because they are wanting in the first and 
most indispensable attributes of works of art, namely, the impress of the 
vivid, individual feeling of the artist, which is the real soul of a work of 
art. If it possesses this 4 impress ' of the artist's feeling, we overlook the 
possible defects in drawing and colour, as so many works of the ancient 
artists prove ; when this 4 impress ' is wanting, the most perfect acquire- 
ments m other degrees of art cannot replace it. The natural result of 
the academic institutions, consequently, was, that on comparing a number 
of specimens of the different schools, such as those in Paris, Petersburg, 
and other places, all exhibited a striking similarity of manner, while, in 
the earlier times and the earlier method of teaching, the character of 
the schools of different nations and that of each individual artist was 
entirely original and distinct; as in the Dutch gardens, the different 
kinds of trees were clipped to the same forms, so it was the case in 
academies with the different talents of different pupils. Would not any 
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skilful engravers a position of professional rank below their 
own, have been careful to mark their sense of the respect 



one feel a greater pleasure in the free growth of the trees in a forest in 
preference to to the monotonous uniformity of a Dutch garden P By 
this academic method, which deadened the natural talent, it is sufficiently 
explained why, out of bo great a number of academic pupils, so few dis- 
tinguished painters have arisen. The three most distinguished artists 
which, for instance, Germany produced in the eighteenth century, viz. 
Mengs, Denner, and Dietricy, owed their education not to academies, but 
were educated after the old manner. So, in our own days, the two most 
distinguished of the living artists of the German school, Cornelius and 
Overbeck, have risen to eminence in the most decided opposition to the 
acadciraes; and the most eminent modern English artists, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Barry, Wilson, and Flaxman, did not receive their artistical 
education in an academy. That these men, when they were already 
celebrated artists, became members of academies, has nothing to do with 
the question, which is simply this, whether the academies have attained 
their objects as institutions of instruction ? It must not, therefore, mis- 
lead us in favour of academies, that in our times a great many of the 
most celebrated artists have been members of academies; from the 
beginning it must have been the interest of these academies, by the 
reception of persons who enjoy a great reputation, to procure to the 
academies splendour and distinction, which otherwise would have been 
wanting. With this, another injurious effect of the academies has been 
connected, by means of the official distinctions which they enjoy through 
the influence of the state. They have attained a preference over all 
the artists that do not belong to the academies, which the academies 
watch over very jealously, and have thus introduced into the freedom of 
art an unsalutary degree of authority and interference. It occurs often 
that a very mediocre artist, of which every academy counts some few 
among its many members, stands much higher in the state as an acade- 
mician than the most talented artist who does not belong to an academy. 
As the majority of niankind look more on authority than on genuine 
merit, it has occurred often that a moderate artist, being an academician, 
has found plenty of employment, while artists of considerable talent who 
do not belong to such an institution remain unemployed and unnoticed. 
If it is asked how the artists in modern times can be taught in a better 
manner, we may lay down the following remarks. The favourable rela- 
tion in which the pupil stood to the master in the ancient times might be 
restored in a certain degree by these means, that artists of distinguished 
reputation should be induced to open studios. Most artists would be 
induced to open studios if the government provided them with the 
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due to genius, by enthroning it in a position above their own, 
so that those who possessed it might be looked up to by 
the world with deference and admiration. But the original 
cause of this neglect of engraving, and degradation of its 
professors, as explained by Strange, will appear in the course 
of the following argumentative statement, which was recently 
addressed to the Royal Academy by one of its most distin- 
guished members. Some of the facts it brings forward have 
been already noticed in these pages, but the ability and 
independent spirit displayed by its author in reasoning upon 
those facts, and the importance of the question at issue, seem 
to demand that the pamphlet, hitherto printed only for 
private circulation, should, in being made known to the 
public, appear entire and unaltered. 50 «. 

" The admission of engravers to the higher rank of the Royal 
Academy of London is regarded, by many of its members, as a 
dangerous infringement of a fundamental doctrine of the institution; 
inculcating that subordination in the intellectual scale of the several 
degrees of the graphic arts of design, which is deemed essential to 
the honour and advantage of the fine arts confided to our adminis- 
tration ; and which is to be the more vigilantly maintained as the 
claims of the engravers have often been urged with more warmth 
than discretion, and periodically repeated with all the earnestness of 
an assumed right, and the bitterness of hope long deferred. 81 



locality and a moderate remuneration ; besides this, every pupil would 
have to pay a moderate sum for the use of living models. How important 
such a system is for the formation of artists may be seen in the example 
of Prussia ; for sculpture, the studio of Professor Rauch, in which many 
distinguished artists have formed themselves in a good manner ; and the 
most remarkable instance in painting is the school of Dusseldorf, which 
the government founded under the direction of William Schadow eight 
years ago. Within this time several artists have distinguished themselves, 
who in originality and ability have surpassed all who for a long time 
have been formed in the academy at Berlin." — Report, fyc. id supra. 

90 The notes appended by the writer of the pamphlet are distinguished 
by the absence of the numeration employed in this work, as well as by 
the usual inverted commas. 

» Extract from the evidence of Mr. John Landseer, before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on Arts, &c :— 

M 2046. Did not you and Mr. Heath apply to the Royal Academy some 
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" The Royal Academy disclaims any disrespect towards en- 
gravers in this speculative opinion ; by which it is presumed that, 
as an art of imitation or translation, it is 'physically and morally' 
disqualified from association of equal rank with the inventive arts 
of design. 

" And however singular the Royal Academy may have been in 
the enactment of a law at total variance with those of the Royal 
Academies of the Continent, in the exclusion of engravers from 
the highest honours, it has been confirmed by the unanimous vote 
of subsequent councils of 1809, and of December 30, 1812. 

" But a question so peculiarly interesting to the genius of this 
country, and addressed to those to whom the very high and re- 
sponsible trnst is confided, of maintaining the honour and advantage 
of the fine arts generally in this metropolis, is not to be encumbered 
wigi abstract and speculative tenets, and much less with party 
irritations. 

" Such a question can never be fully and fairly discussed in a 
meeting of members called together for general purposes, nor pro- 
moted by the advocacy of parties, few of whom are accustomed to 
the * ars rhetorical who are unwilling to prolong debates against 
authority, station, and numbers, and are apt respectfully to concede 
to such considerations that deference which is due only to sound- 
ness of argument. 

" At all events, it would be unbecoming in the responsible and 
candid members of the Royal Academy to dismiss it as a qu&stio 
vexata, unworthy of their deliberate reconsideration and honest 
endeavour to reconcile conflicting opinions and partial claims of 
justice, — more especially as it may safely be presumed that few have 
had the time to look into all the complicated bearings of the case. 
A recapitulation, therefore, of the arguments on both sides will 
never be deemed obtrusive to the conscientious members of our 
body, nor can the remission of the question, for the present, weigh 
against a fair review of the whole subject, and a well-formed pre- 
paration for any future agitation of it. In 1809, and in 1812, the 
general assembly was unanimous in confirming the exclusion ; in 

years ago, to put engraving on the same footing in this country that it 
stands on abroad ? " " We did : we met with a great deal of illiberality, 
and were finally repulsed in a most ungracious way. I presented a 
memorial on the state and claims of engraving to academical cultivation, 
of which memorial I had forty copies printed, and sent one to each aca- 
demician, that they might consider it before they assembled." — Report^ 8fc. 
id supra. 
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the recent one, four were for the affirmative, fourteen opposed to 
it, and seven declined to vote at all, — neutralised, as it seems, by 
the growing heresy. The substance of the arguments against the 
proposition to admit engravers to the higher honours of the Aca- 
demy may be thus stated : — 

" First, That it is contrary to the law of the Academy, ori- 
ginally framed by parties whose names we all revere, and sanc- 
tioned by our royal founder. That the example of foreign Aca- 
demies can have no weight in the argument, because they are 
constituted on a wrong principle, and maintained by the funds, and 
under the dictation of government. 

" Secondly, That engraving is an inferior art ; that it is an art 
of copying, or, at most, translation only, having no pretensions to 
originality, and not entitled, therefore, to equality with the inven- 
tive faculties of the three sister arts, Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture. 

" Thirdly, That it would not be expedient to introduce members 
of this profession into a limited number, and, therefore, to the 
exclusion of those candidates whose acknowledged abilities and 
advantage to the interests of the Academy entitle them to admis- 
sion; especially under the consideration of the peculiar financial 
existence of the Academy ; supported as it is by the talents of its 
members only. 84 



» "Suppjrted as it is by the talents of its members only" This assump- 
tion, that the royal establishment is supported by exhibiting the works of 
its own members only, appears to have been a common error into which 
Academicians have generally fallen. History has shewn that the Aca- 
demicians never made an exhibition of their own works alone ; and that, 
whilst the number of Academicians and Associates (together) who have 
exhibited in any one year has not much exceeded forty, the number of 
exhibitors, non-members, has usually been about six hundred. How, then, 
are they to demonstrate that their assumption is founded in fact ? 

If their doctrine, which has been long entertained, be true, why has 
not the Academy rescinded that law which suspends the rights of merit, by 
disqualifying for the chance of academic honours all artists who do not 
send their works to the Academy to be exhibited ? Those who proclaim 
that the Academy's revenue is the result of exhibiting the works of its 
own members only, estimate as nothing the product of the six hundred 
annual exhibitors who nowise control that revenue ; whilst, on the other 
hand, the common opinion entertained amongst artists is, that if they 
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" To the first argument, it may be replied, that the plea of 
ancient enactment, against cogent reasons, if proved to be so on 
further consideration, can never be urged against reforms and modi- 
fications which may be required by the growth and alteration of 
the times in all well-governed bodies or societies; as a primary 
principle of their maintenance in public and private estimation. 
That the resolution of immutability is not, therefore, warranted by 
any authority of weight in these times, nor by the practice of the 
Academy itself, which has decreed * that the President and Council 
could not be ignorant of the power which is vested in the Academy, 
to make such new laws as shall from time to time appear expedient.' 

" The uniform admission of engravers to the highest rank of 
honours in foreign Academies (which were confessedly the models 
of our own), justifies the suspicion of some peculiar prejudices in 
the original formation of the laws of the Royal Academy of London, 
which it becomes us to investigate ; and this suspicion is confirmed 
by the testimony of Mr. Strange, in a very remarkable pamphlet, 
published six years only after the foundation of the Academy, 
while all the parties concerned in its formation were still alive.* 
It is couched in very respectful but manly terms, and challenges 
contradiction to its statements ; which impugn not only the conduct 

were emancipated from the Academy's ban, and made exhibitions of their 
own works, they would be in the enjoyment of a revenue of several 
thousand pounds. 

The following is extracted from the statement made to the Select 
Committee on Arts, by Mr. Howard, Secretary of the Royal Academy, 
as to the income and expenditure of that establishment : — 

Annual receipt of the exhibition (at that time at Somerset House) £5000 
Interest of £47,000 in public funds 1400 

£6400 

Supported for above sixty years a school, at an expense of £240,000 

The gross sum expended by the Academy in pensions to its dis- \ . . , AR 

tressed members $ '° 6 

Donations to artists not members, and their families 19,249 

£270,355 

Annual expenditure, about £ 4000 

* "See Inquiry into the Rise and Establishment of the Royal Academy 
of Arts, by Robert Strange, Member of the Academy of Painting in 
Paris, of the Academies of Rome, Florence, and Bologna, and Professor 
of the Academy at Parma." 
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of those original legislators, but, in some measure, the royal patron 
also, and reveal inconsistencies, to be accounted for only by the 
causes which he assigns to them. This pamphlet, throwing so clear 
a light upon the history of those transactions, is entitled to the 
highest credit, not only from the undisputed merit and respectability 
of the writer, but from the remarkable fact, that in the face of these 
remonstrances and exposures, he was many years after honoured 
by the public distinction of knighthood from the very prince against 
whom his statements had been in part directed. And whether we 
regard these honours as done by his majesty in expiation of the 
peculiar wrongs towards Sir Robert Strange, or to the art which he 
professed, and which his Academy had proscribed, we shall find in 
them another cause of admiration and respect towards the memory 
of our generous and enlightened founder. 

" The following remarkable circumstances are gathered from 
the book in question, which is deposited in our library: — Allan 
Ramsay had painted the portraits of the Prince George and Lord 
Bute, which he wished his countryman, Mr. Strange, to engrave; 
but the serious and responsible engagements into which he had 
already embarked, forced him to the uncourtly measure of declining 
a proposition otherwise so obviously advantageous to him. 

" Some mistakes and misrepresentations arose from this affront, 
which he endeavoured to palliate in a very respectful and reason- 
able letter to Lord Bute (also published in the book above cited), 
from whom he never got any other answer than that — « It is a thing 
we are determined never to forgive.' And most fully was this noti- 
fication borne out, by a tissue of persecutions which he details at 
length, and establishes by documents, and of which he challenges 
the contradiction. This was published in 1775, many years before 
he was honoured by knighthood, as before stated. 

" Mr. Strange asserts that a law expressly against engraving 
was framed, for the purpose of excluding him, which law, to the 
credit of Mr. West, it is, however, to be said, was remonstrated 
against strongly by that gentleman in the Council, as equally in- 
jurious to the arts and the commerce of the country, and contrary 
to sound precedent.* The proof of the personality of this exclusion 
is shewn in the inconsistent nomination of Bartolozzi, only known 
as an engraver, immediately afterwards by these very legislators. 



* " We have the authority of one of the minority for asserting that 
the admirable Wilkie advoeated this opinion." 
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It is true that, with the aid (it is suspected) of Cipriani, he got up 
a picture for the exhibition, for decency's sake, and to pass muster ; 
but every one knows that it was from the graver that his well- 
earned renown was alone derived.* 

" When Strange had pointed at the peculiarity of the law, as 
contrasted with those of other Academies, it was replied that this 
law had been framed in conformity with the code of the Academy 
at Paris;f but, when he informed them that he himself had been 
admitted a member of the French Academy, solely as an engraver, 
it was defended on the authority of the Academy of St. Luke, of 
Rome, which had, iudeed, been so regulated up to that period ; but, 
at that very moment, the Academy of St. Luke was in the act of 
reforming the law of exclusion ; and Mr. Strange, in his next visit 
to Rome, had the honour of beiug received as a member. 

" 'Amazing (exclaims he, p. 112), that men who pretend to 
promote the fine arts, and reflect honour upon the king, could have 
the effrontery to present the public with a resolution equally con- 
tradictory and unjust ! ' 

" 'I consider,' says he again, 'that engraving has suffered on 
my account, and that the proceedings of the Academy have given 
a fatal check to the advancement of engraving; and this is my 
inducement for the present publication.' 

" The remarkable statements thus recorded by Strange put us 
in the painful dilemma of suspecting the sincerity of men to whom 
we owe so much respect, — as Chambers, Reynolds, and others, or of 
justifying the monstrous inconsistencies he exposes in the history of 
their acts, for we see that the Royal Academy renounces its abstract 
doctrine of " physical and moral " disability, and solemnly invali- 
dates its own law by the admission of the Italian engraver, Barto- 
lozzi, into their highest rank of honours, confirmed, of course, by 
his majesty ; while the royal founder, on his side, virtually annuls 



* " Mr. J. Burnet's talents as a painter and engraver give him at 
least an equal claim to Academic honours with Bartolozzi ; but, lest his 
admission in the former character might reflect discredit on the latter, he 
has declined to subject his high reputation to a risk of any kind, where a 
prejudice has been so long established." 

f " The Academy of the Graphic Arts of Design at Paris consists of 
thirty- four members, of whom fourteen are painters, eight sculptors, 
eight architects, and four engravers, namely, at the present moment, the 
Baron Desnoyers, Messrs. Galle, Tardieu, and Richomme." 
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the law by a public demonstration of his respect for the art of 
engraving, in the honour of knighthood conferred upon the very 
person who had dared to impugn the laws of the Royal Academy 
and the conduct of its founders. 

" Farrington, in his life of Sir J. Reynolds,* laboured inef- 
fectually to exculpate him, as President, from the imputation, at 
least, of assent to an injustice done by others, and does not attempt 
to clear up these inconsistencies. 

" Two circumstances are to be borne in mind in accounting for 
these persecutions : — first, the virulence of Whig and Jacobite po- 
litics, of which we have now little idea. Strange 's personal service 
with the latter might naturally aggravate his independent behaviour 
towards a first minister of the crown. Farrington, whose object is 
to lessen the credit of Strange, gives a trumpery biography, which 
the reader should contrast with that of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, where a history of his distinguished family (so honourably 
maintained by the late Sir Thomas Strange, chief justice of Ma- 
dras), and a just eulogium upon his genius and character, will be 
fouud.f 

" Secondly, it must be remembered, that the disgrace and over- 
throw of the Incorporated Society of Artists, consisting of 120 83 
members, was mainly attributed to engravers. The Royal Aca- 
demy might therefore be sby of engravers, especially of a gentleman 



* " Memoirs of Sir Joshua Reynolds, by J. Farrington, R.A." 

f " In that article, the following interesting and authentic particulars 
arc omitted. Young Strange, of a Whig family, was destined for the 
Scotch bar, and was fellow-student with Mr. Lumisden, a zealous Jacobite, 
and afterwards Private Secretary to the Pretender. To his sister he 
became deeply attached ; but the condition of his success was the espousal 
of the fair one's politics. Strange did not hesitate, and, in 1746, fighting 
on the Pretender's side, at the battle of Cullodcn, lost every prospect but 
that nearest his heart. He married in 1747, and, now an exile, turned his 
attention to the arts as the means of support. In 1748, he obtained, 
through the characteristic liberality of the French Academy at Rouen, 
the first prize for design. In these studies, he passed some time at Paris, 
in the family of the Pretender, and did not return to England till some 
years later." 

*» Reference to the signatures attached to the official document of the 
Incorporated Society, printed in pp. 118-120, will shew that this number 
ought to be 211, instead of 120. 
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who had shewn so resolute and independent a spirit ; — such objec- 
tions would not hold towards a foreign engraver (Bartolozzi), an 
ingenious adventurer, and apparently a creature of Lord Bute and 
Mr. Dalton, who was the mortal enemy of Strange, and who had 
treacherously defeated* the chief objects of his journey to Italy 
and his exertions elsewhere. 

" Leaving, then, the history of these transactions as to a law 
upon the faith of which many of our worthy members have fas- 
tened their allegiance, for want, it must be presumed, of the time 
and information necessary to a just conclusion ; and, unable to dis- 
cover in it either the validity of the abstract doctrine, or the sin- 
cerity of the original founders of our institution in their inconsis- 
tent reference to it, we are now enabled to approach the subject 
upon its own merits and upon the larger ground of principle and 
universal opinion. 

" Let us examine the position so confidently taken, that foreign 
Academies are constituted on a wrong principle. 

" Foreign Academies were confessedly our original models. The 
' Incorporated Society of Artists ' also admitted engravers, abusing 
their authority ; but they have proved themselves to be entitled to, 
at least, an equal renown with the Royal Academy of London, by 
the fruits of their policy during the last seventy years ; a proper 
deference to their practice, therefore, is on every ground due to 
them. The opinion (perhaps ironically) attributed to Dr. John- 
son, that, 'for anything he had seen, all foreigners were fools/ 
may unhappily apply to the vulgar, but otherwise generous insulars 
of our country, arising from the remoteness of our geographical 
position and the marked nationality of our people ; but a body of 
gentlemen will lend an enlightened attention to the practice and 
the proofs which are furnished by our accomplished rivals in their 
conduct and study of the fine arts, and will not, like the Celestials, 
treat them as ' outer barbarians,' or assert that — 

"'Nuln'auradeTesprit, 
Hors nous, et nos amis.' 

" That all foreign Academies are wrong, and that we alone are 
right, is a question only to be judged by their effects, and these are 
conclusive in both cases. 

" Since Sir Robert Strange, and Woollett, and Sharpe, were 



* " See Steakge's Inquiry:' 
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denied admission to the Academy, it is quite certain (as Sir Ro- 
bert predicted) that the art has ' suffered the high and intellectual 
engraving of their day has given way to a lower and more mechan- 
ical character, however eminent many of the supporters of the art 
in this country have been since those days. The Academy nega- 
tively admits this fact, in saying that < if there be a decline in the 
art of engraving, it proceeds from causes wholly unconnected with 
the Academy.' 

" In the schools of Longhi (now Bisi) at Milan, and of Perfetti, 
at Florence, Strange, Sharpe, and Woollett, continue at this day 
the most esteemed models of the art, and are constantly in the 
view of their pupils ; from the latter Mr. D. Coluaghi has a com- 
mission to collect the proofs in all their stages, but none of our 
modern works are coveted. The apartment of the famous engraver, 
Bervic, at Paris, was hung with Woollett's finest engravings. It 
is equally certain that since that time the English school has been 
eclipsed in the estimation and in the markets of Europe by the 
Cav. Morghen, Longhi, the Baron Desnoyers, Forster, of Paris, the 
ill-fated Moller, &c. 

" The fact, that foreign Academies are supported and influ- 
enced by government, is of no weight against the engravers, it 
cannot be argued that it is, therefore, an arbitrary decision of 
power to admit them to high honours in the Academy, as well as 
to the most distinguished rank in society, of which they are capa- 
ble. The title of Baron of the Empire conferred on Desnoyers, 
and Cavalliero on Morghen, are only echoes of the voice of society, 
which court favour can neither regulate nor control in any country. 

" Once for all, it must be conceded, that a government, if the 
court is called upon to do abroad that which the government of an 
independent body of gentlemen does in this country, namely, to 
discharge conscientiously a duty towards society with which they 
are intrusted, and which they, as existing on public opinion alone, 
exercise at all times at their peril. 

" A body of men may be accused of error and prejudice with 
as much justice as princes and states ; both stand or fall on public 
opinion, and their orthodoxy must be judged of by the fruits of their 
policy, and their conduct of the responsibilities of their station. 

" The dissenter from a universal doctrine is bound to prove the 
validity of his own, by its practical benefits during a long period ; 
at all events, that it is not founded on the vain assumption of per- 
sonal dignity, much less on any unkind exclusiveness towards his 
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humbler brethren in the arts, but on the real advantage of his 
cause. 

" The second argument, that engraving is an inferior art, and 
but a translation of the three sisters with whom she seeks to asso- 
ciate herself, is never denied ; it is therefore that, in the illustrious 
Academy of Paris, four only out of thirty-four participate in those 
honours, and in other foreign Academies the same proportion is 
observed. 

" Translation has always stood lower indeed, but on the same 
throne with original genius, as kindred in its lofty emanations ; 
Pope, and Cowper, and Dryden, and Schlegel, have appropriated to 
themselves some of the laurels of their originals, and have never lost 
caste by their noble diligence. Intellectuality can never be denied 
to the translator, though inspiration certainly may. The extreme 
expression and intolerant opinion as to * the physical and moral 
disability' of the translators of the productions of the inspired mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy is, it may be presumed, applied in this 
sense only to engravers ; but how those expressions can be sup- 
ported in the face of reason, experience, and liberality, remains to 
be proved. 

" In a school to which the beau-idial, and all the inventive 
faculties of historical and poetical painting, are alone or chiefly 
cultivated, and in the exercise of which the civil government and 
religion of the state offer a constant demand and patronage, the 
superiority of the ' mens divina* might, indeed, seem to justify this 
intolerance towards a more mechanical and imitative art ; but both 
these sources of employment of the pencil are denied in the British 
empire under its Protestant faith ; and the graphic genius of this 
country is mainly limited to that species of history which Mr. 
Croker so eloquently pointed at, namely, the expressive and iden- 
tical portraiture of those illustrious men whose acts and whose 
counsels have shed a marked influence and glory on our age, and 
adorned the annals of our empire ; but, precious as this art confess- 
edly is, and pre-eminent as our school is in this department of the 
art and in landscape, it will not for a moment be contended that it 
has equal claims to this divine principle with the poetical and histo- 
rical exercise of the arts ; nor, therefore, can it be regarded as 
having pretensions to superiority of skill and judgment in all abs- 
tract opinions on the fine arts over those of the Continent. 

" With much less apparent justice, then, can the English 
school assume the marked inferiority of the art of engraving ; on 
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the contrary, it might justly esteem it as singularly tributary to its 
peculiar walk, and deserving of every possible encouragement, 
because the public admiration of our historical and public charac- 
ters, and the universal desire to possess these translations (which 
can alone be in the power of the public in general), add propor- 
tionably to the value of the original production. 

" When her majesty's pleasure was asked as to the engraving 
of the portraits by Mr. Winterhalter, it was decreed that the por- 
trait of her majesty should be executed by M. Forster, and that of 
his royal highness the Prince Albert, by M. Louis. Her majesty, 
by this determination, has inflicted the most mortifying reproof on 
engraving, and its direction at present in this country, and has done 
justice to the French Academy, which has eclipsed our former pre- 
eminence in this art ; and her majesty has given conclusive evidence 
by this proceeding, that since the Royal Academy of London with- 
drew that encouragement to engraving which it unwittingly gave 
through the honour bestowed on the Italian Bartolozzi, and which 
our own countrymen have long hoped to participate in, we have no 
longer had, in her majesty's estimation, a Strange, or a Sharpe, or a 
Woollett, to dispute the palm of merit with the Continental en- 
gravers ; and that, in case of need, we are reduced to the necessity 
of applying to a foreign Academy to supply our incompetency. 

" The practice of the great artists is not without value in 
estimating the position to be assigned to engraving. 

« Vandyke, who may be considered one of the chief models of 
the English school, found in the needle point the best exercise and 
evidence of his extraordinary spirit and dexterity. Strange shews us 
that he lived with the engravers, Bolswert, Pontius, and Vosterman. 

" A large proportion of the renown of Rembrandt arose from 
his exercise of the needle, at one period, during three successive 
years of his life. Agostino Caracci left painting for engraving ; 
and further back it will be remembered that Marc Antonio was 
ever at the right hand of the divine Raphael, and was immortalised 
by his pencil in the Heliodorus, as worthy to stand next to Leo X. 
Albert Durer found in the needle the only instrument by which his 
exquisite powers of delineation could be conveyed. Louis XIV. 
delighted in the art himself, and brought it, under his favourite 
Edeliuck, whom he knighted, to its highest perfection. Queen Anne 
invited Dorigny to this country, and George I. finally knighted him. 

" But it would be endless to cite examples to shew the high 
estimation in which the art of engraving has ever been held by the 

p 
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first patrons and the first artists in Italy, Flanders, and France; 
and the grounds of this admiration, as essentially graphic, seem to 
be incontrovertible. The very terms of * graphic arts of design' 
carry with them their own explanation, and may be paraphrased as 
the mechanical imitation of nature on a flat surface by the hand, 
and the expression of the conceptions of her excellencies through 
the mind. A superior power of exquisite delineation is possessed 
by the graver, in the same proportion as the needle-point is more 
delicate than the pencil of the painter. Engraving is the epitome 
of the graphic art, and wherever it is honoured, the art of drawing 
excels accordingly. The reproach of ill-drawing in our modern school 
of painting may be a scandal, but, if true, it offers another proof of the 
error of expelling the graphic art of the graver from our Academy. 

" The beauty of lines, essential to the graver, by which ex- 
pression of grace, energy, and imitation are given, was the 
undoubted foundation of all Grecian art, of which the famous tale 
of Protogenes, and the wonders of antique art in vases, and in 
Flaxman, are sufficient proofs. But that more modern art, which 
combines these lines with such surprising grace and harmony, ex- 
pressing substance, form, and quality, superadding effect to contour, 
is a ravishing power, which the common sense of mankind vindicates 
in its universal admiration, and by the enormous prices given for 
fine works of this description ; which power it would be the grossest 
scandal and fallacy to consider as any thing less than intellectual. 

" An Academy which has already admitted enamel-painters 
and flower-painters to its highest rank, has ill sustained its theory 
of due subordination in the scale of talents. The intellectual 
superiority of those walks of art over that of a Marc Antonio, a 
Bonassoni, an Edelinck, a Strange, a Couzens, and the host of 
those who delight the lovers of art by their works, it would be 
extremely difficult to shew by any cogent arguments. 

" But the statistic advantages, for which the Royal Academy 
was collaterally instituted, offer an important bearing upon this 
subject, which ; as guardians and trustees for the fine arts, our body 
have never been permitted to lose sight of ; which are, the indus- 
trial and the commercial results arising from the institution, espe- 
cially in a country like our own.* 

^ 

* " There are about twenty printsdlers in London, whose transactions 
average 16,000/. per annum : those of Messrs. Graves, last year, amounted 
(it is said) to 22,000/." 
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" The art of engraving may be called peculiarly English, and 
singularly adapted to the manual dexterity, mechanical invention, 
and superiority of the science of metallurgy, which nature and art 
have made the characteristics of our countrymen. The mechanical 
improvements in engraving, the ruling-engine, the steel-engraving, 
the very tools and materials of the art, have had their birth in Eng- 
land, or, at least, their developement. 

" The multiplication of middling fortunes in our country which 
can patronise the art, have made its productions the subject of specu- 
lations of enormous capital and industry ; and it is only to be wondered 
at, that like the productions of the press, to which its importance 
approaches, it has never yet become a subject of consideration and 
legal enactment with Parliament, nor of the busy zeal of the 
omnifarious Hume. By the graver's art, it has been as truly as 
elegantly said, * copper has been turned into gold,' for it is a vein of 
wealth both to the artist and to the state. 

« By this art alone it may be said (for Wilkie's < Opening of the 
Will ' may be the only modern English production of celebrity on 
the Continent) the British school is known and admired in every 
country of Europe and America; in which its productions form 
an important article of commerce. By engravings the high moral and 
intellectual character of England has been displayed and acknow- 
ledged by honours, by volumes, and by imitations; and Hogarth, 
himself an engraver, Stotbard, Flaxman, and West, and a host of 
others, are as well known abroad as in England. The superiority 
of the English school of landscape-painting especially is known 
only by engraving, and the illustrious masters in this department of 
our Academy will, perhaps, be immortalised by the graver rather 
than the pencil, since their original works may perish. 

" « The Rent-Day,' « Distraining for Rent,' « The Village Poli- 
ticians,' portraits generally, and Mr. Flaxman 's and Mr. Turner's 
works, have been the indexes to the character. of our intellectuality 
in art, and the foundation of our artistic reputation, both in design 
and engraving, in the countries of the Continent generally. Even 
the landscape-annuals (now such a drug in the market * as having 
no root') have had a prodigious sale, and have been the models of 
imitation in that miniature department in the modern schools of the 
Continent. 

" In 1789, at the suggestion of the statesman Burke, the 
health of Alderman Boydell, *as the commercial Maecenas of 
England,' was drunk at the Academy dinner by Sir Joshua Rey- 
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nold8, the Prince of Wales, and the whole company. « At the 
time he commenced publishing prints, the art of engraving was at a 
very low ebb, and in England little else was sought for but French 
prints, and large remittances went annually to purchase them.* 
* Boydell's success was so complete, that the balance of trade turned 
in our favour ; and while the works of Woollett, Sharpe, and others, 
were seen as the favourite ornaments of houses in Britain, they were 
sought for in France with equal avidity/* 

" The third argument, the inexpediency of admitting engravers 
to the higher rank, has some speciousness under the consideration 
of the economical constitution of the Academy, — the shillings, by 
which the institution is wholly supported, would, it is true, be little 
attracted by the studious and less ornamental art of engraving (for 
the most part occupied in works already known) than by the 
novelty, and colour, and design of original works. But the same 
objection would exclude the architect, the medallist, and, perhaps, 
the enamel and flower-painter. Over these, however, the engraver 
had formerly one pretension decidedly superior, namely, his com- 
petency to superintend the life academy. And Mr. Strange in- 
forms us (p. 118; that in his day an engraver filled one of these 
important stations in the Academy, obviously because the engraver 
then aspired to be a draughtsman and composer, and found his 
ambition encouraged by honours and distinctions. 

" The admission of engravers at the expense of original talent 
might inflict an injury upon the institution, but there are obvious 
remedies to this objection. If the sleeping partners in the honours 
of the Academy, either infirm under their hardly earned laurels 
or less gloriously reposing under their shadow in the administration 
and enjoyment of private fortune, could in no sort give place to 
the claims of these assiduous labourers in the field of art; 
there could be no objection to adding one or two to the number 
forty already appointed, or two of the six associate engravers 
might be made full members. 84 A self-supporting body cannot 



* M Fahikgtok's Memoirs, p. 78." 

u The writer may be wrong in assuming that such change would be 
satisfactory to engravers. Mr. John Burnet, in his evidence before the 
Select Committee on Arts, 1836, speaking on the subject, says, "If they 
(the Academy) would let us alone, it would do as well as electing one or 
two engravers, which is talked of." 
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dispense with the efficiency of its members, especially when their 
talents would contribute so greatly to its support, if diligently 
exercised. 

All that is wanted by the class is, emancipation from the dis- 
graceful ban of exclusion affixed upon engraving, and that it should 
be permitted to stand on the true level to which nature, exertion, 
and the universal opinion of foreign Academies have entitled it ; so 
that it should be possibly raised to the highest rank of academic 
honour, and encouraged to those efforts which have dignified the 
art, and reflected wealth and honour on individuals and their 
country.* 

" Let not the generous spirits of our Academy, who have been 
through so many years animated to the highest exertions by this 
honour, deny the same noble motive to engraving, or suffer it to be 
said, on their authority, that the engraver, as a drone, has already 
his reward, in being permitted to occupy some lower cell in their 
hive, and that" sufficient incitement is given by the humble distinc- 
tion of ' a stool/ 

" It might be a nice question for the casuist to determine 
whether engraving, essentially a graphic art, is a fine art; and, if 
so, its claims to admission amongst the arte* liberates, and the grade 
which it may be presumed to occupy in an Academy. But the 
practical question with us to be considered is, whether, by degrading 
an art held in such respect, we do not raise impediments to the 
very ends of our existence, as an institution of public advantage, 
and tempt those reforms from without, which a minority, either 
recommending or doubting, advise from within. Whether for the 
sake of an empty dogma of ' physical and moral' disability, unsup- 
ported by the original legislators or our royal founder, and unex- 
ampled in the sister Academies of the Continent, we do not risk 
our own character for wisdom and liberality, and whether against 



* " See the heart-burnings of the Autobiography of A. Haimbach, 
Corresponding Member of the French Institute, Honorary Member of the 
Academies of St. Petersburgh, Geneva, and Amsterdam, To assert that 
such titles are easily obtained, is an aspersion on the givers and receivers 
of them. In the French Academy particularly, their number is small, 
and absolutely limited, and filled up only on the demise of the foreign 
member. Is it creditable to the Royal Academy of London to withhold 
its encouragement to its own countrymen, while it is so liberally afforded 
by foreigners?" 
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admitted practical utility, and the policy of all foreign government*, 
we do not put in jeopardy the concent and approbation of public 
opinion, by which all bodies, and more especially the Royal Aca- 
demy, must stand or fall, — a consent which relies on the primary 
disinterested and honourable motives of our exertions, namely, the 
benefit of the fine arts generally of this country. 

" The Royal Academy of London is a phenomenon in the history 
of such institutions, and exhibits, in the most striking manner, the 
simple and inexpensive machinery by which the arts may be sus- 
tained for the honour and advantage of a state. With no other 
means than the countenance of majesty, the sufferance of parlia- 
ment, the lever of fame and honour to individuals, and their re- 
sponsibility to public opinion, as much has been achieved amongst 
us as the command or the revenues of princes *are sometimes able 
to effect. Such an institution we have the honour to be called 
upon to sustain, and to fortify, and to extend. Upon a question 
touching its credit and utility, no member is justified in being 
neuter, or in declining the consideration of such statements as are 
submitted to his judgment. The foregoing observations will, there- 
fore, be taken in good part If the crooked history and the dogma 
of exclusion connected with it should be justified by a majority, 
when well considered, the view here advocated, with more frank- 
ness than ability, but with the deepest sense of duty towards the 
lasting interests of our institution, will be shewn to be wrong ; if 
otherwise, it shall not be said that 

" 1 Things bad begun, make strong themselves by ill.' " 

Such, then, appear to be the leading features of the " muni- 
ficence" applied by the constitution of the Royal Academy 
for the national cultivation of the fine arts in Britain. 

In 1771, Barry returned from his studies in Italy. The 
letters of that extraordinary artist which preceded his arrival 
alike evince elevated views of art, describe the state of the arts 
and of patronage at home, and shew the misgivings of his mind 
as to his own future fortunes. In one of them, he says, " I 
go over with poor hopes, and, I think, a melancholy prospect 
enough ; yet this arises rather from my fears about the state 
of the public than from the knowledge I have of myself. I 
shall say nothing about the catalogues of fish, fowls, fruit, 
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roses, snuffers of the moon, &c, which have been produced 
in your exhibitions. I have seen them all lately, and begin 
now to think that I have taken the wrong end in my studies, 
and that the antiques and old Italians are more sought after 
from their characters, which are upon record, than from any 
real feeling of their excellence. 25 My poor master, Hussey, 
. . . was but little noticed, and yet there was in his time a 

great noise about pictures The writings of Du 

Bos, Winkleman, and others, have given the world such an 
unfavourable idea of our people, that nothing can save us 
from the imputation of barbarians, but our producing a set 
of artists who will altogether throw a noble lustre on the 

different branches of art Oh ! I could be happy, 

on my going home, to find some corner where I could sit 
down, in the middle of my studies, books, and casts after 
the antique, to paint this work and others, where I might 
have models of nature when necessary, bread and soup, and 
a coat to cover me. I should care not what became of my 



91 Barry, in another letter written from Rome to Mr. Burke, says : — 
u As the English have much money to lay out in virtu, and have, per- 
haps, a greater passion for the ancients than they have, generally speaking, 
judgment to distinguish among them, those in whose hands they fall 
here, and to whom their commissions are sent, take care to provide heads 
with bodies and legs, and vice versa. Fragments of all the gods are 

jumbled together, legs and heads of the furies and the graces, till 

a monster is produced, neither human nor brutal. 

" There are instances of some good things being sent over, but the 
multitude of bad ones make us the amazement and ridicule of French, 
Germans, and all other indifferent people. It is a pity to see our gentle- 
men, who come out of England with the best intentions, and with a 

national spirit, so duped There is one thing may hold up an 

appearance of art in England for fifty or sixty years longer : if the legis- 
lature was to consider that the vast number of pictures, &c. which we 
have of the Italians, French, find Flemings, are sufficient to prove what 
they could do in art, it may be now time (before every crevice is filled) 
that the trials of our own people should be countenanced, which cannot 
be the case if importation of art goes on much further." — See The Works 
of James Barry, vol. i. pp. 71, 72. Zond. 1809. 4to. 
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work when it was done ; but I reflect with horror upon such 
a fellow as I am, and with such kind of art in London, with 
house-rent to pay, duns to follow me, and employers to look 
for. Had I studied art in another manner, more accommo- 
dated to the nation, there would be no dread of this; but 
Hussey's fate is before me." 26 

Soon after Barry's return, he became a member of the 
Royal Academy, and commenced writing that work in which 
he says, " History painting and sculpture should be the main 
views of any people desirous of gaining honour by the arts. 
These are the tests by which the national character will be 
tried in after-ages, and by which it has been, and is now, 
tried by the natives of other countries. These are the great 
sources from whence all the rivulets of art flow, and from 
whence only is derived the vigour and character that truly 

ennobles them." " When we reflect upon the great 

variety of useful institutions which do so much honour to 
the public virtue of this country, it is really a matter of sur- 
prise that the arts only should have lain so long unheeded, 
and that no means have been vet devised of extricating his- 
torical painting out of the confused mass of meaner arts with 
which it is indiscriminately jumbled." 27 Towards effecting 
this great change in the national character of British art, 
all the vast powers of Barry's mind appear to have been 
directed. 

But the connexion of the arts with the crown had nowise 
diminished the fashion amongst the wealthy of collecting 
ancient works, by raising in their midst any party that 
thought the time had arrived for the efforts of native talent 
in high art to be countenanced and aided ; nor did it any 
otherwise contribute to encourage Barry in the pursuit of his 
important purpose, so consonant with the interests of a great 



* See Letter to Mr. Burke, pp. 176, 177, of The Works of James 
Barry. 

87 Inquiry into the Real and Imaginary Obstructions to the Acquisition 
of the Arts in England, pp. 132-144. 
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nation. In a word, the new connexion of the arts with the 
crown appears to have left that kind of patronage which 
seeks to aid the progress of national prosperity by afford- 
ing employment to talent in the different branches of art 
almost unchanged. Of that fact, the lives of Reynolds, Wil- 
son, and Gainsborough, commenced in the reign of George 
the Second, but principally run and characterised in the 
reign of George the Third, as noticed in the last chapter, 
may, perhaps, when considered together with the lives of 
West and Barry, be regarded as conclusive evidence. The 
genius of Reynolds was cherished by wealth and fashion, and 
West alone had the honour to be sustained by royal employ- 
ment, when Barry took his stand beside them, without either 
fortune or patronage. 

The following extract from a letter written by Barry to 
the Duke of Richmond, dated 29th August, 1773, after having 
painted a few pictures, 28 developes his first project : — 

" We are to have a meeting next Saturday about the 
ornamenting of St. Paul's Church. The Dean and Chapter, 
having already agreed to leave this matter to the Academy, 
it now rests wit.h us to give permission to such painters, and 
as many as we shall think qualified, to execute, at their own 



* Of the few cabinet pictures painted by Barry after his return, may 
be mentioned a pair — "Mercury inventing the Lyre," and "Narcissus 
looking at Himself in the Water." What became of Narcissus is not 
known. We remember to have seen it in his hands in so damaged a 
state, that it is likely he destroyed it. The Mercury was sold at the 
auction of his effects. " Mercury, at early dawn, traversing the windings of 
a sea-shore, picks up the shell of a tortoise. Eager to examine its interior, 
he touches by accident one of the dried fibres which stretched from one 
prominence of the shell to another, and finds it give a musical sound. 
While he is sitting down and pondering on the lucky discovery, Cupid 
steps behind him, and presents him with the strings of a bow ; allegorical 
of the delicate passion of love refining, exalting, and perfecting, the power 
of music." — See The Life of Barry, in Works, Sfc. at sup. 

The picture of Mercury, above mentioned, was sold by auction by 
Christie, among the effects of the late Joseph Nollekens, R.A. in 1823-4, 
for twenty-seven shillings. 
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expense, historical pictures of a certain size, I believe from 
fifteen to twenty feet high. We also intend to set up a 
monument there, — Pope is mentioned ; for which, as this is 
likely to be a heavier job, the sculptor is to be paid by a 

subscription, and a benefit from the play-hou9e 

" I proposed this matter to the Academicians about a 
year since, a little after my being admitted an associate, and 
I had long set my heart upon it, as the only means of 
establishing a solid, manly taste for real art, in the place of 
our trifling, contemptible passion for the daubing of little 
inconsequential things — portraits of dogs, landscapes, &c. — 
things in which the mind, which is the soul of true art, 
having no concern, that have hitherto only served to disgrace 
us all over Europe. Whether this scheme may be attended 
with the desired success is, I am afraid, rather doubtful ; 
even I see some difficulties in it ; but, if it should not, there 
will be little to value in any reputation that may be acquired 
by art. If that which would wear well will not be worn, 
that which is worn, I am sure, will not wear. Indeed, my 
lord, when I suffer my thoughts to wander ever so little, 
they bring back something of despondency with them. I 
have taken great pains to form myself for this kind of 
Quixotism. To this end, I have contracted and simplified 
my cravings and wants, and brought them into a very narrow 
compass." 49 

This project, having been opposed by the Bishop of 
London, was abandoned. 30 



• See The Works of James Barry. Pp. 240, 241. 

30 Dr. Newton, Dean of St. Paul's, through whom this proposition was 
made to the Chapter, speaking of himself, has recorded it as follows : — 

M As he was known to be such a lover of their art, the Royal Academy 
of Painters in 1773 made an application to him, by their worthy presi- 
dent, Sir Joshua Reynolds, representing that the art of painting, not- 
withstanding the present encouragement given to it in England, would 
never grow up to maturity and perfection, unless it could be introduced 
into churches, as in foreign countries ; individuals being for the most part 
fonder of their own portraits, and those of their families, than of any his- 
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" Some time after this," says Barry, " the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts and Manufactures formed another 

torical pieces ; that, to make a beginning, the Royal Academicians offered 
their services to the Dean and Chapter, to decorate St. Paul's with Scrip- 
ture histories, and six of their members, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. West, 
Angelica Kauffman, Cipriani, Mr. Barry, and, I think, Mr. Dance, had 
been chosen to paint each a picture for this purpose ; that these pictures 
should be seen and examined and approved by the Academy before they 
were offered to the Dean and Chapter, and the Dean and Chapter might 
then give directions for alterations and amendments, and receive or refuse 
them as they thought them worthy or unworthy of the places for which 
they were designed ; none should be put up but such as were entirely 
approved, and they should all be put up at the charge of the Academy, 
without any expense to the members of the church. 

u St. Paul's had all along wanted some such ornaments, for, rich and 
beautiful as it was without, it was too plain and unadorned within. 

" Sir James Thornhill had painted the History of St. Paul in the cupola, 

the worst part of the church that could have been painted Besides 

the exposition of these pictures to the weather in the cupola, they are at 
such a height they cannot be conveniently seen from any part, and add 
little to the beauty of the church. They had better have been placed 
below, where they would have been seen, for there are compartments 
which were originally designed for bas-reliefs, or such decorations ; but 
the parliament, as it is said, having taken part of the fabric money, and 
applied it to King William's wars, Sir Christopher Wren complained that 
his wings were dipt, and the church was deprived of its ornaments. 
Here, then, a fair opportunity was offered for retrieving the loss and sup- 
plying former defects. It was certainly a most generous and noble offer 
on the part of the Academicians, and the public ought to think themselves 
greatly obliged to them for it. The Dean and Chapter were all equally 
pleased with it ; and the Dean, in the fulness of his heart, went to com- 
municate it to the great patron of arts, and readily obtained his royal 
consent and approbation ; but the trustees of the fabric, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Bishop of London, were also to be consulted, and 
they disapproved the measure. Bishop Terrick, both as trustee of the 
fabric, and as bishop of the diocese, strenuously opposed it ; whether he 
took it amiss that the proposal was not first made to him, and by him the 
intelligence conveyed to his majesty, or whether he was really afraid, as 
he said, that it would occasion a great noise and clamour against it, as an 
artful intrusion of popery. Whatever were his reasons, it must be ac- 
knowledged that some other serious persons disapproved the setting up 
of pictures in churches. It was in truth not an object of that concern as 
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plan, of placing historical pictures of the most eminent native 
artists in their new room at the Adelphi. They elected, for 
this purpose, the former six selected members of the Royal 
Academy, to whom they added four others. The design of 



to run the risk of a general outcry and clamour against it, but the general 
opinion plainly appeared to be on the contrary side, much in favour of 
the scheme ; and whatever might have been the case in the days of our 
first reformers, there was surely no danger now of pictures seducing 
our people into popery and idolatry ; they would only make Scripture 
history better known and remembered. Many other churches and chapels 
have adopted and are adopting this measure, as Rochester, Winchester, 
Salisbury, St. Stephen's (Walbrook), and several colleges in the uni- 
versities. 

" The House of Commons have given a rich painted window to their 
church of St. Margaret's, Westminster and why should such orna- 
ments be denied to the capital church in the kingdom ? Some time 

before this, another opportunity was unfortunately lost of decorating 
St. Paul's. When Bishop Newton was only one of the residentiaries, a 
statuary of some note came to him in his summer months of residence, 
desiring leave to set up a monument in St. Paul's for one who had for- 
merly been a Lord Mayor and representative of the City of London. 
The Dean and his other brethren of the Chapter being in the country, he 
went to consult with Archbishop Seeker upon the subject, and Archbishop 
Seeker was so far from making any objection, that he much approved the 
design of the monument, saying what advantages foreign churches have 
over ours, and that St. Paul's was too naked and bare for want of monu- 
ments, which would be a proper ornament, and give a venerable air to 

the church, &c But when the thing was proposed to Bishop 

Osbaldeston, he was violent against it — Sir Christopher Wren had de- 
signed no such things ; there had been no monuments in all the time 
before he was bishop, and in his time there should be none." — See the 
Life of Dr. Newton, Bishop of Bristol, written by himself, and prefixed 
to his Works, Land. 1782. 4to. 

In 1777, Barry published an etching, underneath which is the following 
dedication:— 

" The Royal Academy having in the year 1773 selected six of its 
members to paint each a picture for St. Paul's Cathedral, this sketch of 
the Fall of Satan, being one of the designs executed for that purpose, is, 
with the greatest respect, dedicated to the Right Reverend Father in God, 
Thomas Lord Bishop of Bristol, Dean of St. Paul's, and to the Reverend 
Gentlemen of the Chapter, by James Barry, R.A." 
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this plan was every way worthy of that Society which had 

been, in great measure, the nurse of national art. 31 

" But this excellent plan, . . . from some defect in the manner 
of it, went off in smoke, like the other. There is, however, 
great reason to hope that something will yet be done, and 
that, amongst all our different societies of connoisseurs, 
dilettanti, colleges, corporations, and parishes, a noble public 
spirit will somewhere step forward, especially as it may be 
brought about with very little expense. There is, to be sure, 
but few artists whose personal interests happen to be em- 
barked in the same bottom with the dignity of the art, and, 
consequently, with the interests and wishes of the public; 
but there is a few. And as to the many who can have no 
part in this exertion of superior art, they ought, in conscience, 
to content themselves with those greater profits which, in 
this commercial country, must ever follow from the practice 

31 On the 28th January, 1774, the Society of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce, having removed to the Adelphi, passed the following 
resolutions: — 

" That in order to the decorating the new room, proper historical or 
allegorical pictures be procured, to be painted by the most eminent artists, 
provided such pictures can be obtained with convenience to the Society. 

" That it would be proper for this purpose to have eight historical and 
two allegorical pictures. 

" That the subjects of the historical pictures be taken from some part 
of the English history, and that the subjects of the allegorical pictures be 
emblematical designs relative to the institution and views of the Society. 

" That if ten eminent artists can be found who are willing to paint the 
above pictures, that the Society should allow them the profits arising 
from an exhibition of them in their new room, for a proper limited time 
in one year, in order, in some measure, to indemnify them for their time 
and trouble 

" That the following artists are proper persons to execute the historical 
and allegorical pictures : — 

" Sigkora Angelica Kauffman, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Mb. West, Mb. Cipbiani, Mb. Dance, Mb. Mobtimbb, 
— Babbt, — Weight, — Romnby, — Penny. 

" That the exhibition proposed be opened by the Society for the 
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of the lower branches, especially a9 they cannot expect to 
keep up for ever that false weight and importance which 
they have assumed in consequence of those greater gettings ; 
for the public ignorance of these arts, behind which they 
have been hitherto entrenched, is much battered and shaken, 
and now lets in the light at many places." 38 

" More than three years after the failure of this project 
of the Society of Arts, i.e. in March, 1777, Mr. Green," says 
Barry, " at my desire, proposed to the Society that one of 
those Royal Academicians they had applied to for the decora- 
tion of their great room was now willing to take the whole 
upon himself, and to execute it upon a much larger and more 
comprehensive plan. My intention is to carry the painting 
uninterruptedly round the room (as has been done in the 
great rooms at the Vatican and Farnese galleries), by which 



advantage of the artists who shall paint the historical and allegorical 
pictures for the decorating the new great room. 

" That the dimensions of the pictures be agreeable to the plan de- 
livered to the Society by Mr. V. Green. [This plan consisted of eight 
historical pictures, each nine feet wide by eleven feet ten inches high, 
and two allegorical pictures, one eight feet by five, the other seven by 
five.] 

" That, upon the most moderate computation, the incidental expenses 
of an exhibition of the painting in the Society's new room, for four 
months, will not be less than the sum of 285/. 

" That the Society do provide the necessary servants to attend the 
exhibition, be at the expense of descriptive catalogues, advertisements, and 
other contingent charges, the whole not exceeding 300/." 

A meeting of the artists herein named was called at the Turk's Head 
in Gerrard Street, when the proposition was rejected. 

Barry, speaking of the meeting, says, " A letter of refusal was sent to 
the Society, which I signed, along with the rest, though I was extremely 
sorry to lose such an opportunity of shewing the little I could do, and, 
perhaps, getting some friends, which .... I stood in great need of." 
—An Account of a Series of Pictures in the Great Room of the Society of 
Arts, .... by James Barry. Lond. 1788. 8vo. App. pp. 211-215. 

83 Barry's Liguiry into the Real and Imaginary Obstructions to the 
Acquisition of the Arts, pp. 145, 146. 
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the expense of frames will be saved to the Society. And 
though I mean to ground the whole work upon one idea, 
viz. ' Human Culture,' I shall yet divide it into different 
subjects, expressive of the different periods of that culture." 33 

This proposition was agreed to, and the Society engaged 
to provide the artist with canvass, colours, and models. The 
object of the painter was to illustrate by his art one great 
maxim or moral truth, i.e. that the obtaining of happiness, 
as well individual as public, depends upon cultivating the 
human faculties. 

'* In July, 1777," continues Barry, " I began the work, 
. . . although I was without patron, fortune, or encourage- 
ment, 34 without wages to subsist on, and with no other assist- 
ance to carry it on than what I was to derive from any other 
occasional works that might fall in my way." 35 

After this work of " Human Culture" was finished, the 
execution of which occupied nearly seven years, the Society 
granted Mr. Barry the proceeds of two exhibitions at different 

» See Barry's Letter to Sir George Saville, Bart. Barry's Works, 
ut sup. p. 254. 

34 " This offer was of such a singular nature for disinterestedness, that 
perhaps the history of painting dues not furnish such another example. It 
was not the offer of a man at his ease, with wealth and time at command, 
but that of a young beginner, struggling with poverty, having few friends, 
and, unfortunately, of peculiar stern habits of thinking and acting, not 
likely, in a superficial age, to create many more, and much of whose time 
was unavoidably ' to be spent in provision for the day that was passing 
over him.' He has been heard to say, that at the time of his undertaking 
this work at the Adelphi, he had only sixteen shillings in his pocket, and 
that, in the prosecution of his labour, he had often, after painting all day, 
to sketch or engrave at night some design for the printsellers, which was 
to supply him with the means of his frugal subsistence." — See Barry's 
Works. Pp. 151, 152. 

35 See Barry's Account of the Series of Pictures in the Great Room of 
the Society of Arts, §-c. Introduction, p. 25, and Appendix, p. 216. 

Mr. Barry's paintings in the great room of the Society of Arts cover 
a circumference of upwards of one hundred and forty feet, and upwards 
of eleven feet in height. — See Val. Greens Review of the Polite Arts in 
France, compared with their Present State in England. Land. 1782. 4to. 
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periods, which amounted to 503/., voted him 50 guineas, their 
gold medal, and again 200 guineas, and a seat among them. 

" The general tenour of the Society's conduct, in the carry- 
ing on of that work," says Barry, " has been great, exemplary, 
and really worthy the best age of civilised Society. The more 
I reflect on the whole of that transaction, the more I feel my 
heart disposed to overflow with every acknowledgment and 
gratitude to God, as the prime cause, and to the Society as the 
happy instrument and means by which the occasion was pro- 
vided of enabling me to make one effectual attempt in the art. 
Such a Society only, where nothing was personal, and whose 
views were widely extended through so many branches of 
knowledge, and almost to every thing that could meliorate 
and tend to give perfection to civilisation, could have allowed 
of the exertion which it was my wish to make ; and although 
I made it a condition with them, on undertaking the work, 
that the subjects, and the matter of which they were com- 
posed, should be entirely of my own choice and fabrication, 
without interference from any quarter, yet the cheerful polite- 
ness and punctuality with which they performed this condi- 
tion, so delicate, and so alluring to interference, and the 
heads and members of the Society so numerous, and many 
of them of such consequence, both as to knowledge and rank, 
I can never think of it without heartfelt satisfaction, and the 
greatest respect and thankfulness to them." 36 

Barry, some time afterwards, in announcing, as ready for 
delivery to subscribers, a series of prints from the pictures 
he painted for the Society of Arts, says, " He takes this op- 
portunity of offering to the notice and encouragement of a 
high-spirited liberal public, an improved renovation of some 
other engravings, by the private sale of which he was enabled 
to devote almost seven years' application in carrying on that 
very extensive and laborious work, which is likely to be the 
seminator of so many others, from whence the nation may 
happily derive whatever utility, entertainment, and reputa- 

— — — — — — i .. 

36 See Babbt's Letter to the Dilettanti Society, pp. 133, 134. 
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tion, the intellectual and ethical application of the art can 
afford Z** 7 

In the introduction to his account of his great work 
(1783), Barry assigns reasons more circumstantial than 
those already noticed for having undertaken it, from which 
the following are extracts : — 

" When 1 was at Rome, Abbe Winckleman, the Pope's 
antiquary, published a history of the art, which gave great 
offence to many of our people, as it contained very severe 
reflections upon the character of the English, charging them 
with the want of capacity aud genius to succeed in the supe- 
rior exertions of the arts of painting, &c, and that their 
practice demonstrated that they were fitted for nothing 
greater than portraits and other low matters, from whence 
no honour could be derived, either to the artist or the 
country. Abbe* Winckleman having in this matter only 
gleaned after Abbe* Du Bos and the President Montesquieu, 
these injurious opinions were become the common creed of 

the greatest part of the dilettanti It appeared to 

me that the setting of these matters in their true point of 
light would be an undertaking not unbecoming an artist ; 
and from whence some little credit might be derived ; I was 
ready enough to flatter myself that the doing of tbia had 



97 The Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, has never lost 
sight of its first object, i. e. the expansion and diffusion of knowledge and 
taste. With exception of the exhibition made of the pictures for Mr. 
Barry's benefit, they have always been, and continue to be, shewn to the 
public gratuitously. 

The following is a copy of a bill, in Barry's handwriting, for some 
of the etchings above referred to : — 



3 Sets of " Human Culture" £18 18 0 

1 do. St. Michael 1 1 0 

Job and Folemon 110 0 

Birth of Venus 0 10 6 

Philocletea 0 10 6 

Jupiter and Juno 0 10 6 

£23 0 6 

Q 
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been fortunately reserved for me ; and accordingly, soon after 
my return from Italy, I took the liberty of humbly presenting 
his majesty (as the tirst-fruits of his Academy) with my 
Inquiry into the real and imaginary obstructions to the ac- 
quisition of the Arts in England published in 1774; 

and it has been not a little flattering to me since, to find the 
object of it admitted as true and indubitable, by those who 
stand in the highest estimation with the public, for judg- 
ment, knowledge, and candour. 

" But the most satisfactory proof of all was yet wanting; 
I mean the actual production of some great work of historical 
painting. 

" This was little likely to happen ; not so much from any 
insurmountable difficulty in the undertaking itself, as from 
the servile, trifling views of the public, the particular pa- 
trons, or, more properly, the employers, of the artists, who, 
from causes .... explained in the inquiry above mentioned, 
were intent upon nothing but the trifling particulars of 
familiar life, wasting the whole time, vigour, and practice 
of our artists, iu such a manner as made genius and high 
information quite useless, and daily rendered the few who, 
from nature and study, were at all qualified, but the more 
and more unfit to reach that standard by which alone we 
could be entitled to vie with the great performances of Italy, 
France, &c. 

" The difficulty of subsisting by any other species of art 
than that of portrait- painting, the mean counsel of parents 
and friends, under the mistaken notion of prudence, and the 
love of ease and affluence, had so operated upon our youth, 
that the country had become filled with this species of artists. 

" When men suffer themselves to be forced away from 
their own views of obtaining an honest fame by advancing 
their art, by adding new energies to it, by attempts to unite 
it more closely with the utility and improvement of mankind, 
in manners, in understanding, in private and in public virtue : 
when men are prevailed on to relinquish these, it may well 
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be imagined that some few may be found capable of running 
even into their very opposites, into what is not only mer- 
cenary and sordid, but also vicious From our too 

eager attention to the trade of portraits, the public taste for 
the arts has been much depraved, and the mind of the artist 
often shamefully debased ; and yet the sole painting of these 
portraits, comparatively contemptible as it appears to people 
of elevated minds, to foreigners; and, indeed, to all who are 
not acquainted with and interested in the originals, is, not- 
withstanding, the means amongst us .... by which is 
obtained a fashion, a fortune, and, upon true commercial 
ideas, a rank and consequence ; as the business and resort of 
the shop, and the annual profits of it, are the only esti- 
mates which generally come under consideration 

This, then, is the mess of pottage for which these Esaus sell 
their birthright ; and the loss is surely more than the gain 
in such a barter, where the natural passion for well-deserved 
glory is meanly sacrificed to a factitious thirst of lucre and 
vanity, with which it is impossible for the mind to be 

satisfied 

" When, therefore, we reflect that, in the number of those 
who apply to the arts, many must unavoidably fail of success, 
from the want of natural parts and genius ; many more from 
the want of education and proper culture ; many others lost 
in sordid pursuits, in pleasure, indolence, fcc. ; there can 
remain but a few indeed likely to think of struggling with 
the difficulties of elevated art ; of this few some wait in vain 
for patrons, who, though not always necessary to those who 
will employ themselves in mean and ordinary things, are yet 
greatly wanting for the furtherance of superior views. A 
very little would do a great deal in this way ; and it is to be 
hoped that patronage and honourable countenance will not 
be flung away without benefit to art, or credit to either the 
country or the donor. But this, added to the other reasons 
that have been enumerated, will sufficiently account why so 
little has been hitherto done in superior art 
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"If picture knowledge is new in England, it will not be 
always so ; we ought nut to build too confidently on the 

ignorance of the public The majesty of historical art 

requires not only novelty, but a novelty full of comprehension 

and importance It is an absurdity to suppose, as 

some mechanical artists do, that the art ought to be so trite, 
so brought down to the understanding of the vulgar, that 
they who run may read. When the art is solely levelled to 
the immediate comprehension of the ignorant, the intelligent 
can find nothing in it, and there will be nothing to improve 
or to reward the attention even of the ignorant themselves, 
upon a second or third view. So much for what was wanting 
in historical art. 

" As I had been bred up in this way, had every advantage 
of study, and time before me, I thought myself bound, in duty 
to the country, to the arts, and to my own character, to en- 
deavour at supplying this deficiency of a public work of his- 
torical art, and to try whether my abilities would enable me 
to exhibit the proof, as well as the argument." 38 

Mr. Prince Hoare has recorded that " Barry had assi- 
duously improved the faculties of no ordinary kind with 
which Heaven had endowed him. His mind was informed by 
education, by travel, by research into every study which adorns 
the scholar and strengthens the artist; he devoted his life 
to historical, or rather poetical, painting ; and he passed the 
greater portion of it in difficulty and partial obscurity, unable 
to discover any opportunity of employing his talents and 
acquirements, either greatly to his own advantage, or to that 
of the community. At length, by perseverance, by the force 
of impressive argument, and attested professional ability, he 
made his way to the single undertaking which forms the 
important memorial of his name, at the residence of The 
Society of Arts. With the exception of that solitary oppor- 



38 An Account of a Series of Pictures, Sfc. ut supra, pp. 5-25. 
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tunity of opening the accumulated stores of his mind, his 
years of life were, for the most part, consumed unproBtably, 
amidst discontent, indignation, reproach of the neglect which 
wronged him, and an uuconquered, unproductive devotion 
to the research of excellence in his art." 39 

Sir Martin A. Shee says, " Barry, to complete his work 

at the Adelphi, devoted himself to poverty and seclusion 

Nor did the affluence of honours compensate for the penury 
of profit ; notwithstanding the zeal, the perseverance, and 
the ability which he displayed, the modern Polygnotus 40 did 
not receive the thanks of his country; he had no honourable 
residence assigned to him in the different cities of the empire ; 
he found it difficult to live even on the humblest scale of 
expense, in that city which his genius has so much contri- 
buted to adorn, and died at last the object of a public sub- 
scription." 

Yet whilst Barry was struggling by day for national 
glory, and by night for his scanty means of subsistence, West 
had the good fortune to be in the receipt of 1500Z. per 



38 Hoar e 8 Epochs of the Arts; frc. pp. 159, 160. (Lond. 1813. 8vo.) 

40 " Polygnotus, having painted the Poecile, a famous portico at Athens, 
refused to take payment for his work, and, as an acknowledgment of his 
genius and generosity, the Amphictyons returned him solemn thanks, 
and assigned him an honourable residence, at the public expense, in all 
the cities of Greece." — Shee's Elements of Art, Note to canto iii. 
pp. 161, 162. 

" Barry," says an anonymous author, " after a life of struggle, disap- 
pointment, and poverty, was compelled to drink off the cup of sorrow 
and humiliation to its last dregs, and to submit to have his name adver- 
tised as an object for a public subscription, in the hope of obtaining for 
his wants and grey hairs that shelter which was refused to his merits. 
Sad, indeed, must have been the necessity which wrung from his proud 
heart an assent to that last deplorable shift of misfortune. But even 
there the evil genius of historical painting pursued him, and he lived just 
long enough to endure the whole weight of the misfortune, but died too 
soon to receive a single shilling of the sum subscribed." — Cursory 
Thoughts on the Present State of the Fine Arts, occasioned by the Founding 
of the Liverpool Academy. Published in 1810. 
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annum from royal employment, 1000Z. of which, to enable 
him the better to execute at ease the king's commands, he 
received by quarterly payments. 41 

Whether, then, the reader follow the fortunes of the 
artists who adorned the latter part of the reign of George 
the Third, or pause on the events already herein recorded of 
the lives of Reynolds, 48 Wilson, Gainsborough, West, and 

41 Money received by Mr. West for pictures painted for the king, 

from 1769 to 1801 : — 

For various Subjects painted up to 1780 £ 4,126 

Afterwards : — 

Religious Subjects 21,705 

Historical Subjects for Windsor Castle 6,930 

Subjects for tbe Queen's Lodge 1,426 • 

£34,187 

Thus it appears that, from 1780 till 1801, Mr. West was in the 
average receipt of 1500/. per annum from the king. 

" At the peace of Amiens (in 1801), Mr. West visited Paris. On his 
return, it was alleged that the honourable reception which he allowed 
himself to receive from the French statesmen had offended the king. 
The result of this was, the temporary elevation of the late Mr. Wyatt to 

the president's chair. . But the election, so far from giving 

satisfaction in the quarter where it was expected to be the most acceptable, 
only excited displeasure, and Mr. West was, in due time, restored to his 
proper seat in the Academy. This, as a public affair, attracted a good 
deal of notice at the time ; but it was, in its effects, of far less consequence 
to Mr. West than a private occurrence, originating in circumstances that 
tend to throw a light on some of the proceedings that were deemed 
expedient to be adopted during the occasional eclipses of the king's under- 
standing In the summer of 1801, Mr. Wyatt called on Mr. 

West, and said that he was requested, by authority, to inform him that 
the pictures painting for his majesty's chapel at Windsor should be 

suspended till further orders This extraordinary proceeding 

rendered the studies of the best part of the artist's life useless, and 
deprived him of that honourable provision, the fruit of his talent and 
industry, on which he had counted for the repose of his declining years. 

On calling to receive it (the thousand pounds per annum), he 

was informed that it had been stopped, and that the intended design of 
the chapel of revealed religion was suspended." — Life of West, ut supra. 

" Sir Joshua Reynolds was, on the death of Ramsay, appointed, in 
1784, painter in ordinary to the king. Ramsay had been appointed, on 
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Barry, all of whom, though reared, as has been already 
remarked, in the reign of George the Second, shed their 

the death of Hogarth, instead of Reynolds, in consequence, it is said, of an 
offence he had given to majesty, and which is recorded in the following 
anecdote : — 

" Shortly after the coronation, a nobleman came from the king to the 
artist, to know if he could make a drawing of the procession, in imitation 
of Vandyke's design of a similar ceremony made for Charles the First. 
Reynolds replied, that he was not fond of making drawings, but proposed 
to make a sketch in oil, and required to be assured of an adequate reward 
(1000 guineas) before undertaking it. The nobleman remarked on the 
indelicacy of speaking to the king on such a subject, and agreed to do so 
only at the particular request of the artist. The result was, that the 
king relinquished the affair altogether. This event, it is said, paved the 
way for the introduction of Ramsay to St. James's." 

So humiliatingly variable is common opinion, that, in the same year 
that Sir Joshua Reynolds received 500 guineas from Messrs. Boydell for 
his picture of the death of Cardinal Beaufort, his fine portrait of Nelly 
O'Brien was sold for three guineas by public auction, at Christie's in Pall 
Mall. 

Northcote, speaking of the origin of the Royal Academy, and of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, in a supplement to his memoir of that great artist, 
says : — 

" They had made out a list of the officers, as well as of those who 
were to compose the body, containing about thirty names, and had 
inserted that of Reynolds amongst the rest. 

"This list was to be delivered to the king for his approval and 
signature. However, Reynolds was still unwilling to join either party, 
which he made known to Sir William Chambers ; in consequence of which 
Mr. Penny was sent to persuade him to join their party : but that proved 
in vain. Fenny then applied to Mr. West, and begged him to intercede 
with Reynolds 

" Mr. West accordingly called on Reynolds. On the same evening 

the whole party had a meeting at Mr. Wilton's house Mr. West 

remained upwards of two hours endeavouring to persuade Reynolds, and 
at last prevailed so far, that he ordered his coach, and went with Mr. Wes t 
to meet the party ; and immediately on his entering the room, they with 
one voice hailed him as their president."— Pp. 46, et seq. 

"Reynolds (says Northcote) was elected the first president of the 
Royal Academy by a unanimous vote. On that occasion he was knighted, 
perhaps with a view to dignify him ; and, indeed, had that distinction 
been always so bestowed, it would really have been an honour, and not 
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lustre over Britain chiefly in the reign of George the Third, 
West will still appear as the only artist cherished by royal 
patronage in the practice of the higher branches of his art 
up to the close of the last century.* 3 

the subject of those sarcasms which but too often accompany the title. 
Reynolds received it with satisfaction, as he well knew that it would give 
additional splendour to his works in vulgar eyes. It is not matter of 
surprise that his election as president was unanimous. It is certain that, 
every circumstance considered, he was the most fit, if not the only, person 
qualified to take the chair. His professional rank, his large fortune, tbe 
circle of society in which he moved, all these contributed to establish his 
claim ; and to these was added a still more urgent motive, namely, that 
he had refused (as I have been told) to belong to the Society on any 
other conditions." — Northcote's Memoirs of Sir Joshua Reynolds, p. 100. 
Lond. 1813. 4to. 

43 "It is said that Sir Joshua Reynolds observed West's favour 
somewhat resentfully, thinking that a ray or two of royal sunshine 
might, in fairness, have fallen upon himself. The president was not fool 
enough to complain, but his friends did so for him ; while West, too 
prudent to carry himself loftily because of his good fortune, enjoyed his 
success in secret, and continued in the outward man submissive and 
thankful. To Reynolds had fallen the whole portrait department of 
Church and State, which lay without the gates of the palace; while, 
within, West reigned triumphant. Thus they divided the British world 
of art between them, while Barry and Wilson, by toiling without distinc- 
tion, were earning precarious bread."— Allan Cunningham's Life of West 
{Lives of the Painters, in the " Family Library") 

Peter Pindar made the king's exclusive patronage of West the 
subject of many little satires, from one of which the following is 
extracted : — 

41 Of modern works be makes a jest, 
Except the works of Mr.' West. 
Who by the public fain would have carest, 
The works alone of Mr. West. 
Who thinks of painting, truth and taste the test, 
None but the wond'rous works of Mr. West. 
Who, as for Reynolds, cannot bear him, 
And never suffers Wilson near him. 
Nor, Gainsb'rough^thy delightful girls and boys, 
In rural scenes so sweet, amidst their joys, 
With such simplicity as makes us start, 
Forgetting 'tis the work of art." 

Epistle from Brother Peter to Brother Tom, Works, vol. i. 
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And a reference to the lives of the above-named dig- 
tinguished artists, taken collectively, may be regarded as a 
faithful index to the character and amount of patronage 
bestowed by the British aristocracy on native talent in 
painting, up to the same period. 

The advantage conferred by the crown upon West, by em- 
ploying him only, to decorate Windsor Castle and Bucking- 
ham Palace, of course failed, from its cxclusiveness, either 
to connect the fine arts in any advantageous manner with 
the honour and dignity of the State, or to create any bias 
in the rising artist favourable to the practice of high art. 
And the life of Barry would suffice to remove all doubt, if 
the other circumstances previously noticed in these pages 
should have allowed any to remain, whether the new connexion 
of the arts with the crown was really based on a desire to 
aid national culture by developing in Britain their highest 
aims and capabilities. Certain it is that no attempt was 
made to attain that end by placing before the people any 
records of patriotic and heroic deeds, or by giving practical 
evidence of any of the thousand other important purposes 
to which art, in the progress of civilisation, might be 



" Cotes and Ramsay shared, in some degree, with him (Reynolds) the 
fashion of the day ; for each of those painters had employment from the 
court of England, where Reynolds, as an artist, was never able to become 
a favourite. From that source of envied and enviable honour, he had 
not the happiness of receiving a single commission ; for, it is to be 
observed, that those exquisite portraits of the king and queen, now in the 
council-room of the Royal Academy, were painted at the request of 
Reynolds himself, purposely for that place."— Northcotb's Memoirs of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, p. 95. 

Goldsmith was appointed Professor of Ancient History to the Royal 
Academy, of which appointment he speaks, in a letter to his brother, as 
follows : — 

" The king has lately been pleased to make me Professor of Ancient 
History in a Royal Academy of Painting which he has just established : 
but there is no salary ; and I took it rather as a compliment to the institu- 
tion than any bcne6t to myself. Honours to one in my situation are 
something like ruffles to a man without a shirt." 
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applied ; 44 and, consequently, genius and cultivated intellect, 
instead of having been called into employment by the 



" " It is a circumstance," says Sir Joshua Reynolds, in his Journey 
to Flanders and Holland (1781), "to be regretted, by painters, at least, 
that the Protestant countries have thought proper to exclude pictures 
from their churches. How far this circumstance may be the cause that 
no Protestant country has ever produced a history painter, may be 
worthy of consideration. 

" When we separated from the Church of Rome, many customs, 
indifferent in themselves, were considered as wrong, for no other reason, 
perhaps, but because they were adopted by the communion from which 
we separated. Among the excesses which this sentiment produced, may 
be reckoned the impolitic exclusion of all ornaments from our churches. 
The violence and acrimony with which the separation was made being 
now at an end, it is high time to assume that reason of which our zeal 
seemed to have bereaved us. Why religion should not appear pleasing 
and amiable in its appendages, why the House of God should not appear 
as well ornamented and as costly as any private house made for man, no 
good reason, I believe, can be assigned. 

" This truth is acknowledged, in regard to the external building, in 
Protestant as well as in Roman Catholic countries. Churches are always 
the most magnificent edifices in every city ; and why the inside should 
not correspond with the exterior, in this and every other Protestant 
country, it would be difficult for Protestants to state any reasonable 
cause. 

" Many other causes have been assigned why history painting has 
never flourished in this country ; but, with such reason at hand, we need 
not look farther. Let there be buyers, who are the true Maecenases, and 
we shall soon see sellers, vying with each other in the variety and excel- 
lence of their works. To those who think that, wherever genius is, it 
must, like fire, blaze out, this argument is not addressed ; * but those 
who consider it not as a gift, but a power acquired by long labour and 
study, should reflect, that no man is likely to undergo the fatigue 
required to carry any art to any degree of excellence, to which, after he 
has done, the world is likely to pay no attention. 

" Sculpt u. o languishes for the same reason, being not with us made 
subservient to our religion, as it is with the Roman Catholics. Almost 



* It has been remarked that Sir Joshua enforced, as a favourite thesis, that 
unremitting in lustry was equivalent to the happiest toils of genius;— a proposition 
which U very for from being generally assented to. 
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government, and thereby rendered a kind of patrimony, were 
allowed to struggle on as they had done in earlier days. 

Hence, talent in painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
was concentrated in the Royal Academy by the advan- 
tageous influence of those honorary distinctions which its 
members derived from the crown, and that establishment 
was enabled to acquire, in aid of the support of its own 



the only demand for considerable works of sculpture arises from the 
monuments erected to eminent men. It is to be regretted that this 
circumstance does not produce such an advantage to the art as it might 
do, if, instead of Westminster Abbey, the custom were once begun of 
having monuments to departed worth erected in St. Paul's Cathedral. 
Westminster Abbey is already full ; and if the House of Commons should 
vote another monument at the public expense, there is no place, no proper 
place certainly, in the Abbey, in which it can be placed. 

" Those which have been lately erected, are so stuck up in odd holes 
and corners, that it begins to appear truly ridiculous : the principal places 
have been long occupied, and the difficulty of finding a new nook or 
corner every year increases. While this Gothic structure is encumbered 
and overloaded with ornaments which have no agreement or correspond- 
ence with the taste and style of the building, St. Paul's looks forlorn and 
desolate, or, at least, destitute of ornaments suited to the magnificence of 
the fabric. There are places designed by Sir Christopher Wren for 
ornaments which might become a noble ornament to the building, if 
properly adapted to their situations. Some parts might contain busts, 
some single figures, some groups of figures, some bas-reliefs, and some 
tablets with inscriptions only, according to the expense intended by him 
who should cause the monument to be erected. All this might be done 
under the direction of the Royal Academy, who should determine the 
size of the figures, and where they should be placed, so as to be 
ornamental to the building."* 



* " Our author considered the plan which he has here sketched as likely to be 
extremely beneficial to the arts, and was so desirous that it should be carried into 
execution, that, after it had been determined to erect a monument to Johnson in 
Westminster Abbey, and a place had been assigned for that purpose, he exerted all 
his influence with his friends to induce them to relinquish the scheme proposed, and 
to consent that the monument of that excellent man should be erected in St. Paul's, 
where it has since been placed. In conformity with these sentiments, our author 
was buried in that cathedral, in which, I trust, monuments to him and to his illustri- 
ous friend, Mr. Burke, will ere long be erected." — See the Works of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, by Edmund Malonc, Lond. 1809. 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 338-342. 
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dignity, and of the education of young artists, the revenue of 
exhibiting the work9 of all the painters and sculptors of the 
kingdom. 45 The natural taste of the people of Britain re- 
mained unelevated by the royal patronage of the arts, and 



4i The following evidence of the internal working of the constitution 
of the Royal Academy, so early as 1783, is derived from Northcote's 
Memoirs of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

The letters from Dr. Johnson to Sir Joshua Reynolds and Mr. Barry, 
whilst they tell the grievances of Mr. Lowe, tell also the opinion enter- 
tained by the learned doctor of those grievances. 

To Sib Joshua Reynolds. 

" Sir,— Mr. Lowe considers himself cut off from all credit and all 
hope by the rejection of his picture from the exhibition. Upon this work 
he has exhausted all his powers, and suspended all his expectations ; and 
certainly, to be refused an opportunity of taking the opinion of the public 
is, in itself, a very great hardship. It is, to be condemned without a 
trial. 

41 If you could procure the revocation of this incapacitating edict, you 
would deliver an unhappy man from great affliction. The Council has 
sometimes reversed its own determinations ; and I hope that, by your 
interposition, this luckless picture may be yet admitted. 

" I am, &c. 

" April 12M, 1783. " Sam. JoUNSOM." 



To James Barry, Esq. 

"Sir, — Mr. Lowe's exclusion from the exhibition gives him more 
trouble than you and other gentlemen of the Council could imagine or 
intend. He considers disgrace and ruin as the inevitable consequence of 
your determination. He says, that some pictures have been received 
after rejection ; and if there be any such precedent, I earnestly entreat 
that you will use your interest in his favour. 

44 Of his work I can say nothing. I pretend not to judge of painting, 
and this picture I never saw ; but I consider it extremely hard to shut 
out any man from the possibility of success. And, therefore, I repeat my 
request, that you will propose the reconsideration of Mr. Lowe's case ; 
and if there be any among the Council with whom my name can have 
any weight, be pleased to communicate to them the desire of, 

44 Sir, 

44 Your, most humble Servant, 
" April nth, 1783. 44 Sam. JoHKSON." 
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genius continued to be controlled, so far as employment 
could control it, by portrait- pain ting, and by the spirit of 
trade in engravings. 

And, notwithstanding the national importance of the 
tendency of that popular taste to avail itself of the powers of 
art in advancing civilisation, — developed, as it was, whilst the 
British aristocracy were busily employed in collecting ancient 
works of all degrees of merit, — it appears to have been valued 
only for the money which it brought ; since not even the 
profits of a single day's exhibition, once in a year, could 
be foregone, for the sake of cherishing it, by the Royal 
Academy. 46 

Thus, whilst this connexion left the taste of the people 



Mr. Northcote, speaking of this affair, says : — 

" Such intercession was too powerful to be resisted, and Mr. Lowe's 
performance was admitted at Somerset House, and exhibited in an empty 
room. " 

After stating that tbe subject of the picture was the " Deluge," and 
that it was condemned by the public, Mr. Northcote goes on to say : — 

"This Mr. Lowe was the pupil of Mr. Cipriani. He was admitted a 
student of the Royal Academy among the first of those who entered that 
institution. In this situation he made very slender advance in the art, 
being too indolent and inattentive to his studies to attain any excellence. 
But, it is remarkable, that he was the person who obtained the gold 
medal first offered by the Academy to the student who should produce 
the best historical picture. The subject was, ' Time Discovering 
Truth.' 

" If it be asked how Mr. Lowe, though deficient as an artist, could 
obtain the medal, it may with truth be said, that he owed his success to 
the partiality of the Italian gentlemen, members of the Academy, who 
voted for him at the solicitation of Mr. Baretti, for whom Mr. Lowe had 
been a very favourable evidence on his trial in the year 1769 ; for it is 
very certain that Lowe's was not the best of the pictures offered for the 
premium." — P. 298. 

** It is remarkable how little the importance of elevating the charac- 
ter and tastes of the people of Britain has been matter of consideration 
with those who have ruled the empire. Whilst the French enjoyed 
familiar acquaintance with the products of mental power in the Louvre, 
and in the other public establishments, in Britain, the acquirement of 
money from the exhibition of works of art, rather than the advance of 
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unchanged and unaided, artists themselves — however dis- 
tinguished — remained without the advantages of that 



civilisation, appears to have characterised the patronage of the arts by 
George the Third. Not one advantage did the people gain from that 
royal patronage. The cathedrals, and all the other public places contain- 
ing works of art or of public interest (excepting the British Museum), 
have, for the most part, continued to be sources of immense revenue. 

The importance of the British Museum, to which originally only thirty 
persons were admitted on each of certain days, under peculiar restric- 
tions, and which now (1844) admits, to ramble therein at ease, and feed 
upon its contents at leisure, 600,000 persons in a year, may, perhaps, be 
deemed sufficient apology for the following notice of that establishment. 

In 1753 (the 26th of George the Second), the government purchased 
the collection of the late Sir Hans Sloane, Bart, and the Harleian collec- 
tion of manuscripts, and founded the British Museum. 

The abstract of the statutes and rules relating to the inspection and 
use of the British Museum at that time contains, among other matter, 
the following : — 

" The Museum will be kept open every day (except Saturday, Sunday, 
Christmas-Day, and one week after Easter-Day, and Whitsunday, Good 
Friday, and every public fast and thanksgiving day) from nine in the 
morning till three in the afternoon ; but on Mondays and Fridays in 
May, June, July, and August, only from four to eight in the after- 
noon. 

u Persons desirous to see the Museum must, in writing, give in their 
names, condition, and places of abode, and also the day and hour they 
desire to be admitted, to the porter, before nine in the morning, or before 
four and eight in the evening, on some preceding day, which he will enter 
in a register, to be laid every night before the principal librarian, or, in 
his absence, before the under librarian officiating for him ; and if he shall 
judge them proper, he will direct the porter to deliver tickets to them, on 
their applying a second time for tickets. 

" No more than ten tickets will be delivered out for each hour of 
admittance, which tickets being shewn to the porter, he will direct the 
spectators to a room appointed for their reception till their hour of seeing 
the Museum be come, at which time they are to deliver their tickets to 
the proper officers of the first department. 

" Five of the spectators will be attended by the under librarian, and 
the other five by the assistant, in each department. 

" The tickets are for the admission of the company at nine, ten, eleven 
or twelve, in the morning ; and at four or five in the afternoon of those 
days in which the Museum is open at that time. 
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employment which such a connexion might naturally have 
been expected to bring. Mr. Valentine Green, in his Review 
of the Polite Arts in France, compared with their present 
state in England, published in 1782, says : — 

" The princely state in which the polite arts were seated 



" If application be made by more than can be accommodated on the 
day and hour they had named, the persons last applying will have tickets 
for any other day or hour within seven days. 

u If not more than five produce tickets for any particular hour, they 
will be desired to join in one company. 

" Persons prevented from making use of their tickets are desired to 
send them back to the porter, in time, that others may not be excluded. 

" That the spectators may view the Museum in regular order, they will 
first be admitted to see the manuscripts and medals ; then the natural and 
artificial productions ; and, afterwards, the printed books. 

M One hour only will be allowed to the several companies, so that the 
whole may be inspected in three hours. Notice of the expiration of the 
hour will be given by the ringing of a bell. Each company must be kept 
together in that room in which the officer who attends them shall then be." 

In 1761 the trustees relaxed the original regulations for viewing the 
Museum, by allowing to visitors a somewhat longer time, and the privi- 
lege of spending that time in looking at such objects as were most agree- 
able to themselves. These latter regulations continued in force till about 
the close of the last century. 

Mr. Desenfans, in his Plan for establishing Public Galleries of Por- 
traits, &c. 1799, says: — 

" Admittance to the British Museum is free. Any person desirous of 
seeing it must give in their names and places of abode, and, in about a 
month or six weeks, they receive a ticket of admission. But as many are 
ignorant of the mode of application, and few are certain whether in a 
month they may not have more serious engagements, Montague House is 
little resorted to." 

"Up to 1804, thirty-five persons only were admitted to see the 
British Museum in the course of a day. On the 3d of June in that 
year, Mr. Rose, in the House of Commons, adverting to some observa- 
tions of an honourable member (Mr. Sheridan) respecting the accommo- 
dation which the public met with at the British Museum, took upon 

himself to say 'It was now provided that seventy-five persons 

might be admitted per day, three times a-week." — See Cobbett's Parlia- 
mentary Debates, 1804, p. 933. 

In further illustration of this subject, a curious statistical table will 
be found at the end of this chapter.— Additional hotb C. 
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in France, will ever remain as one of the brightest ornaments 
of Louis XIV. ; and so well was their importance understood 
by that able minister, Cardinal Mazarin, whom the king had 
appointed first yrotecteur of the new academy, that, to nur- 
ture them with success, he found it was not only necessary 
that every source from whence information could be derived 
to the artist should be laid open and placed within his reach, 
but that to make them ornamental and useful to the state, 
it was equally necessary to open a field for their exertions. . . . 

" The cardinal survived not long enough to see his object 
completed ; but his successor, the great Colbert, was equally 
the friend of the arts, and endowed with a spirit of enter- 
prise and magnificence, that promised the issue of the labours 
of the French school to be honourable to the institution, 47 



47 That the advantages derived by France from the fine arts resulted 
from natural genius, the employment afforded to it by the crown, and 
the diffusion of its beneficial influence among the people, rather than 
from the Academy itself, is rendered evident by the writings of men 
learned on that subject. Du Bos, who wrote in 1719, says : — 

" Our late king (Louis XIV.) made several as judicious and magnifi- 
cent foundations as could have been established by the Romans, in favour 
of those arts which depend on design. In order to give young people 
that were born with genius for painting all imaginable conveniency and 
ease for improving their talents, he founded an academy for them at 
Rome. This was giving them a kind of settlement in the country of the 
polite arts. Students, who shew any glimmering of genius, are maintained 
there long enough to have an opportunity of learning their profession. 
Thus, respect and recompense wait for the able artist, and even some- 
times, as we ourselves have seen, precede their merit. And yet fifty 
years' care and expense have scarce produced three or four painters whose 
works bear the stamp of immortality. 

" Tis also observable that those three French painters, who were so 
great an honour to our nation under the reign of Louis XIV., were in no 
wise indebted to these foundations, they having become celebrated before 
those establishments were raised. In the year 1661, i.e. the year in 
which Louis XIV. took the reins of government into his own hands, and 
in which his age began, Poussin was seventy years old, and Lc Sceur 
was dead. Le Brun was then forty ; and if the magnificence of the 
sovereign excited him to work, that did not cause him to excel. In fine, 
Nature, whom this great prince obliged so often to bend under his will, 
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and not the least of the glories to be achieved by that con- 
summate statesman. 

" No sooner, therefore, was the palace of the New Louvre 
completed, than, to give lustre and eclat to his adopted 
favourites, the king threw it open for the reception of the 
polite arts; 48 and, in the most decided and unequivocal 
manner, held them forth the objects of his affection and 
patronage This novel spectacle had taken pos- 
session of the most splendid palace of the metropolis 

and its consequences, though not apparent to the view of the 
moment, were thought to have the glory of the monarch and 

the honour of the people for its object In a country," 

continues Mr. Green, " in which the arts have enjoyed royal 
patronage for so many years as they have in Britain, it is a 
severe reproach to us, as an informed and liberal-minded 
nation, that it is still necessary to say, and to prove, that 
they ought to be considered as more than a superfluity among 
us ; and that it is still necessary to prove, that by a proper 
and prudent management, they might be productive of the 

most solid and lasting advantages to the empire at large 

If,in times like these, such an attention be given to 

the mere revival of the polite arts (in France), we may fairly * 
conclude that there has been more than ideal benefit resulting 
to that nation from the plan adopted by Louis XIV., in 

giving them an establishment in his dominions The 

sensible . . and manly Richardson, who wrote from genuine 
feelings, who saw the arts through no false glare, no 
vitiated medium, in the enthusiasm of his ardour, in recom- 



refused obstinately to obey his endeavours to create genius ; for she did 
not produce under his reign such able painters as she brought forth of her 
own accord under Leo X. 

"Physical causes having refused their concurrence with the moral 
ones, the whole power of this prince could never raise such a school in 
France as those which were formed of a sudden in other times at Rome, 
Venice, and Bologna."— Reflexions svr la Poesie et sur la Peinture, par 
M. l'Abbe Du Bos, vol. ii. sec. xiii. 

48 See, at the end of this chapter, Additional Note B. 
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mending their serious cultivation to his country, draws this 
encouraging inference from the premises : — 'Thus,* says he, 
' a thing as yet unheard of, and whose very name (to our 
dishonour) has at present an uncouth sound, may come to 
be eminent in the world — I mean the English school of 
painting ; and whenever this happens, who knows to what 
heights it may rise ? for the English nation is not accus- 
tomed to do things by halves ! ' Peace to his patriotic spirit ; 

it was his last best wish ! But he has been spared the 

mortification of seeing an English school established, its 
members in the habit of successful practice in their various 
walks, for upwards of twenty years, 49 with every tes- 
timony of merit in their favour, . . . they languish for 
want of healthful exercise, and are left to deprecate their 
ever having listened to a call which promised them glory, 
but which has subjected them to neglect and disregard." 

Whilst the practical effects of the royal patronage of 
British art were being thus developed, the wealth and 
fashion of the aristocracy continued to keep in vigorous 
action, up to the close of George the Third's reign, the 
inventive faculties of the ingenious dealers in ancient works. 
But that subject having been already noticed in the reign of 
George the Second, and events similar to those narrated 
having continued to characterise the reign of George the 
Third, by their influence over the fortunes of rising native 
talent, the writer takes his leave of the subject by intro- 
ducing to his readers the following anecdote, recorded by 
the late Mr. Noel Desenfans, whose collection is now in the 
Dulwich Gallery. 50 

" Many pictures," says Mr. Desenfans, " have been made 
to acquire the appearance of age, even to a complete decep- 
tion: and I remember, at the commencement of my col- 

49 Richardson's works on the arts were published from 1719 to 1734. 

50 The collection of pictures in the Dulwich Gallery was made princi- 
pally by Mr. Desenfans, and bequeathed by him to Sir Francis Bourgeois, 
who bequeathed them to Dulwich College, together with 10,000/. for the 
purpose of building and supporting a gallery. Sir Francis died in 181 1. 
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lecting, having purchased some : they were offered at 

a price which induced me to buy ; and as the very canvass on 
which they were lined, to prevent their falling into decay, 
appeared old, whatever uncertainty I might have been in as 
to their originality, I had not the least doubt as to their 
antiquity. 

" I sent for a picture-cleaner, who made use of spirits 
of wine, and, in a moment, that which he worked upon was 

totally ruined which made the cleaner say, those 

pictures had been in the Westminster oven. 

" He then informed me that there was ... in Westmin- 
ster a manufactory where several persons were employed 
making copies, which, after having been soiled with dirt and 
varnish, were thrown into an oven built on purpose, and 
moderately warmed, where, in the course of an hour or two, 
they became cracked, and acquired the appearance of age, 
and a certain stoicity the pictures I had bought did not pos- 
sess, which made me conclude they had not been baked 
enough. 

" I will venture to assert that many of our superficial 
connoisseurs have been caught, as I have been, with this 
snare, and have preferred to the best modern productions 
those of the Westminster oven." 51 

Whilst the amateurs of portrait-painting and of engraving 
were giving employment to certain artists, the popular taste 
and the spirit of trade in prints flowed on in their original 
currents, giving rise to print-shops and to drawing-masters 
in the principal towns of the kingdom. And so desirous 
were the most distinguished painters for the advantages of 
being engraved after, that copyright, which, in the present 
day, sometimes produces as much as the price of the picture 
itself, was then unknown among them as a source of revenue. 52 

" See Mr. Nobl Dbsbnfans' Plan to preserve among us, and 

transmit to posterity, the portraits of the most distinguished characters, g~c. 
pp. 26, 27. Zond. 1799. 8vo. 

49 In 1819, Mr. J. O. Robinson purchased the stock of the late 
Messrs. Boydell, and, in connexion with Mr. Ilurst, carried on the 
business of printsellers and publishers. In May 1 822, they entered into a 
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The general practice in this kind of enterprise was then, as 
it is now, for the publisher to be the speculator ; but some- 
times the engraver participated in the result of the speculation, 
as was the case with Woollett in the plates he engraved, after 
he had ascertained by experience the value of his talent. 

The success that attended the historical prints published 
by Boydell and others, engraved after West, by Woollett, 
Hall, &c. (the first in 1769), and the mezzotintos by Earlom 
and others, combined, with works previously published, to 
render unquestionable, the national importance of engraving. 
For it is asserted that the foreign trade in British prints, 
brought into this country at one time 200,000/. per annum. 53 

The print of " The Death of General Wolfe," published in 
1776, and that of "The Battle of La Hogue," published in 
1781, were so much esteemed abroad, that, notwithstanding 
the subjects being entirely English, and the slowness of the 
process of line-engraving, they were both copied in that style 
of art in France and in Germany. 5 * 

written agreement to pay Sir Thomas Lawrence 3000/. per annum for the 
exclusive privilege of having plates engraved from his pictures. Among 
the projects of Messrs. Hurst and Robinson, were the portrait of the Duke 
of York, and the two children (called " Nature"), engraved by G. T. Doo ; 
the "Little Red-Riding-Hood" engraved by Lane; and the portrait of 
George the Fourth, engraved by Finden. For the privilege of engraving 
these, and two or three other subjects which were never finished, all from 
the pencil of Sir Thomas Lawrence, Messrs. Hurst and Robinson paid 
that distinguished artist 10,000/. Mr. Wilkie received 1200 guineas for 
the picture of " The Chelsea Pensioners," painted for the Duke of Welling- 
ton; and 1200/. from Messrs. Moon, Boys, and Graves (who, after the 
failure of Messrs. Hurst and Robinson in 1825-6, purchased their stock), 
for the privilege of having the print engraved from it. 

83 w In consequence of the very superior execution of the print of 
4 The Death of General Wolfe,' by Woollett, and of * The Battle of La 
Hogue,' English engravings had arisen to a high reputation on the 
Continent: so much was this the case that, for the former of these 
engravings, Woollett had received between 6000/. and 7000/., and the 
revenue coming into this country from this branch of art at one time 
exceeded 200,000/. per annum."— See the speech delivered in the House 
of Lords on Boydell's "Lottery Bill," by the Earl of Suffolk.— Han- 
sahd's Parliamentary Debates, vol. i. 1803-4, p. 849. 

44 "The late Alderman Boydell, in the year 1790, stated that the 
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Yet these works, so honourably distinguished by the 
lovers of prints both at home and abroad, and having a 
tendency so nationally important, were deemed by the 
Academy unworthy of being allowed to meet the public 
eye within that building which had been appropriated by 
" royal munificence" to the purposes of British art, and in 
which are exhibited periodically the works of painters, 
sculptors, architects, enamel-painters, flower-painters, and 
die-engravers, and even the works of mere amateur artists 
of all kinds. 5i 

And though a knowledge of the exact period of the 
maximum of foreign trade in British prints, which was car- 
ried on principally in Germany, Holland, and Flanders, 56 



receipts of "The Death of Wolfe " alone amounted to 15,000/. The best 
engravers in Paris and Vienna copied the " Wolfe " and 44 La Hogue." — 
Caret on the Probable Extinction of British Historical Painting. 

u That engravings were placed under the Academy's ban, as well as 
engravers themselves, the following extract from its laws will testify : — 

44 Each associate engraver shall have the liberty of exhibiting two 
prints, either compositions of his own, or engravings from other masters, 
which have not been published ; and these shall be the only prints ad- 
mitted in the Royal Exhibition." — See the Academy's Laws, sect. 7, art 3. 

Hence, as neither Strange, Woollett, Sharpe, Hall, nor Byrne, allowed 
themselves to be appended to the Royal Academy as associates, they were 
never indebted to its munificence even for the advantages of displaying 
proof impressions of their works to the amateurs of engraving. It has 
been truly remarked, that prints lose their power by being exhibited with 
coloured works. Yet the Academy requires its associate engravers to 
send their works to be so exhibited — sometimes merely to adorn a door- 
case — whilst it excludes from its exhibitions the works of all other 
engravers. Had the Academy been raised on a popular basis, it might 
be asked why a room of the national building, appropriated to its pur- 
poses, was not set apart exclusively for a periodical display of such works ? 
But the Academy seeks to effect its own objects by excluding from its 
exhibition the works of professional men, who toil to live, and confer 
honour on their country, and by admitting the coloured works of ladies 
and gentleman, amateur artists, under the name of 44 honorary exhibitors," 
who toil merely pour samuser. The Academy's exhibition-catalogues are 
evidence that the number of this latter class of exhibitors has been in some 
years between thirty and forty. 

** 44 Flanders, Holland, and Germany, who, no doubt, supplied the 
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appears to be unattainable, these pages have shewn that the 
origin of that trade was in the prints by Hogarth, and others 
after his works ; by M'Ardell and others in mezzotinto, after 
Sir Joshua Reynolds ; by Strange, after old masters ; and 
by Woollett, after Wilson and West. And that the talents 
of those distinguished men (all of whom attained maturity 
in the reign of George the Second) constituted the entire 
stamina of that trade, is rendered evident by the fact, that 
when, by the wide diffusion of their works at home and 
abroad, their power became exhausted, the print trade 
began to languish, and languished on without reaction till 
the close of the century, when it was terminated by the war. 37 

Besides the many large prints published, of various de- 
grees of merit, there were a variety of smaller ones, and a 
number of works engraved from drawings, mostly views in 
Great Britain, of local interest, published in parts perio- 
dically, and distinguished by the names of the artists whose 
works they were, as Hearne and Byrne's Antiquities (com- 
menced 1778); Paul Sandby's Views, Virtuosi's Museum 
(1778); Watt's Views of Gentlemen s Seats (1779); Milton's 
Views in Ireland {1783) ; Middiman's Views (1783) ; &c. 

In 1780, Harrison commenced publishing his Novelist's 
Magazine; and in 1782 appeared the first part of Bell's 
celebrated edition of The British Poets. The embellish- 
ments of these two works tended to improve the public 
taste, by making known the grace and beauty of the designs 

rest of Europe, were the great marts."— See Alderman BoydelTs Letter 
to Sir J. W. Anderson, Bart, M.P., read to the House of Commons, on his 
applying for Leave to Dispose of his Property by Lottery. Annual 
Register, vol. xlvi. p. 366. 

47 In the debate on BoydelTs " Lottery Bill " in the House of Lords 
( 1 804), the Earl of Suffolk is reported to have said, in allusion to the 
foreign trade in British prints, " He could not pass by the opportunity 
which it afforded him of warning the artists of this country of the great 
injury they were doing both to their own character and interests, and to 
the interests of the country, by the slovenly manner in which works of 
this kind were executed ; both the individual and public advantages had 
ceased to operate."— See Hansard's Parliamentary Debate*, vol. i. 1803-4, 
p. 849. 
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of Stothard, engraved by Heath and others. And the talent 
of Stothard and Heath, and of Heath and Smirke, as com- 
bined and displayed in a number of books published from 
that period, will probably be regarded as evidence of mental 
power in design and of taste in execution, unrivalled in that 
class of art, even up to the present time. 58 



48 It is humiliating to recollect that the patronage of native talent 
in the reign of George the Third destined the best evidences of Stothard's 
genius to be shut up in books. And they are so scattered over the works 
of British authors, published at different periods and of various sizes, that 
it is almost impossible to bring them together so as to form a just esti- 
mate of his vast merits. 

As yet there is nowhere to be found in any of our public establish- 
mcnt9 a complete collection of them, either as studies for rising artists, or 
as productions to be shewn to the foreign amateur who, in his travels, 
may seek to become acquainted with the genius by which Britain has 
been adorned — not even in the print- room of the British Museum ! 

On making application to Mr. Josi, of that establishment (Oct. 1844), 
for permission to see the national collection of Stothard's works, the 
writer was informed that Mr. Stothard's works would be soon brought 
under consideration, but that, at present, the Museum possesses very few 
of them. 

Had not the writer been well assured of Mr. Josi's desire to aid the 
great national objects of that establishment, he would have been inclined 
to suspect, knowing the difficulty of finding proof impressions of the 
most esteemed works of art, that Mr. Josi had deferred the moment of 
beginning to collect Stothard's works till he knew the proofs of them to 
be scattered so far over the face of the globe, that the bringing of them 
together again would ensure to himself the pleasure of a journey over, at 
least, the continents of Europe and America. 

Stothard was apprenticed in Spitalfields to learn to draw patterns. 
In 1779 he was applied to to correct a drawing that had been made by 
Dod, to be engraved from for Harrison's Novelists Magazine. This com- 
mission Stothard agreed to execute for the sum of five shillings ; but 
instead of correcting the old drawing he made a new one, which was done 
so satisfactorily, that he was persuaded to abandon pattern-drawing in 
favour of the superior employment of embellishing books ; and he em- 
barked his energies in this new line of practice in the service of Harrison's 
Magazine. At first Stothard charged half-a-guinea for each drawing, 
but subsequently the price was raised to one guinea. At an early period 
of his professional career, he adopted the plan of constantly carrying 
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In 1786, Boydell having, by a successful career as pub- 
lisher, acquired a considerable property, was induced to 
embark in his project of publishing by subscription a series 
of prints illustrative of the plays of Shakspeare. 

Pictures of large dimensions were painted for the work, 



about with him a sketch-book, for the purpose of sketching all kinds of 
objects from nature. By continually adding to this store of truths of all 
kinds applicable to his purpose, he supplied his professional wants ; and, 
by this means, he was enabled to avoid the evil of employing again and 
again the same idea. 

His first design made for Harrison, above alluded to, was for Joseph 
Andrews. The plate from it is by Heath, the first he engraved for that 
work ; the price he charged for it was five guineas. It stands the first 
of the scries of Harrison's Novelists Magazine, which work is comprised 
in twenty-three volumes. 

For Bell's Poets Stothard accustomed himself to make two, and some- 
times three, designs of the same subject ; and Mr. Bell selected one of 
them, from which the drawing was made for the engraver. For the 
designs and the drawing of each subject, Stothard charged one guinea. 

" The Piping Boy" was the first plate engraved by Mr. Heath for that 
work, for which, and for some others, he charged five guineas each ; but 
subsequently the price of plates was considerably advanced. The work 
comprises one hundred and nine volumes. 

The earliest book-plates by Heath, whilst they are evidences of his 
admiration of the talents of Gravelot and of Grignion, are conspicuously 
marked by his own 

Few engravers have had more imitators than Mr. Heath ; but their 
labours are evidence that his highest qualities were inimitable. 

" Heath," says the late Abraham Raimbach, " accepted the diploma of 
Associate Engraver of the Royal Academy, to the great vexation and 
surprise of Sharp and Hall, who had invariably spumed it, considering, 
as did Woollett and Strange, that it was injurious to the profession, and 
degrading to the individual." — Memoirs and Recollections of Abraham 
Raimbach. Lond. 1843. Printed for private circulation. 

Loutherbourg made a design of the Merry Wives of Windsor for 
Bell's Theatre, representing Falstaff about to get into the buck-basket. 
He delineated the two merry wives standing by the side of Falstaff ; but 
Bartolozzi, who engraved the plate, having been more influenced by hia 
own views than by deference for the designer, omitted one of them ; and 
thus the print appears in the work. This circumstance was so annoying 
to Loutherbourg, that he declined making any more drawings to be 
engraved by Bartolozzi. 
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and exhibited in the Shakspeare Gallery, Pall Mall (now 
the British Gallery), built expressly for that purpose. 59 

And whilst the various records concerning art and artists 
afford unquestionable evidence that this and other mercantile 
speculations of a similar character which followed it, 60 such as 

** Boydell, in the preface to the catalogue of the pictures exhibited in 
the Shakspeare Gallery (1789), says : — " In the progress of the fine arts, 
though foreigners have allowed our lately acquired superiority of engrav- 
ing, and readily admitted the great talents of the principal painters, yet 
they have said, with some severity, and, I am sorry to say, with some 
truth, that the abilities of our best artists are chiefly employed in painting 
portraits of those who, in less than half a century, will be lost in oblivion, 
while the noblest part of the art, historical painting, is much neglected. 

"To obviate this national reflection was the principal cause of the 
present undertaking." 

60 " The Vestal Tuccia," " The Holy Family," " The Gleaner," 
" Robin Goodfellow," " Cardinal Beaufort," and " The Cauldron Scene 
in Macbeth," painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and already noticed in 
p. 153 of this work, were the result of these speculations. 

Ireland, in his Hogarth (1798), says, "Boydell awakened the spirit 
of historical and poetical painting in this country, and opened a mine of 
patronage that had been sought in vain from the nobility." 

Northcote, in a letter addressed to Mrs. Carey, 3d October, 1821, 
says, " My picture of • The Death of Wat Tyler' was painted in the year 
1786 for my friend and patron Alderman Boydell, who did more for the 
advancement of the arts in England than the whole mass of nobility put 
together. He paid me more nobly than any other person has done ; and 
his memory I shall ever hold in reverence." 

Yet, notwithstanding these honourable testimonies, as the develope- 
ment of the real character of the patronage of British art, in all its features, 
is the object of this work, the author is reluctantly called upon to advance 
some evidence of the disadvantages experienced by the art of engraving 
from its entire dependence on the spirit of trade ; and he selects for his 
purpose the following little narrative from amongst many others of 
various degrees of interest. 

The print of "The Death of General Wolfe" was published in 1776 
by Woollett, Boydell, and Ryland ; and the demand for it, both at home 
and abroad, surpassed the most sanguine expectations of its proprietors. 

Woollett, says tradition, who commenced his professional career as a 
landscape-engraver, watched over the reputation this historical work 
acquired for him by superintending the printing of it, and by giving to 
the plate such occasional labour as was necessary to enable it to answer 
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Macklin's illustrations of the poets, and of the Bible, and 
Bowyer's illustrations of the History of England, all based on 



the demand. And thus the sale of the print went on, proofs and im- 
pressions commanding progressively increasing prices till the period of 
his death in 1785, when the entire property of the plate passed into 
the hands of Boydell. 

The writing on the margin of it was then taken out, the subject of 
Woollett's labour and skill was repaired ; and, from the plate in thia 
repaired state, unlettered proofs were printed and sold. But, in 1 791 , the 
imposition was discovered, and gave rise to a letter that was printed 
and circulated among artists and amateurs, of which the following is a 
copy: — 

"From the late WUliam Woollett, Engraver, to the Bight Hon. 
John Boydell, Lord Mayor of London. 

" From the Banks of the Stygian Lake, 1791. 
" My Lord,— It is rumoured by the numberless shades of famished 
artists who daily arrive in these gloomy regions, that an attack has been 
made upon the reputation I left in the upper world of a nature so 
grievous, that, even at this distance from the busy scenes of life, it has 
quite destroyed my peace, and hindered me from passing into the happy 
bowers of Elysium ; the grim ferryman refusing me a passage from these 
dreary shores, till my * perturbed spirit is at rest.' 

" O my Lord ! have pity upon a * poor ghost,' and revenge its 
injuries ! The Death of General Wolfe ! Ah ! there's the cause 
of all my sorrows I Would your lordship believe it, that all the 
shades of those artists who are passing hourly to the mansions of 
eternal peace, who have exhausted their vital principle to ennoble the 
arts, or have expired in gaols, or died martyrs to enrich carvers and 
gilders, and stationers, and printsellers, and trading Maecenases, and 
manufacturing adventurers, all — all — all din in my ears, as they 
pass by me, that the work on which I spent my health, to which I sacri- 
ficed all earthly comforts, and prematurely deprived myself of the light 
of the sun, has, since my departure, been most basely butchered ! That 
my unwearied efforts to rescue the arts in Britain from contempt and 
obloquy, and the beginning I made to a new and inexhaustible source of 
dignified commerce to my country, has been rewarded by having the 
humble sprig of bay, which I had gained by years of laborious industry, 
most barbarously torn away from my scarce cold corpse. That those 
works which were my best, have fallen into mercenary hands, who, from 
views the most mean and despicable, have caused them to be retouched 
by a miserable botcher in so vile a manner that, if I could 1 again revisit 
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engraving, afforded the principal employment of the most 
distinguished as well as of other painters then resident in 
Britain, they render those works important evidence of the 



the glympses of the moon/ I should not know what was once the execu- 
tion of my own hands. Nay, to increase my torture, a newly arrived 
shade even now whispers in my ear, that (oh, infamous allusion !) the 
writing has been erased, and false proofs have been taken off, and foisted 
upon the public as originals, with my own name, the title, the date, and 
the original publishers' names, all shamefully pirated and copied from 
those I struck off in the year 1776. Oh, my lord, let me conjure you, by 
the seal you are said to manifest towards the arts, to use the powers 
which you are so happily vested with to root out and expose to public 
detestation the man who, divested of every principle of humanity, every 
respect for the arts, and every impulse of honour, could thus stab the 
memory of one who never wished for other reputation than what was 
founded upon honest endeavour ; of one who never envied the praise or 
detracted from the character of another ; nor ever brought disgrace upon 
his profession by tricking and imposition. 

" I am convinced what must be your lordship's sensations on reading 
the above recital, and how much your generous nature must be shocked 
on being informed that actions of so black a dye should appear in the 
circle of the arts ; but, at the same time, I am sensible how particularly 
happy you will esteem yourself on being informed that you are, above all, 
the most proper for bringing this unprecedented iniquity to light and 
punishing it. First, As having been yourself an artist of the very first 
abilities, you, particularly, will feel the extent of the injury done. 
Secondly, As being the most likely to find out the base depredator, from 
your situation as a merchant, and your employing every person in the 
line of the arts (whom you can agree with), it is most likely that the 
shameless wretch may not long remain undiscovered, provided your lord- 
ship makes a strict search. And thirdly, as your faithful and truly able 
discharge of the duties of a chief magistrate insure immediate redress 
to the injured. I will not intrude further upon your lordship's time, 
well knowing that you will not require any incentive to act with justice 
and honour : therefore I shall not attempt any appeal to your feelings in 
order to urge you on in the pursuit, nor call to your remembrance that 
your petitioner was once the friend of your heart ; that he is ' gone to 
that bourn from which no traveller returns ; ' that he is now no longer 
able to defend a reputation he valued more than life from the attacks of 
the mercenary and the base ; or that, while dying, he consoled his parting 
spirit with the assurance that you, my lord, who had so often acknow- 
ledged him not only as your friend, but as your greatest benefactor, and 
had repeatedly confessed (with the modesty peculiar to true greatness) 
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progressive state of the arts of painting and engraving in 
Britain, under the advantages of " royal patronage," up to 
the close of the last century, when the storm of the French 
Revolution burst over the different countries of Europe, 
shook the foundation of the property of states, as well as 
of individuals, turned the attention of Britain from peace to 



the poverty of yourself and all your relatives, before you were furnish txl 
with those works of his which laid the foundation of all your present 
greatness — I say, my lord, I will not urge any of these considerations to 
push you on in the pursuit of justice, well knowing that 4 to do good and 
to walk humbly ' is your highest delight ; and that 4 to do mnto others as 
you would have them do to you,' is your constant maxim. I therefore 
humbly take my leave for the present, trusting in your lordship's good- 
ness, and hoping that the money you have lately so generously sub- 
scribed towards erecting a monument to my memory, on account of my 
having executed those very works which have since been so basely 
spoiled, will be now applied towards bringing to condign punishment the 
wretch who has so shamefully imposed on the liberality of a generous 
public, and who, by cruelly defacing the print of 4 The Death of General 
Wolfe,' has destroyed for ever the only monument desired by the injured 

44 William Woollbtt." 

The subjoined list will serve to shew some of the prices which have 
been obtained for impressions of Woollett's prints at different times :— - 

1824. At Sir Mark Sykes's sale, "Death of Wolfe"* . £20 9 6 

Ditto "Fishery" . . . . 24 13 6 

1825. At Mr. Baker's sale, " Death of Wolfe" . . . . 17 17 0 

Ditto " Battle of La Hogue" and" Boyne" 28 7 0 

Ditto "Fishery" 15 15 0 

1827. At Mr. Yates's sale, "Death of Wolfe" . . . . 21 0 0 

Ditto " La Hogue" (alone) . . . 14 0 0 

1830. Tiffin had on sale a proof of " La Hogue" (called unique) 30 0 0 

— At Mr. Sarjant's sale, "Landscape," with Apollo . . 17 0 0 

— "Death of General Wolfe" 18 18 0 

— "Fishery" 21 0 0 

— " Roman Edifices" (Prints published at 15s.) . . 12 5 0 

— " Cicero at his Villa" 13 10 0 

— "Niobe" 10 10 0 

* When about thirty impressions of "The Death of General Wolfe" had been 
printed, Woollett was appointed " Engraver to the King." The press was, conse- 
quently, stopped, and the words " Engraver to the King" were inserted in the plate 
underneath Woollett's name. And they were inserted, also, with a pen and ink in 
all the impressions previously printed. These insertions are, of course, curious 
evidences of the impressions which bear them having been printed at an early state 
of the plate. 
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war, and — whilst it incidentally afforded the opportunity of 
enriching her with immense treasures in works of art 61 — 
suspended altogether that commerce by which British artists 
had been mainly enabled to live. 62 

41 See, at end of this chapter, Additional Note D. 

01 Boy dell, in 1804, with the sanction of parliament, disposed of his 
property by lottery. In a letter read to the House of Commons, in 
which the alderman's claims to that privilege were set forth, he says, " I 
have laid out with my brethren, in promoting the commerce of the fine 
arts in this country, above 350,000/." — See The Annual Register, vol. xlvi. 
p. 366. In 1805, Bowyer obtained a similar privilege to dispose of a 
stock amounting to 69,000/. — See the Gentleman's Magazine, 1806, part 
i. p. 431. 

Boydell's printed lottery scheme set forth that it had been proved 
before both houses of parliament that the plates from which the prize 
prints were taken cost upwards of 300,000/. ; his pictures and drawings, 
46,266/. ; and the Shakspeare Gallery, upwards of 30,000/.— See, at the 
end of this chapter, Additional Note E. 

In 1803, Messrs. Boydell published a catalogue of plates, engraved by 
the most esteemed artists, after the finest pictures and drawings of the 
Italian, German, Flemish, French, English, and other schools, which 
composed their stock, at No. 90 Cheapside, and at the Shakspeare Gallery, 
Pall Mall. The prints enumerated in this catalogue are arranged in 
schools, forming a collection of forty-eight volumes, as follows: — 

Vol*. Printt. 

Italian school 14 ,. 1269 

German and Dutch. . 6 . . 512 

French 2 .. 358 

English 26 .. 2293 

48 4432 

Among the painters and engravers who were employed by Boydell are 



the following : — 


PAINTERS. 




Wilson. 


Smirke. 


Angelica Kauffinann. 


Stothard. 


Reynolds. 


Hamilton. 


Beechey. 


Howard. 


Highmore. 


Hodges. 


Northcote. 


Westall. 


Romney. 


Opie. 


Farington. 


Hearne. 


Wheatley. 


West. 


Fuseli. 


Barry. 




ENGRAVERS. 




M'Ardell. 


Heath. 


Chatclain. 


Picot. 


WooUett. 


Schiavonetti. 


Grignion. 


Fittler. 


Hall. 


Bartolozzi. 


Mason. 


Ravenet. 


Earlotn. 


Baron. 


Canot. 


Brown. 


Sharpc. 


J. Smith. 


Vivares. * 


Byrne. 


Middiman. 


Val. Green. 


Aiiamet. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES TO CHAPTER V. 



Note A,— p. 193. 

" To the President and Council, and the rest of the Academicians of the 

Royal Academy. 

" Gentlemen, — The history of British art is fraught with the strong- 
est proofs that the local energies and national importance of engraving 
were very unfairly appreciated, or very imperfectly known, at the time 
of the foundation of the Royal Academy. Neither the public utility, nor 
the extensive moral influence, nor the commercial value of this art, nor 
the advantages which that of painting might derive from its cultivation, 
appear to have been properly understood or attended to at that period ; 
nor has the means of attaining critical information, or practical excel- 
lence, in the art of engraving, been promoted by the establishment of the 
British Royal Academy of Arts. 

" The quantity — and, not only the quantity, but the low or elevated 
kind — of patronage and encouragement which the painters of Great 
Britain derive from the commerciality of engraving, has been, and must 
ever be, in a ratio compounded of the reciprocal benefits which the arts 
of painting and engraving confer on each other, and of the superiority of 
the engravers of this country, and of the British schools of art on the 
whole, over those of the other nations of Europe. 

" The fundamental importance of this position, confirmed, as it is, by 
an unfortunate experience of almost half a century, is presumed to merit 
your most serious consideration. 

" Of the recent efforts of France to invigorate the engraver's art, we 
cannot be insensible : until war again suspended her commerce, engrav- 
ings were among the very first of her exports subsequent to the revolu- 
tion. Italy and Germany have long since distinguished themselves by 
its assiduous cultivation ; and Vienna, particularly of late, by uniting 
her Academies of Painting and Engraving. Even Kussia, Spain, and 
Portugal, have lately perceived the advantages of forming schools of 
engraving ; while Great Britain is still slumbering over unconscious 
powers, and neglecting those local advantages, of which other nations are 
thus strenuous to avail themselves, and which are the natural concomi- 
tants of her commercial situation and general state of refinement 
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"If such be the state of engraving among the nations of Europe, it 
cannot be thought surprising that men of valuable talent in this art 
should have quitted England, nor if others should now be contemplating 
their removal from this very metropolis, repelled by your existing laws 
and the bad taste which has resulted from those laws, and attracted by 
the better taste and superior appreciation of the Continent. 

" That the dictations of ignorant capitalists, co-operating with those 
parts of the academical code which respect the profession of engraving, 
have produced these effects ; and, in the general practice of engraving, 
the further effect of separating, in a great measure, the mechanical from 
the mental part of the art, is now but too obvious to persons of discern- 
ment. It is the object of this paper to evince the propriety of an 
academical investigation of the elementary principles of engraving, to 
point toward the means of awakening those conceptions of unattainable 
perfection which widen to boundless extent the field of practical excel- 
lence, and to urge the necessity of extending to engraving that powerful 
stimulus of honourable distinction by which the progress of other arts 
has been accelerated and ennobled. 

"These are presumed to be measures not unworthy of your collective 
wisdom. It might be for inferior men — mistaking the present for the 
possible state of engraving — to confirm the degradation of the art in 
England ; to stamp it with the reproach of an art without theory (if 
such a thing might be), and to fix it in the condition of a mere trade, 
obedient to the beck, and subservient to the views, of ignorance and 
avarice ; but the honour and the advantages of the reunion of manual 
with mental application in this art appear to be reserved for you. You 
officiate at the fountain-head, and it is yours to purify the stream which 
should communicate a just and general taste in all arts to the public at 
large. 

" In the present application the narrow ground on which this question 
has formerly been rested is purposely avoided. Perhaps no man should 
presume to address a legislative body collectively on any ground of tem- 
porary expediency arising out of short-lived cause and effect. On the 
presumption that you can be little influenced by such inferior considera- 
tions, that your views will extend to the whole cycle of arts, and that you 
will look forward far beyond the time present, it has been esteemed more 
proper and becoming simply to appeal to that broad principle of public 
utility with which the genuine and universal interests of art are insepara- 
bly connected, and to rest the hopes which are entertained of a more 
intimate and mutually beneficial connexion between the arts of painting 
and engraving on the respect for this principle which must ever govern 
your deliberations. 

" To settle the specific claims of an art is an undertaking of magnitude 
in which it behoves an individual applicant to hope humbly, and to think 
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humbly, of his own sentiments ; yet, having given some considerable 
attention to the state and claims of engraving, I have flattered myself that 
it would not be thought improper in a member of your own body, who 
has no other privileged mode of addressing you, and who has long felt it 
a duty to call your attention to the subject, to lay before you a more 
distinct enumeration of the measures which to him appear necessary, and 
the hopes of benefit to his art which he has ventured to entertain. 

" First, — It seems to have been the general custom (though it is not 
an established law) of the Royal Academy, that the forty academicians 
should consist of certain proportionate numbers of the several professions 
of sculpture, painting, and architecture. Upon this principle (which is 
apparently grounded on a comparative view of the arts, combined with a 
consideration of the public occasions), I should hope it would not be 
thought presumptuously disproportionate if the Academy were to enact, 
that four engravers should be engrafted, so as either to constitute part of 
the forty, or be added to the number, as you might find most eligible. 
Engraving would then stand; in point of relative importance to art in the 
aggregate, as four to forty, orms four to forty-four. 

" [For the sake of direct appeal to the understanding, this proposition 
is cast in an arithmetical form ; but, perhaps, a simple admission of the 
eligibility of engravers to the higher honours of the Royal Academy, 
which would leave the precise number to be regulated by the general 
result of the opinions of the academicians for the time being, might 
incorporate more readily with the elements of the institution, while it 
answered every beneficial purpose.] 

"Secondly, — I should hope it would not be thought to imply too 
high an estimate of the value, or of the intellectual pretension of this art, 
if you should enact that there shall (as in painting, architecture, per- 
spective, and anatomy,) be a professor of engraving, whose duty it shall 
be to ascertain and explain to the students in engraving, the existing, and, 
as far as may be, the possible analogies between their art and that of 
painting ; and hence to deduce such elementary truths 'as may lead them 
into tHe readiest and most efficacious paths of study.' 

" [Such a measure, I presume to think, would be fraught with highly 
instructive consequences, as it must necessarily tend to a developement 
of the theoretic principles of the engraver's art, which are, at present, 
extremely unsettled and ill understood, both by students in this art and 
the public at large. There is even reason to believe that the general 
practice of engraving might be much improved by a scientific investiga- 
tion and public explanation of its principles and powers.] 

" Thirdly, — I should hope that, at the annual exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, engraving would be allowed to contribute in some degree 
toward the public entertainment by exhibiting its translations ; and that, 
to this end, you would find it eligible to allot a room, or the side of a 
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room, for the sole exhibition of unpublished, or recently published, prints 
of merit ; or else, that such prints may be mingled only with sculpture 
and models, or so as to be brought into fair comparison with each other, 
and not to be eclipsed in the public notice by being mixed with large 
pictures. 

" [The latter part of this request is conceived to be nothing more than 
an extension to engravings of the principle of that law of the Academy 
which excludes coloured models from interfering with the chaste preten- 
sions of those in terra-cotta.] 

"It can scarcely escape your attention, gentlemen, that should a 
compliance with these hopes and requests appear reasonable and be 
carried into effect, you will have placed the art of engraving on a footing 
with that of architecture ; with the exception, that the benefit arising to 
the latter from the exertions of its students being occasionally rewarded 
with gold medals, and some of its professors studying in Italy at the 
public expense, do not seem equally necessary, or to promise equal 
advantage, to the student in engraving. 

" With great submission I hope, gentlemen, that I shall not be found 
to have erred either in the form or substance of this paper ; but, if I 
should, I trust that you will not allow the mistakes of the advocate to 
disparage the merits of the cause. To a memorial having for its object 
the academical cultivation of engraving, you will scarcely doubt that the 
signature of every respectable engraver in Great Britain might have been 
obtained. If I have omitted to obtain them, you will do me the justice 
to ascribe the omission to my reliance on the intrinsic claims of the art 
(abstractedly from the merits of its present professors) ; to my belief that 
the truths which I have stated require no auxiliary aid ; to my confidence 
in the wisdom of the tribunal which I have the honour to address. 

"August, 1807. John Landseeb." 



Note B,— p. 241. 

On Institutions in Fbancb fob the Promotion and Diffusion 

of the Fine Arts. 

Babby, writing in 1783, speaks thus enthusiastically of the encourage- 
ment afforded to the arts by the French government, at the period of his 
visit to Paris, on his homeward route from Italy in 1771 : — 

"The artists who have sufficient eminence in their professions to 
obtain a seat in that distinguished body, the Royal Academy of Painting 
and Sculpture of France, have many of them ample lodgings in the 

8 
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Louvre, and are comfortably and honourably secured against the acci- 
dents of life. Here they carry on their work with all the materials of 
study about them, in the immense collection that has been amassed in the 
course of almost three hundred years ; and, still further, it appears, by 
the printed catalogue, that their exhibition is for the most part filled with 
large pictures painted for the king.* 

Speaking of the large provision made in Paris for instruction in the 
fine arts, he gives the following statistical table, partly derived from the 
then director of the " Gobelins :" — 

" There is at Paris, 

The Royal Academy .... with 200 students 
Academy of St. Luke 150 
School of the Gobelins .... „ 50 
Free-School of Design „ 1500 

School of the Brethren in the Parishes* „ 1200 

3100 all gratuitous. 

There are besides, 

Six hundred artists giving paid lessons, — 

Allow to each four pupils .... 2400 

Making a total of 5500." • 

Barry proceeds to remark, with some degree of alarm, on the appa- 
rent disproportion between this large number of students and the 
amount of employment for artists ; and seems entirely to overlook the 
important fact, that some of these schools were founded expressly for the 
purpose of bringing the art of design to bear on the improvement of 
various mechanical trades, by affording instruction, otherwise beyond 
their reach, to artisans destined to practise those trades. 

There is so much, in the history of the various institutions founded for 
the encouragement of the fine arts in France, which is calculated to afford 
instructive lessons to other countries, that it may be useful to introduce 
in this place a succinct review of their rise and progress, beginning with 
those which appear in Barry's table. It is believed that information of 
this kind is nowhere procurable in merely English books, and in French 
is only to be found scattered over many works, written by different 
authors, and at various times. 

I. Communaute* db Saint Luc — or, more fully — Communaute des 
Maitres de Peinturb, Scuj-tture, Gravdre, et Enluminure ; some- 
times called (as by Barry) Academie de Saint Luc. This community, 



» An Account of a Series of Pictures, Sfc. p. 98. 
k Ecole des freres dans les paroisses. 
• An Account, tyc. p. 96. 

4 Hurtaut and Magny : Dictionncdre Historique de la Ville de Paris, art. 
Peintres. Tom. iv. p. 3. (Paris, 1779. 8vo.) See, also, post, p. 261, note (»). 
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originally composed only of painters, exercised, for a long period of time 
an absolute control over all who practised the art of painting; resembling 
in this respect, as in many others, those trades' corporations, or " compa- 
nies," so numerous towards the close of the middle ages, some of which 
in our own country as well as in others, have retained their jurisdictions 
until now. 

Its earliest extant statutes date from the 12th August, 1391,* but the 
precise period when it originated is not known. The authors of the 
Dictioraiairc Historian* de la Ville de Paris, assert that the style of some 
of the articles of the statutes of 1391 prove them to be "of the commence- 
ment of the third race " (i.e. towards the end of the tenth century)/ In 
1430, Charles VIII. exempted the members of this community from all 
taxes ; an exemption repeatedly confirmed by successive monarchs down 
to Louis XV. in 1723. Sculptors were included in the corporation in 
the beginning of the seventeenth century.* 

But, in course of time, great abuses and jealousies grew up in this 
community. " The ablest artists," say the authors already quoted, 
" finding it engrossed too much of their attention, abandoned its most 

important functions to inferior persons" whose chief care was to 

make the administration of its extensive powers as oppressive, obnoxious, 
and productive as possible. 

On the 4th of February, 1646, this body went so far as to present a 
memorial to the parliament, praying for a decree that the number of the 
king's painters (who exercised their art by special " privilege," independ- 
ently of the corporation) should be reduced to four— or, at most, to six — 
with the like number for the queen ; and that these should be interdicted 
from executing any works whatever, either for churches or for private 
patrons, on pain of confiscation and fine. 1 * 

The rapid growth of these abuses and exactions quickly led, as will be 
teen more distinctly in the next section, to the foundation of the Royal 
Academy of Painting and Sculpture, with which the old corporation had 
many fierce contests. For a short time, indeed — from 1652 to 1655* — 
the two bodies were united. But the union was a stormy one, and was 
soon dissolved. Each community continued to have its own distinct body 
of students. 



• Printed 1381, vnDietionnairt Historique, ubi supra : probably by an error of the 
press. Compare torn. 1. p. 210 The provost of Paris appears to have as- 
sembled the painters of that city " Leur donnant pouvoir d'empOcher de 

travailler tons ccux qui ne seroient point de leur communauteV' — Ibid, torn i. p. 209. 

i Ibid, ubi supra. 

( Ibid. art. Academic, torn. i. p. 210. Their admission was confirmed by a decree 
of Sept. 1613. 

b Ibid, ut supra, torn. i. p. 187. 
« Ibid. pp. 196-201. 
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" Formerly," says the Benedictine historian of Paris, Dom Germain 
Brice, or his continuator, " the community of St. Luke had its private 
chapel in the Church of the Penitents, in the Rue St. Denis ; but, in 
1704, having for some years had powerful protectors, it obtained the 
Church of St. Symphorien, and a house adjoining, in which it holds 
its meetings. 

" This community," he proceeds, " established at the same time a pub- 
lic drawing-school, open every day at five in the evening, for those who 
wish to be instructed in that art. They maintain a model from which 
the pupil works, under the guidance and correction of an able master. 

" This school, which had been discontinued or neglected during seve- 
ral years, although it had formerly produced some excellent painters, was 
restored to the community by a royal decree of the 1 7th November, 1705, 
the king having been informed that there were many persons in connexion 
with that body desirous of studying design, and the arts dependent there- 
upon 

" On the 20th January, 1706, this school," continues Dom Brice, " was 
reopened under the direction of the lieutenant-general of police, and has 
continued until now [1725] without interruption and with great success. 

" On the festival of St. Luke, in each year, two silver medals are 

awarded to those students who have made greatest progress." k .... 
****** 

The Community and Academy of St. Luke appears to have died away 
soon after 1780. Quatremere de Quincy, indeed, and, after him, Du- 
laure, have asserted that it ceased to exist in 1776 ; but the authors of the 
very valuable Dictionnaire Historique de la Ville de Paris, already quoted, 
state positively that it continued to exist in 1779. 

The fact appears to be that, on the promulgation of the royal edict of 
February 1776, 1 for the suppression of the existing corporations of arts 
and trades, the constitution and laws of this community were materially 
altered, and that thenceforward it gradually declined. 



k Nomelle Description de la Ville de Paris. [Enlarged by P. J. Mariette and 
N. A. P .Calabre Perao.] Huitieme edition, torn, iv., pp. 269-271. (Paris, 
1725. 12mo.) Also in Felibien's Uistoire de la Ville de Paris, p. 1526. (Parts, 
1725. Folio.) 

< Edit portant suppression des jurandes ct communautes de commerce, arts, et 
metiers, Donnee a Versailles, Fcvrier 1776. This edict sets forth in its preamble, 
inter alia, that, " in nearly all the towns of our kingdom, the practice of the different 
arts and trades is concentrated in the hands of a small number of « masters ' united 
in community ; so that those of our subjects who are destined to such practice, can 
only attain thereto by acquiring ' mastership,' which is obtainable only after proba- 
tions, as long and as injurious as they are superfluous." — Renteil des Anciennes Lois 
Franfaises. [a.d. 420-1789.] Par Isambert, Jourdan, Decrusy, et Tail- 
j.andier, torn, xxiii. pp. 370-386. (Ports, 1821, &c. 8vo.) 
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The edict of February 1776, was itself considerably modified by 
another edict of the August following, which re-created six commercial 
corporations, and forty-four communities of arts and trades, including 
that of " painters and sculptors."" 

On the convocation of the States-General in 1789, the old Community 
and Academy of St. Luke presented their complaint and petition to that 
assembly, in which they touchingly set forth the hardships suffered by 
them in 1776, when, " without any regard for an establishment so ancient 
and so useful to the arts, their statutes were changed, and persons not of 
their community permitted to enter into competition with them." .... 

They add : " The government, while suppressing the community of 
painters and sculptors, by admitting free competition, had not, and could 
not have had, any intention to suppress the Academy, and the free 
school it directed."" 

But all these representations, though backed by the consolatory 
assurance that, "in order to the preservation of good morals, this Aca- 
demy had never admitted any female model," 0 were fruitless. Its fate 
was sealed ; and it appears quickly to have sunk into utter oblivion. 

II. AcADEMIE RoYALE DE PeINTURE ET DB SCULPTCBE [AND OF 

Engraving] ; p now, Academik Roy ale des Beaux Arts. — The Royal 
Academy of Painting and Sculpture at Paris arose, as has been said 
already, out of the long-continued disputes between the members of the 
confraternity or corporation of Saint Luke just noticed, and those painters, 
&c who exercised their art by royal license,* 1 independently of that body. 

Le Brun, at the head of these independent artists, with the aid of 
the Chancellor Scguier, formed the plan of an Academy, which received 



■ Edit portent modification de I'edit de F^vrier, 1776, sur la suppression des 
jurandes. — Rented, ifc. ut supra, torn. xxiv. pp. 74-89. 

• Demandes des Membres et Direct eurs de VAcade'mie de St. Luc, et de la Com- 
munaute des Maitres Peintres-Doreurs, et Sculpteurs-Marbriers de la Ville et Faux- 
bourgs de Paris, presentees aux Etats-Generaux. (Paris, 1788 ? 8vo.) "These 
Demandes," it is said, " have two principal objects : l,To demonstrate the utility of 
the Academy, . . . and the necessity of re-opening its public and free schools of 
painting, sculpture, ornament-drawing, Jind decoration; and 2, To indicate the 
means of establishing a . . . more just constitution ... for the Community." 

• Demandes, arc. ut supra, p. 2. 

» " On distingue cn cette capitale les pcintres de rAcadcmie Roy ale ... on sont 
admis les plus cflebres graveurs, de la Communaute des maitres de pcinture, sculpture, 

gravure et enluminure Ces deux corps subsistent aujourd'hui [1779] 

separcment : le premier est compose d'artistes auxqucls leurs talens tienncnt lieu de 

maitrise Le second . . d'artistes qui n'ont le droit d'exerccr qu' apres 

avoir fait chef-d'oeuvre, et etrc parvenus a la maitrise," Sue— Diet ionnaire Histo* 
rique, torn. iv. p. 3. 

• " Privileges." 
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the royal sanction in the year 1648. " It was necessary,*' says the decree, 
or letters patent/ that artists, both painters and sculptors, should cease 
to be compelled " to attain the rank of 4 master,' or to work under the 
colour-grinders and marble-polishers who had obtained that rank for 
money.** 

The new academicians were at first lodged in the Hotel de Clkson. 
In 1655, the king granted them the Gallery of the College of France ;• 
but difficulties arising thereupon with the Grand Almoner, they obtained 
apartments in the galleries of the Louvre (July 1, 1659) ; whence, in 1661, 
they removed to the Palais Brion (which formed part of the Palais 
Royal), remaining there until the 2d of February, 1692, when they were 
finally established in the Old Louvre. All other academies than theirs 
for public instruction in the art were interdicted/ excepting that of the 
community of St. Luke. 

In 1665, the minister Colbert established a French Academy oi 
Painters and Sculptors at Rome, whose students were maintained at the 
expense of the king. This Academy was united to that of Paris by 
letters patent, in November 1676. The pupils of the Paris Academy — 
painters, sculptors, and architects — who obtained certain prizes, were sent 
to Rome for five years. This organisation, in its main features, continued 
down to the period of the Republic. 

In a retrospect of the history of the Academy, written in 1791, 
M. Quatremere de Quincy thus expresses himself: — * * * * "There 
had always been a sort of open war between the Academy and the com- 
munity of Painters 0 (the * Academy of St. Luke,' of which Eustache Le 
Sueur, Lepaultre, and others, were proud to be members, and whose 
system of equality made them prefer it to the Academy founded by Le 
Brun, into which they dbdained to enter. The Academy of St. Luke 
was destroyed by Pierre, a painter as mediocre as he was haughty). 
This rivalry might have had happy results had the rivals fought with 
like arms. But the very name of Royal Academy tended to crush the 
humbler corporation.* The latter no longer resisted, save by the assaults 
which, from time to time, it endeavoured to renew against those who 
were not protected by the academical aegis. The rank of associates r was 
instituted to afford a provisional shelter from the pursuit of the con- 
fraternity. Even the title of pupil of the Academy became a rampart 
against the attempts of the corporation, which, at last, altogether disap- 

' Arret du Conseil prive du 20 Janvier, 1648. 

' Dulaube : Histoire de Paris, Quatricme edit. (Paris, 1829. 8vo.) Tom. vii. 
p. 19, &c. 

1 Hurtaut and Magny : Dictionnaire Historique, ut supra, pp. 200-206. 
• See the notice of this community in the preceding section, p. 260. 
» *• Devait ecraaer la jurande bourgeoise." 
' "Agree." 
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pcarcd in 1776 [?].» Academical medals were struck to proclaim and 
commemorate this victory, with the pompous legend, * Liberty restored to 
the Arte.' 

" Although delivered from the vexation of the corporation, the artists 

continued to be ambitious of the academical dignity The opinion 

of a century had habituated the public to regard the Academy as the tlite 
of the ablest masters. The honour of belonging to it, and the profit 
attached to that honour, have perpetuated up to its dissolution the natural 
tendency of all desires towards an association which gives reputation, and 
the fortune which is its fruit. 

" This little historical abridgement proves to us that the Academy is a 
body composed of two parts : the one useful, the business of which is 
instruction ; the other, purely honorary, and consisting in the bestowal of 
the title which it confers on those whom it elects : in other words, we 
may distinguish the School from the Academy" 

As to the school, I will remark to those who, with a view to its 
destruction, may avail themselves of the growing weakness observable in 
it from the time of Lebrun and its other founders down to our own days, 
that the reason of its decline is (much more than has been generally 
supposed) to be found in this very impolitic and vicious combination of 
the two functions* which we have recognised in the Academy. 

It is this complication of two essences, very foreign the one to the 
other, which has given birth in this hermaphrodite body to all sorts of 
passions incompatible with the love of the arts ; which has at all times 
excited those feverish moments of pride (the usual consequence of igno- 
rance), of avarice, and of ambition, which have impressed on those who 
compose it a dislike of all talent arising out of its pale, or that should 
seek after glory by means other than its own ; which has, in short, 
produced that incurable despotism — alike invisible to those who are its 
agents and to those who are its victims — that sort of superstition which 
lays hold of youth, enwraps all its subjects with an insensible tissue of 
prejudices, masters their faculties, fascinates their eyes, and tyrannises 
over their intellect. 

Who does not see that this body, at once judge and party in the 
cause, will reserve its honours for those only who shall have shewn 
themselves docile in following its instructions; that admission to the 
Academy becoming the reward of success in the school, this body is a 
vicious circle of moral influence upon those who practise the arts ? Who 
does not 'see that when a man must some day have for judges of his 
talent, and arbiters of his fortunes, those whose pupil he has been, the 
ambition of becoming their equal and of seating himself beside them, the 



• See the note (*) at p. 261, unit. 

• "Substance*" in on?. 
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leaning towards flattery — so active and efficacious in such mat- 
ters—the desire of success, and many other motives, will unite to 
strengthen still more the natural inclination of the pupil to copy his 
masters ? 

" Hence that sameness of physiognomy so long complained of in all 
works ; hence that periodical deterioration of each generation, whose 
type, always imprinted in the same manner, cannot hut give impressions 
more and more worn and feeble ; hence, especially, that great vice which, 
of a multitude of masters, makes but one ; uniting, by a kind of corporate 
spirit, 6 in a single method, in a single manner of perception, all habits 
and all feelings into one unchanging routine."* 

The celebrated painter David, in a report on the Academy made to 
the French legislature, mentions the following incident in illustration of 
another developcment of the corrupted corporate spirit which he charges 
upon that body : — 

" A young man, whose return from Italy had been heralded by a 
reputation somewhat disquieting for his fellow artists, prepared to present 
himself to the Academy. A member of that body, not under the domi- 
nation of the 'corporate spirit,' having seen the artist's work, in the ful- 
ness of his heart praised the talents of the young candidate very highly. 
An old academician, who had passed through all the innumerable dignities 
of the Academy, and whose lethargic assiduity had worn out all its seats, 
from the little stool up to the great arm-chair, said, gravely, 1 Gentlemen, 
if, as is said, this young man has so much talent, I, for my part, do not 
see the necessity of admitting him amongst us. Equilibrium of talents, 
gentlemen — equilibrium!' The academicians, penetrated with a sacred 
respect for so luminous an argument, crossed their hands on their breasts, 
shook their heads, like Moliere's physicians, applauded the happy idea of 
their colleague, and exclaimed, with one voice, 'Equilibrium of talents — 
equilibrium!' and thus retarded for two years— for at this period the 
exhibitions were only biennial — the young man's reputation. They 
alleged that they could not receive him until after the public exhibition ; 
that too many candidates came at once ; that all the places were occupied, 
&c. In short, in so scandalous an affair, who, think you, was most just ? 
— It was the superintendant-general of buildings,* 1 and, consequently, of the 



k " Esprit-de-corps." 

• Considerations sur les Arts du Dessin en France, suivie d'un Plan d' Academic ou 
d'EcolePublique, et d'un Systeme d' Encouragement. ParM.UUATREMERE Quincy. 
(Paris, 1790. 8vo.) And Suite aux Considerations, ifc. (1791.) Quoted in 
Alexandre Lenoir's Muse'e dw Monumens Francois. (Paris, An IX.— 1800.) 
Pp. 41-45. 

d The full style of this functionary was " Directeur- General des B&timens duRoy, 
Jardins, Academies, Arts, et Manufactures Royalest 
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Academies — the Count d'Angivilliers At last, the young man was 

admitted." 6 

After hearing this report from David, and many other opinions from 
various quarters, the National Convention abolished all the existing 
academies, and created certain temporary committees and commissions to 
watch over the interests of the arts, the proceedings of one of which will 
be noticed hereafter. 

Subsequently, by the constitution of the 5th Fructidor, year m. f 
(August 22, 1795), it was decreed: — 

" There shall be for the whole republic one National Institute, charged 
with the collection of discoveries, and the advancement of the arts and 
sciences." 

By the law of the 3d Brumaire following (October 25, 1795), entitled 
Law concerning the Organisation of Public Instruction, the National Insti- 
tute was divided into three classes, viz. 

Class 1, Physical and Mathematical Sciences ; Class 2, Moral and Poli- 
tical Sciences ; Class 3, Literature and the Fine Arts. In the third of 
which classes, the former Academy of Painting and Sculpture was, in 
some degree, revived. 

This revival, however, extended only to the old Academy, so far 
as it was an assembly of honour. The place of its schools was supplied 
by the special schools (Ecoles Spi dales) created by Title 3 of the same 
law, and opened in 1797. Here, therefore, the reform, so ably advocated 
by Quatrcmere de Quincy, came into practical operation.* 

By the same law (Title 5) it was decreed that, — 

"The National Palace at Rome, hitherto appropriated to French 
students of painting and sculpture, shall retain that destination ♦ * * * 
The French artists who shall be designated for this privilege by the 
Institute, and approved by the Executive Directory, . . . shall be sent to 
Rome, to study for five years, and shall be maintained at the expense of 
the Republic, as heretofore." h 

• Discours du C. David . . . sur la mfcessite' de Supprimer les Academies. (Paris, 
1793. 8vo.) Pp. 3, 4. 

t Utre x. art. 298. — See Recueil general des Lois et des Arrets, avec Notes et Com- 
ment aires. Par L. M. de Villeneuve et A. A. Carkttk. Premiere Serie, 1789- 
1830. (Paris, 1843. 4to.) Vol. x. p. 344. 

t Yet we read in the article Academie (by M. Choppin d'Arnouvillk), in the 
Encyclopedic des Gens du Monde — perhaps the most important of the great encyclo- 
pedias now in course of publication in Paris — the following sentences: — "Les 
academies consacrees a la culture des beaux arts, different des societes dont nous 
venons de parlcr (i.e. literary and scientific academies) en ce qu'elles sont en mime 
temps des 6tablissemens destruction, et des pepinieres d'artistes— la plus cflebre 
de toutes est V Academie de Peinture et de Sculpture, &fc. It is, however, quite 
certain that, in this instance, the " Etablisscment d' Instruction" and the " Pepi- 
nicre " have long been disunited. 

» Titre v. § 5-7. This law, merely noticed in Villenbuve and Carette, will be 
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On the 15th Germinal, year iv. (April 4, 1796), another law was 
enacted for the further and internal regulation of the Institute, which 
determined the manner of awarding the prizes, &c.' All these regu- 
lations were confirmed by the Consular Constitution of the 22d Frimaire, 
year vni. (Dec. 13, 1799.)* 

In the year xi. of the Republic (1803), Napoleon, then first consul, 
modified the organisation created by the law of the 3d Brumaire, year iv., 
and confirmed by the Constitution of the year vm., by dividing the 
Institute into four classes instead of three, as follows : — 

Class 1, Physical and mathematical sciences, composed of sixty-three 
members. 

Class 2, French language and literature, composed of forty members. 

Class 3, History and ancient literature, composed of forty members, 
eight foreign associates, and sixty corresponding members. 

Class 4, Fine Arts, composed of twenty members, eight foreign asso- 
ciates, and thirty -six corresponding members. 

The class of the fine arts was thus severed from its former connexion 
with literature, and made an independent class, of which engravers formed 
an integral part : the class being divided into the five sections of 
Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, Engraving, Musical composition} 

The restoration of the elder branch of the Bourbons occasioned no 
material change in the organisation of the National Institute. The royal 
ordonnance of the 21st March, 1816, decreed by its first article, — 

" The Institute shall be composed of four academies, designated as 
follows : — * Academie Franc, aise ; Academie Royale des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres; Academie Royale des Sciences; Academie Royale des 
Beaux Arts.' " ■ 

But these Academics were merely the then existing classes under new 
names. That of the fine arts retained its former division into five 
sections, but the number of its members was increased to forty." 

In July 1819, another royal ordonnance confirmed this organisation, 
and made further provision for the internal regulation of the Academy. 
The Constitution, thus settled, still continues in force. 



found at length in the Collection Generate des Lois .... 1789-1815. Recueillie et 
mise cn ordrc par L. Roxdonxeau. Tom. v. pp. 655-658. (Paris, 1818. 8vo.) 

' Loi contenant reglement pour l'lnstitut National. — Rondonneau's Collection 
GtTnerale, fyc. ut sup. Tom. yi. p. 87, et seq. 

k Tit. vii. art. 88. Villeneuve and Carktte's Recveil, Sfc. ut sup. p. 520. 

• Loi du 3 Pluviose An XI. [Jan. 23, 1803.] Villeneuve and Carette's 
Reeeuil, vol. x. p. 617. 

• " Ordonnance du Roi concernant la Nouvelle Organisation de l'lnstitut." — 
lb. p. 935. 

■ " Lea acaderaiciens sont au nombre de quarante. lis sont choisis parmi les 
peintrcs, les sculpteurs, les architectcs, les gravcura, les compositeurs de musique, 
les plus distingue*."— Statuts de V Academie, tyc. (Paris, 1822. I2m0.) 
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III.— Lbs Gobelins, or. La Manufacture Roy ale des Meubles de la 

CoUBONRE. 

" The Gobelins," say the authors of the Dictionnaire Historique de la 
Vtile de Paris, u were thus called .... after Giles Gobelin of Rheims, 
the most celebrated artist in the dyeing of wool — especially in scarlet — of 
his day, who flourished in the reign of Francis I. [1515-1547]. He 
established himself in a house which he had caused to be built, called at 
first La Folie Gobelin, and, afterwards, Hotel des Gobelins. 0 

Dulaure, indeed, in his Histoire de Paris, carries back this origin 
nearly a century, mentioning a Jean Gobelin as being already established 
in the same locality as early as 1450," but it does not appear upon what 
authority. 

The famous royal manufacture of tapestries, &c. was founded by 
Colbert in 1666, after having purchased the hotel from the Sieur Leleu, 
Councillor in Parliament, to whom an heir of the original proprietor had 
sold it 

" In 1667, it was decreed that sixty youths should be maintained in 
the establishment at the king's expense, and that they should remain at 
least five years The direction was entrusted to Le Brun."i 

A century after this royal foundation we read, in a contemporary 

authority : w There is an academy of drawing, under the direction of 

three professors, where young persons go to study from a model which is 
set for them every day."' 

This establishment, as is well known, has continued to the present 

day. 

IV. — Ecolb Royals Gbatuite de Dessik. 

Jean Jacques Bachelier, a painter, now chiefly remembered as the 
founder of the establishment under consideration, formed, in 1762, the 
project of establishing three gratuitous schools of design, in each of 
which fifteen hundred children, intended for the mechanical arts, were to 
be instructed. And, in order that the poor might also be provided with 
all necessary materials and appliances for their study, and with drawings 
and models to copy from, he proposed to the government that corpora- 
tions and private individuals should be authorised to establish a kind of 



• Hurtaut and Magny: Dictionnaire Historique, 6(c. art. Gobelins, torn. Hi. 
pp. 158, 159. 

p Dulaure : Histoire de Paris, Quatrieme edition, torn. vii. p. 67. This state- 
ment has been repeated by Foucaud : Les Artisans Illustres, pp. 42-44. 
« Hurtaut and Magny : kW supra. 

» Le Sage : Le Geographe Parisien, [dedicated to M. de Sartinb, Lieutenant- 
general of Police,] torn. i. pp. 278, 279. (Paris, 1769. 8vo.) 
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scholarships,* and have the right of presentation thereto : such scholar- 
ships, in default of presentations, to be competed for amongst the 
pupils. 

" In 1766 the first school was opened as an experiment, M. Bachelier 
having offered to make all necessary advances, and to defray the current 
expenses, which were to be repaid him in 1768." * 

The experiment having been successful, letters patent were issued, 
which decreed : — 

" The Royal Free School of Design, already opened at the former 
College of Autun, and those which may successively be established in 
. . . Paris, in behalf of young persons destined to follow the mechanical 
arts, shall be, and remain, united under the title of Royal Free School 
.... under the inspection of the lieutenant-general of police." u 

" Circumstances," continues the Memoir already quoted, " not having 
permitted the government to endow this establishment, or to reimburse 
M. Bachelier the outlay he had already incurred, that artist was obliged 
to forego the exercise of his talents, and devote himself entirely to the 
solicitation of the benevolence of the public in favour of the school. In 
the course of eight-and-twenty years his zeal and perseverance were 
rewarded by the acquisition to the establishment of a yearly revenue of 
45,000 francs."* .... 

This revenue was obtained, partly by the voluntary subscriptions of 
individuals (usually of thirty livres a-year), and partly " by a tax of 
small amount to which the trades' corporations, impressed with the 
utility of the project, subjected themselves." i Public concerts were also 
given, the profits of which were devoted to the School. 

In 1776, as has been seen in the account of the Academy of St. Lvhe, 
these trades' corporations were suppressed, and subsequently re-established 
upon a new footing, still, however, contributing * to the support of the 

. 44 Places d'EuVves." 

t Me'moire sur VOrigine, les Progres, et la Situation de VEcole Royale Gratuite de 
Dessin, 6fc. pp. 7, 8. {Paris, 1790. 8vo.) 

n Lett res patentes du Roi porlant Etablissement (Tune Ecole Royale, Hfe. Donnees 
a Fontainebleau le 20 Octobre, 1767, p. 3. (Paris, 1789. 8vo.) Also in Isam- 
bert, &c. Recueil des Anciennes Lois, torn. xxii. p. 469. 

1 Me'moire sur VOrigine, <5>v. p. 9. 

r Article Bachelier, in the Biographie Universelle. The author of that notice 
(M. Durdent) says that Bachelier devoted the savings of his professional labours, 
about 60,000 francs, to the benefit of the school. He was afterwards made director 
of the royal porcelain manufactory at Sevres, and appears to have greatly increased 
the taste and beauty of its productions. M. Bachelier died in 1805, at the age of 
eighty-four. 

, 44 II seroit recu annuellement dans chacun des corps, et cotnmunautcs 

d'arts et metiers de Paris : savoir dans chacun des six corps, deux marchands, et 
dans chaque communautc un maitre ou une maitresse, au profit de PEcole Royale 
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School of Design. The amount of this contribution is stated to have 
been 28,000 francs annually. The farmers-general also contributed 3000 
francs annually.* 

But, on the outburst of the Revolution, the numerous changes which 
occurred in the constitution of the bodies whence these revenues were 
derived — changes which, however salutary in themselves, were necessarily 
productive of incidental injury — together with the loss of individual 
subscribers by emigration, &c. led to an appeal on behalf of the School 
from M. Bachelier, its founder and director, and the Council, to the 
National Assembly. On the 4th September, 1790, the Assembly decreed 
that the sum of 15,600 livres a-year should be provisionally paid to the 
School, reckoning from the 1st of October of that year.* 

In 1792 another petition was presented to the Constituent Assembly, 
praying that the institution might continue to be governed on the 
existing system.* In this petition it is stated that, from 1766 to 1789, 
1500 pupils had annually received instruction in this school ; and that, of 
the 1500 actually in the School at the commencement of the Revolution, 
1200 were apprentices in the various mechanical arts and trades connected 
with design. Indeed, in this respect, the institution appears to have fully 
acted up to the promise implied in the inscription which was placed over 
its doors : — 

" Erudiare alia pictor, sculptorve palaestra, 
Hftc soli pateant amphitheatra fabro." 

As would naturally be supposed, the number of pupils, as well as the 
number of patrons, fell off considerably during the stormy period of the 
Revolution ; but, thanks to the untiring zeal of the original founder, the 
continued support of those patriotic subscribers who remained in their 
native country, and the friendly countenance and aid of the legislatures 
and governments which successively ruled over France, this useful esta- 
blishment weathered the storm, and has continued, down to the present 
time, to dispense its advantages to the increasing artisan population of our 
neighbour country. 

In 1837, on delivering the prizes to the students of this School, M. de 
Montalivet, Minister of the Interior, after having alluded to his own 
" practice of the graphic arts " when a pupil of the Polytechnic School, as 



Gratuite de Dessin, le prix des quelles receptions .... sera .... versee dans la 

caissc dc la dite ecole. "— Lc«re» Patentes du Roi Donne's a Versailles le 

19 D4c. 1776, in Ibambert, &c. Rectteil, ut supra, torn. xxiv. p. 276. 

• Memoire, ut supra, p. 10. 

b Proces Verbal de V Assemble ... 4 Sept. 1790. 

• Petition des Souscripteurs de V Ecole Gratuite de Dessin. (Paris, 1792. 4to.) 
See also Attestation et Supplication des Corps et Communaute's. (Paris. 1790. Svc) 
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giving him some title to speak of their advantages, paid a high tribute to 
the utility of schools of design — and especially of this, the oldest of them 
all — in powerfully developing the manufacturing industry of France; 
and announced the intention of the government to increase the number of 
the professors, and all the means and appliances of study.* In consequence 
of these improvements an additional class has been opened. 

The School is at present designated, Ecole Rot/ale Oratuite de Dessin, 
de Mathhnatiquee et de Sculpture (TOmement, en favew den Arts Md- 
camques.* The amount granted by the Chambers in aid of its support for 
the year 1843, was 22,000 francs.' In addition to this sum (and to the 
amount contributed by individuals), it has a yearly grant from the muni- 
cipal funds of Paris. There are other schools of design in Paris, in 
Lyons, in Dijon, &c. which likewise derive support from all these various 
sources. The amount of the government grants to these establishments, 
for the year above mentioned, was, together, 32,500 franca. 

V. — Ecox.es des Fkekks. 

"This community,* says the Dictiotmaire Historique de la Vffle de 
Parish is established in Rue Notre-Dame-des-Champs, behind the walls 
of the Luxembourg Garden, but on the other side. It is called the 
Community of the Brethren or Masters of the Christian Schools of 
Charity." 

From a petition presented to the National Assembly of France in 1 790, 
these schools appear to have been established about 1680, h and they still 
continue. The instruction in drawing which is given to the scholars, 
like that of the Free School of Paris, is especially intended to fit them for 
the various mechanical trades. An English resident in France, in 1833, 
has given the following account of this institution in its then present 
condition : — 



* Discours de M. de Montalivet crux Eleves de V Ecole Royale, Sfc. This 

address has been reprinted in the Appendix to Mr. Dyce's Report on Foreign Schools 
of Design, p. 55, presented to the House of Commons by the Board of Trade (Ses- 
sional Papers of 1840, No. 98.) It is to be regretted that many inaccuracies have 
crept into Mr. Dyce's brief notice of the Royal Free School of Paris in the body of 
that report ; e. g. at p. 27, he states the sum allowed it by the government to be 
13,000 francs. The report is dated 27th April, 1838. A reference to the official 
budget of the previous year (1837) will shew that this grant was really 20,181 /. 20c. 
—See Compie rendu par le Ministre de Vlnteriewr pour I'Exereice, 1837, p. 64. 

• Almanack Royal et National, 1844, ch. vi. § 7. 

t Projets de Lois pour la Fixation des Recettes et des I) f peases de I'Exereice, 1843, 
p. 374. — See the extracts from the budget at the end of this note. 
■ Tom. iii. p. 105. 

k Adresse a V Assemble Nationalc de la Part du Regime General de VJnstitut des 
Frkres des Ecoles Chretiennes. (Melun, 17flO. 4to.) 
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"The religious order of Let Freres des Ecoles Chretiennes, is insti- 
tuted for the instruction of the indigent. It is supposed to consist of 
about 2000 members, instructing 100,000 children. They [i.e. the mem- 
bers] take the vows of celibacy, poverty, and obedience, and are under 
the direction of a superior residing at Paris, by whose orders they are 
liable to be sent to any part of the world. They are not at liberty to 
receive payment from any individual, but are supported by a fixed 
salary, either from a foundation or the town where they reside. Besides 
reading and writing, and religious instruction, they give some know- 
ledge in geography, mathematics applied to the arts, drawing, and 
land-measuring. The knowledge thus acquired is found of the greatest 
advantage to mechanics, as the . . . kind of drawing they teach is 
peculiarly adapted for builders, carpenters, and cabinet-makers" 1 

VI-— Gaixbbies and Museums or Art. 

Dulaure, in his History of Paris, gives the following account of the 
origin and progress of exhibitions of works of art in that capital, under 
the head of Public Exhibition of Pictures in the great haU of the 
Louvre: — 

.... "The arts of imitation were declining towards barbarism, when 
some of the members of the Academy of Painting and Sculpture, . . . with 
a view to arrest them in their fall, thought of exciting emulation by 
getting up a public exhibition. They had already a precedent in some 
exhibitions which had been made in the reign of Louis XIV. k 

The first of the exhibitions thus originated took place in the hall of 

the Louvre, and was not of long duration. It opened August 18th, 

1737, and closed on the first of the following month. . . . According to a 
bttle book published at the time under the title of Explications des 
Peintures et Sculptures, the number of works exhibited amounted to two 
hundred and twenty. Academicians alone had the right of exhibiting. 
The exhibition was at first annual ; but, proving inconsiderable, it was 
determined, in 1745, that it should take place only every other year. 
This system continued until the time of the Revolution. 

" The first exhibitions were poor in talent. One meets in their cata- 
logues with few works or names worthy of passing down with honour to 
posterity. The arts need encouragement, and, in Louis the Fifteenth's 



1 Notes on the Administration of the Relief of the Poor in France, by Aslihurst 
Majekdie, Esq., in Report from His Majesty's Commissioners for Inquiring into the 

Poor Laws, Appendix F : Foreign Communications, p. 35. (Sessional 

• Papers of the Commons, 1834, No. 44.) 

k " One, in 1673, in the Palais Royal ; another, in 1704, in the Great Gallery of 
the Louvre."-— Dulacre. 
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reign, intrigue, not merit, was rewarded. The corruption of morals 
induced that of the arts. 

" The artists — enthusiastic slaves of ill -governed imaginations — dis- 
dained to imitate nature, or the beautiful models of antiquity ; preferring 
to attach themselves to a factitious, strange, mannered, and miserable 
style ; and Fashion ruled alike the pencil of the painter and the chisel of 
the sculptor. The heroes of fiction or of history were represented, not as 
they should be, according to their characters, but as the actors repre- 
sented them upon the stage. 

" In trifling subjects, then very numerous, bad taste was still more 
remarkable. The artists ran after the Graces, but caught only their dis- 
figured shadows. The Graces departed from them because they departed 
from nature 

w Such was the state of the fine arts in the reign of Louis the Fif- 
teenth, when the exhibition . . . was established in Paris." By stimulat- 
ing talent, that establishment might have effected much good, "had the 
works offered to the contemplation of artists and of the public been them- 
selves examples of taste and purity. But this condition did not exist ; 
bad taste was still in the ascendant ; and it was necessary to wait until 
artists, favoured by nature and inspired by the masterpieces of Italy, 
came to revolutionise the arts. Vien and his pupil David contributed 
powerfully to regenerate painting ; Julien, sculpture ; aud Soufflot, archi- 
tecture. This happy change was not experienced until the reign of 

Louis the Sixteenth 

***** 

" The Revolution was, more than is thought, favourable to the arts. 
A decree of the 21st August, 1791, authorised all artists— French or 
foreign — to participate in the exhibitions. The hall (salon) then became 
insufficient, and the works of the artists soon invaded all the neighbour- 
ing apartments, the whole of the Gallery of Apollo, and part of the Great 
Gallery of the Louvre. 

" In 1796, the abundance of the works exhibited obliged the govern- 
ment to restore the annual exhibition. 

" In its earliest years, this exhibition lasted only twelve days ; after- 
wards, fifteen ; then a month. In 1763, it was prolonged to five weeks, 
and since, to two months." 1 

VII. — Musek Royal dd Louvre. 

The earliest commencement of the great Museum of the Louvre, as 
an express repository for works of art, cannot, with precision, be traced 
farther back than to the administration of the Marquis de Marigny, as 



1 Dulaurk : Histoire de Paris, Quatrieme edition, torn. viii. pp. 57-61. 
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director-general of the royal buildings, to which office he was appointed 
in 1754. Even then it appears to be chiefly noticeable for a collection, 
one hundred and twenty in number, of models of the fortified places in 
France, which was placed in the Great Gallery in 1755. But, " It is 
evident," says the Count de Clarac, " there were pictures also ; for, in the 
same year, some by Raffaelle were given thence to the Archbishop of 
Meaux/"» 

The same authority adds that the Count d'Angivilliers, who was 
director-general from 1775 to 1789, formed the project of M bringing 
together all the fine works of painting and sculpture which the crown 
possessed, and of designating this collection the Museum." 0 

But the honour of converting this project into a reality was reserved 
for a statesman who was alike remarkable for his disinterested and inflex- 
ible patriotism and for his great misfortune — Jean Marie Roland de la 
Platiere. 

"In 1792, the minister Roland, authorised by the National Conven- 
tion, appointed a commission of artists to select the pictures and marbles 
which were to become the nucleus of that admirable collection of which 
France is now justly proud. The opening of the Museum was subse- 
quently fixed 0 for the 10th of August, 1793, and five hundred and thirty- 
seven pictures of the greatest masters of the several schools were at once 
exhibited. 

" The conquests of Bonaparte in Italy, and the treaty of Tolen- 
tino, rapidly enriched the Museum with a vast quantity of precious 
objects, so that it became necessary to enlarge the place of reception. 

In the years ix.-x. [1800-1802], the Great Gallery of the Louvre 

was further adorned with eighty-five master-pieces of painting collected 
at Venice, &c."»» 

At this period the number of pictures exhibited appears to 
have been 900; that of drawings (forming part of a much larger 
collection), 450; and of statues, 150. The Museum (then called 
Mush Central des Arts) was open to students six days in each 
Meade, and to the public three days— but, to foreigners, any day 
of the nine ; and the remaining day was devoted to the necessary 
cleansing.* 

In the year xn. [1803-4] the number of pictures is stated to be 
1000; of drawings, 450; and of statues, &c. 250. At this period it was 



- Mus4e de Sculpture Antique et Moderne, par le Comte de Clarac. Tom. i. 
p. 591. 

> Ibid. p. 592. 

• By decree of the 27th July, 1793. 

p Dbadde, Art. Musie in Encyclopedic des Gens du Monde. Torn, xviii. 
' Almanack National, An x. Pp. 626, 627. 
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opened to students five days in each week (the old calendar having then 
been partially restored), and the remaining two days to the public 

In 1 808, the official statement concerning the contents of the Museum, 
then called Mush Napoleon, is as follows : — " More than 1 000 pictures of 

the French, Flemish, and Italian schools are exhibited. There is, 

besides, a great number of pictures, marbles, &c. which will, in succession, 
augment the enjoyment of the public." " 

In 1814, the number of pictures actually exhibited is stated to have 
been 1224.' After Napoleon's abdication a large number were, as is well 
known, removed from Paris. 

An official return, communicated by the British ambassador at Paris 
to Lord Palmerston, under date of August 31st, 1835, states the 
contents of the Muske Royal du Louvre to have been at that period as 
follows : — 

" 1, A collection of upwards of 1000 pictures of the French, Flemish, 
and Italian schools ; 2, A collection of upwards of 900 statues, busts, &c. 
in marble or in bronze ; 3, A numerous collection of Greek vases ; 4, Up- 
wards of 25,000 drawings, by masters of all the schools." 

"The same edifice," it is added, "contains the Muske Royal des 
Antiquitis Egyptiennes et Grecques, iu which a large number of very 
valuable works of art have been collected » 

" In the galleries of the Luxembourg palace is placed the Muske 
Royal du Luxembourg, which is devoted to the exhibition of the works of 
living artists purchased by the government."* 

The expenses of all the royal museums are defrayed out of the civil 
list, as are also those of the great Muske Historique of Versailles, founded 



> Almanack National, An Xii. Pp. 698, 699i 

• Almanack Imperial, 1808. Pp. 782, 783. It would be hard to shew what was 
really the extent of these unexhibited stores. They were doubtless considerable ; but 
a contemporary statement, that the pictures actually in the Lourre, in 1807, 
amounted in number to 3768, is utterly unworthy of credit. That statement is 
conveyed in the following words :— 

" II renferme actuellement 1498 tableaux des ecoles e'trangeres. 



cienne et du Moderne Paris, .... par L. Prudhommk. Tom. v. p. 342. {Paris, 
1807. 12mo.) 

1 Deaddk, Art. Musee, ut supra. 

* Reponses aux Questions adressees au Gouvernement Francals but les M usees. 
— Printed In the first Report from tke Select Committee ontke . . . British Museum. 
Appendix, p. 524. {Sessional Papers of the Commons, 1835. No. 479.) 
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by the present king. The Emperor Napoleon had formerly established 
at Versailles a collection of the works of living artists. 

A museum of vast historical value, designated Musee des Monument 
Frangais, was founded, in pursuance of a decree of the National Assembly, 
in 1790. It owed much — especially in respect of its admirable arrange- 
ment — to the indefatigable exertions of its director, M. Alexandre* Lenoir. 
Shortly after the Restoration, this Museum was broken up. It was 
located in the Convent of the Pettis Auguttiiu, the site of which is now 
occupied by the Ecole Spiciale des Beaux Arts. 

VIII. Exposition db l'Industrie Fbahcaisb. 

This periodical exhibition, which has given so powerful a stimulus 
to the artistic and manufacturing industry of France, is one of the 
many existing institutions which that country owes to the Revolution 
of 1789. 

The first exhibition took place in the Champ de Mars on the Fftte de 
la Ripublique, 22d Sept. 1798, under the direction of Count N. L. Fran- 
cois de Neufchateau, then Minister of the Interior, who appears to have 
originated the idea. Three exhibitions took place under the government 
of Napoleon, three under the Restoration, and three have been held since 
the Revolution of July— the last of them during the present year (1844) 
in a temporary building erected for the occasion. The cost of this last 
exhibition is said to have exceeded thirty thousand pounds sterling. A 
large number of medals and other honorary distinctions were bestowed on 
the most deserving exhibitors. 

In 1798, the number of exhibitors was 110 } in 1844, 8969. Under 
the present government the exhibition is made once in five years.' 

This note, which has already exceeded its anticipated limits, will, it is 
thought, be most fitly closed with an abstract of so much of the French 
Budget, for the service of the year 1843, as relates to the encouragement 
and diffusion of the fine arts. 

This Budget, it must be observed, is entirely independent of the sums 
assigned for the maintenance of the Museums of the Louvre, the Luxem- 
bourg, Versailles, &c. f which are charged upon the civil list. 



» Villeneuve and Carette : Recueil des Lois, tyc. Vol. x. p. 1004, note. 
Dulaure : Histoire de Paris. Tom. ix. p. 128. 

For an account of this important exhibition in the years 1834 and 1839 respect- 
ively, see Baron Charles Dupin's Rapport du Jury Central, Sfc. 3 torn. {Paris, 
1836-7. 8vo.) ; and the Exposition des Produits de l'Industrie Francaise: Rapport 
du Jury Central. 3 torn. (Paris, 1839, &c. 8vo.) A brief abstract of the former 
will be fouud in Edwards's Administrative Economy qf the Fine Arts in England.— 
Appendix, pp. 365-3CtJ. 
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" Department of the Minister of the Interior : —s 
I. Schools of thk Fink Arts. 

Kranct. 

1 , Academy of the Fine Arts at Rome 1 10,000 

2, Royal and Special School of the Fine Arts at Paris 1 15,000 

3, Free Schools of Design, viz. 

<• Paris, for boys 22,000 

for girls 8,900 

Lyons 10,000 

Dyon 9,600 

Assistance to other schools in the 

departments 4,000 

64,500 

II. Works of Art. 
Works of art and casts 100,000 

Purchase and carriage of marble for works of art . 65,000 

Medals to commemorate remarkable events, and 

other works 35,000 

200,000' 

III. Encouragements. # 

Encouragements to the fine arts 175,000 

Subscriptions to various works concerning the fine arts . . 136,000 

Department of the Minister of Public Instruction.* 

Institute. 

§4, Academy of the Fine Arts k 87,000 

877,500 or £35,100 

Conservatoire, and schools of arts and trades « 828,000 

„ for establishing pupils thereof 94,000 

922,000 or £36,808 

For preservation of ancient historical monuments 600,000 or £24,000." 

Addition to the Account of the Manufactory of the Gobbuks. § 267, ante. 

" The first establishment of a manufacture of tapestries in France is 
due to Henry IV., and to his worthy minister, Sully. Letters-patent 
were issued in January 1607, for the establishment of such a manufactory 
('facon de Flandret ') in the Faubourg St. Germain, under the direction 

of Marc Comans and Francois La Planche It was only in 

November 1667, that Colbert gave to this manufacture a special pro- 
tection and an assured existence, by placing it in its present locality, 



i See Projets de Lois pour la fixation des Recettes, et des Depenses de VExercice 
1843. P. 374. (Parts, 1842. 4to.) 

« Part of a sum of 400,000 francs (16,000/.) assigned to "works of art, and 
decoration of public buildings." 

• See Projets de Lois pour la fixation des Recettes, et des Depenses de V Exerace 
1843. P. 346. 

k Ibid. p. 420. . 

• Independently of its share of the " expenses common to the five academies." 
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known long before under the name of Gobelins. This name has led into 
error nearly all who have written upon the origin of this manufacture. 
They have confounded it with another contiguous and patrimonial 
manufacture, originally devoted merely to dyeing, by a family of the 
name of Gobelin, established there as early as 1450. Jean Glucq .... 
was proprietor of this manufactory when Colbert established that of the 

tapestries Glucq's manufacture continued separately." — Notice 

sur la Manufacture Nationals de Tapisseries des Gobelins. Far C. A. 
Guillaumot, directeur de cette manufacture, &c. (Paris, An. vm. 
[1800.] 8vo. Pp. 5, 6.) 



Note C, p. 239. 
Table shbwinq the Progressive Increase or Visitors at 
the British Museum. 

« 

The British Museum was opened, according to the present regulations 
for public admission, on the 23d April, 1810. 

The Townley Gallery, and the other parts of the Museum, three days 
in the week, viz. Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, for the free admission 
of all persons of decent appearance, from whom nothing was required but 
the inscription of their names in a book kept for the purpose. There was 
no limit as to numbers, between the hours of ten and four (the time of 
shutting the house), which time now extends to seven in the evening, 
during the months of May, June, July, and August. 

The number of persons who have visited the Museum, — exclusive of 
the readers, of the artists in the Gallery, and of the visitors to the 
Print-Room, for scientific purposes — during the respective years from 
1808 to 1843, was as follows :— 



Y««r.. 




No. orPtraoni. 


Y«»rt. 




No. of FmoM. 


YtUt. 




No. of Person*. 


1808 


• • 


15,390 


1820 




62,543 


1832 




147,896 


1809 


• • 


15,197 


1821 


■ • 


91,151 


1833 


• * 


210,495 


1810 


• < 


29,152 


1822 




98,801 


1834 


» • 


237,666 


1811 




27,479 


1623 




89,825 


1835 


■ ■ 


289,104 


1812 


• • 


31,309 


1824 


• • 


112,804 


1836 


• • 


383,157 


1813 


• • 


25,030 


1825 


* ■ 


127,643 


1837 




321,151 


1814 


■ ■ 


33,074 


1826 




123,302 


1838 




266,008 


1815 




35,581 


1827 




79,131 


1839 




280,850 


1816 


• » 


40,500 


1828 


* * 


81,228 


1840 


• • 


247,929 


1817 


■ • 


50,172 


1829 


- • 


68,101 


1841 


• • 


319,374 


1818 


• ■ 


63,253 


1830 




68,802 


1842 


• • 


547,718 


1819 


• • 


53,614 


1831 


• ■ 


75,164 


1843 




517,440 



To which, if the students that have visited the Reading-Room, the 
Print-Room, and the Gallery of Antiquities, for scientific purposes, be 
added, it will increase the number admitted in 1843 to 601,440. 
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Addition al Note D, p. 253. 
Ow the Acquisition to England or the Orleans Gallert. 

It is recorded that, when the collection of King Charles the First 
came to be sold by order of the House of Commons in 1649, deputies 
from Spain, Sweden, and Flanders came to purchase, and actually carried 
out of the country the greater part of the invaluable treasures which 
formed that magnificent collection. The Spanish ambassador, Cardena, 
alone, purchased as many pictures and other valuables as, being conveyed 
to Corunna, required eighteen mules to carry them to Madrid. 

But the consequences of the French Revolution of 1789 having 
brought a vast number of works of art into the market, which had for 
centuries decorated the altars of churches deemed inviolably sacred, or 
adorned the palaces of the great, as memorials of ancient wealth and 
splendour, England, in its turn, was again enriched by becoming the 
depository of the greater part of those treasures. The Duke of Orleans 
(Philip Egalite), in 1792, sold the pictures of the Palais Royal (485 in 
number) : those of the Italian and French schools, for 750,000 livres ; 
and those of the Flemish, Dutch, and German schools, for 350,000 livres. 
They were brought to London. 

The principal part of that magnificent collection consisted of the 
Italian schools, which, together with those of the French school, were 
purchased by the late Mr. Bryan on the part of the late Duke of 
Bridgewater, the late Earl of Carlisle, and the late Duke of Sutherland 
(then Earl Gower), at the price of 43,000/. 

When this purchase, which secured to England one of the most 
valuable acquisitions of modern times, was concluded, the three noblemen 
who had become its proprietors determined to select ninety-four of the 
pictures for their own private collections, and to sell the others by private 
contract. 

To effect this purpose, the entire of the purchase (295 pictures) were 
exhibited in 1798 in rooms belonging to Mr. Bryan in Pall Mall, and at 
the Lyceum in the Strand. 

The pictures reserved by the original purchasers were valued by Mr. 
Bryan at 39,000 guineas. Those sold by private contract during the 
exhibition produced 31,000 guineas; and the residue, sold afterwards by 
Mr. Cox, produced, together with the receipt of the exhibition, about 
10,000/. 

Thus a valuable collection of pictures was gratuitously acquired by 
the original English purchasers, as a bonus, and was a just reward to 
them for having secured these valuable works to Britain. 

That portion of the Orleans Collection which consisted of the Flemish, 
Dutch, and German schools, was purchased, in 1792, by Mr. Thomas More 
Slade, for the late Lord Kinnaird, Mr. Morland, and Mr. Hammersly, in 
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conjunction with himself. They were 113 in number, and were, in 1793 
sold in London by auction. 

The Orleans Collection was next succeeded by that of the French 
minister, M. de Calonne, which consisted of 359 pictures. By the dis- 
persion of the pictures of these two collections in England (says Waagcn) 
a taste for fine pictures was increased in an astonishing manner, and 
succeeding years afforded the most various and rare opportunities of 
worthily gratifying this taste. 

Scarcely was a country overrun by the French, when Englishmen, 
skilled in the arts, were at hand with their guineas. 

While the English profited by the circumstances of the times to 
collect works of art in Italy, Belgium, Holland, and Spain, they by no 
means lost sight of France, where they had made such a splendid com* 
mencement of all their operations by the acquisition of the Orleans 
Gallery. 

In proportion as the number of capital pictures which gradually 
came to England increased, the more did a taste for them spread, so that 
the demand becoming greater, the prices continued to rise. The natural 
consequence was, that whoever in Europe wished to sell pictures of great 
value sought to dispose of them in England. Accordingly, the number 
of pictures consigned to England became astonishingly great.* 



Notb E, p. 253. 

Sale Catalogue of the Shakspeake Gallery. 

So rapid was the sale of the tickets of Boydell's Lottery, that, on the 
day of the alderman's death, December 1 2th, 1 804, at the age of eighty-five, 
not one of them remained unsold. The lottery was drawn 28th January, 
1805. The principal prize was the Shakspeare Gallery, pictures, and 
estate, which fell to the lot of Mr. Tassie, modeller, of Leicester Square, 
who sold the property by auction. The following is a reprint of the 
sale catalogue, together with the prices the different works produced : — 



Sold for 

£. $. d. 

10 10 0 

5 IS 6 

4 4 0 

4 4 0 

2 12 6 

13 13 0 

7 17 6 

9 19 6 



FIRST DAY'S SALE, 



Kirk . . 
Kirk . . 
Edwards . 
K. Porter 
K. Porter 
Sinirke . 
Smirke 
Westall . 



1 Troilus unci Cressida . 

2 The Moor-Nurse and Child 

3 Valentine and Silvia . 

4 Volumnia and Virgilia . 

5 Aufiflius and Coriolanus . 

6 The King rebuking Falstaff 

7 Prince He 

8 Antonio 



lenry'8 apology . 
conducted to prison 



John Mehux, Esq. 
Thomas Pares, Esq. 

— Gladstone, Esq. 
John Mehux, Esq. 

— Crome, E9q. 
John Mehux, Esq. 

— Norman, Esq. 

— Crome, Esq. 



* Sec Buchanan's Memoirs of Painting. Vol. ii. pp. 240, et seq. (Lond. 
1824. 8vo.) ; and Works of Art and Artists in England, by Dr. Waagbn. Trans- 
lated by H. E. Lloyd. Vol. I. pp. 48-50. 
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Sold for 
£. t. d. 
110 6 
4 14 6 



4 14 6 
10 10 0 
15 15 0 



Painters. 
Westall . . 



Hamilton 
Westall . 
Westall . 



Pictures. Purchasers. 
9 Bassanio and Portia . . . John Green, Esq. 

10 Lady Grey supplicating King Ed- 

ward for the restoration of her 

husband's lands ... — Crome, Esq. 

11 Queen Margaret and Suffolk . . — Cromc, Esq. 

12 Henry VIII. and Archbp. Cranmer Mr. Brown. 

13 Wolsey disgraced, and receiving the 

discovered Paper from Hen. VIII. John Mehux, Esq. 



Bas-Reliefs. 



4 

3 



4 0 

3 0 



Hon.Mra.Damer 14 Antony and Cleopatra 
Hon.Mrs.Damer 15 Coriolanus's Triumphal 



— Bacon, Esq. 
. — Bacon, Esq. 



8 18 6 


Fuseli . . 


7 7 0 


Fuseli . . 




Wheatley . 


5 16 6 


Wheatley . 


9 9 0 


Smirke . . 


10 10 0 


Smirke 


5 5 0 


Hamilton . 


5 15 6 


Hamilton 


7 17 6 


Westall . . 


8 8 0 


Westall . 


11 11 0 


Smirke . . 


9 9 0 


Smirke 


5 5 0 


Hamilton 


6 16 6 


Hamilton 


21 0 0 


M. Brown . 


10 10 0 


Boydell . 



5 5 0 

12 1 6 

30 9 0 
25 4 0 

42 0 0 

40 19 0 
74 11 0 

43 1 0 
18 18 0 
78 15 0 



Boydell . . . 

Stothard . . . 

Hamilton . . 
Hamilton . . 
Northcote . . 

Westall . . . 

Smirke . . . 

Smirke . . . 
Wheatley . . 
William Hodges 



63 0 0 William Hodges 



21 0 0 

21 0 0 

17 17 0 

106 1 0 

24 3 0 



Graham . . 
Rigaud . . 
Westall . . 
Northcote . 
Petcra . . 



16 Henry V. discovering the con- 

spirators .... 

17 Puck, or Robin Goodfellow . 

18 Antonio, Hero, and Beatrice. 

19 Barochio, Conrad, and Watchmen 

20 Hotspur and Lady Percy 

21 Falstaff on the field of battle 

22 Queen Margaret and Prince Edward 

taken prisoners .... 

23 The Duke of York consulting with 

Salisbury and Warwick . 

24 Queen K at herine attended by Griffith 

and Patience .... 

25 The Ghost appearing to Hamlet in 

the Queen's chamber 

26 Trinculo and Caliban 

27 Angelo and Isabella . 

28 Mortimer and Richard 

in the Tower 

29 Joan of Arc .... 

30 Richard II. resigning the Crown to 

Bolingbroke .... 

31 The Interview in the Temple Gar- 

dens between the Earl of Somer- 
set and Richard Plantagenet . 

32 Desdemona justifying herself to the 

Council 

33 The Meeting of Othello and Desde- 

mona on the Platform at Cyprus 

34 Rosalind discovering herself 

35 Cymbeline and Imogen . 

36 King Edward with his Queen Eliza- 

beth, and their Infant Prince 

37 The reception of Cardinal Wolsey 

at the Abbey at Leicester 

38 The examination of Conrad and 

Barochio ..... 

39 Falstaff examining Prince Henry 

40 Theseus and Hippolyta 

41 The forest of Arden with the 

wounded stag .... 

42 The Grove Scene before Portia's 

House, with Lorenzo and Jessica 

43 Othello and Desdemona 

44 The death of Hotspur . 

' 45 Lady Macbeth .... 

46 Prince Arthur and Hubert in prison 

47 Mrs. Page and Mrs. Ford reading 

Falstaff** love-letters 



John Green, Esq. 
John Green, Esq. 

Mr. Brown. 
Mr. S packman. 
J. E. Steers, Esq. 

John Green, Esq. 

Mr. Brown. 

Mr. 



Michael Bryan, Esq. 
Dr. Westrop. 
Michael Bryan, Esq. 

Mr. Salteri. 
Dr. Westrop. 

Sir Charles Burrell. 



— Callender, Esq. 

Thomas Pares, Esq. 

Robert Bowyer, Esq. 
John Green, Esq. 
Sir Charles Burrell. 

Colonel Sneyd. 

Robert Bowyer, Esq. 

Michael Bryan, Esq. 
John Green, Esq. 

— Gladstane, Esq. 

Sir Charles Burrell. 

Mr. Newton. 

Sir Charles Burrell. 

Thomas Pares, Esq. 

— Blachford, Esq. 
Miss Lin wood. 

A. Pax ton, Esq. 
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Sold for 
£. $. d. 
40 19 0 



10 10 0 Ripmd 



Painters. 



6. Hamilton 
Opie . » 

FuseK . . 
Opie 



17 17 0 
52 10 0 

38 17 0 
40 19 0 
21 0 0 
12 12 0 



113 8 0 Northcote 



1219 12 6 



Pictures. 

48 The Meeting of Hotspur, Worcester, 
Mortimer, and Glendower, at the 
Archdeacon's House, in Wales 
. 49 The Discovery, from the Comedy of 
Errors ..... 
50 Voramnia supplicating Coriolanus 
.51 Talbot and the Countess in Au- 
vergnes Castle .... 
52 The Ghost appearing to Hamlet 
. 53 Juliet in the Trance 

54 Macbeth and the Witches . 
. 55 Cardinal Wolsey and Campion's 
visit to Queen Katharine . 
56 Richard II. and Bolingbroke's En. 
try into London 



Purchasers. 



John Green, Esq. 

— Gladstane, Esq. 

— Gladstane, Esq. 

W. Lygon, Esq. M.P. 

— Nicholson, Esq. 
John Green, Esq. 
T. Pares, Esq. 

— Gladstane, Esq. 

The Armourers and 
Braziers' Company. 



Sold for 
£. s. d. 



5 


15 6 


Howard 


9 


9 0 


Howard 


9 


9 0 


ft. Fortcr 


11 


11 0 


Westall . 


7 


7 0 


Westall 


8 18 6 


Hamilton 


7 


7 0 


Hamilton 


5 


15 6 


Wheatley 


5 


5 0 


Whcatley 


9 


9 0 


Smirke . 


10 


10 0 


Smirke 


2 


12 6 


Boydcll . 


3 


13 6 


Boydell 


16 


5 6 


Fuseli . 


13 13 0 


Miller . 



11 11 0 
8 18 6 



Downman . 
Boydell 



11 
8 



0 6 
8 0 
12 12 0 
5 15 6 
0 6 



11 

9 
9 



9 0 
9 0 



9 9 0 
14 3 6 

8 18 6 
10 10 0 



SECOND DAY'S SALE, 
May 18, 1805. 



• • • 



• . « 



. . . 



Tresham . . 
Hamilton . . 
Tresham . . 
Westall . . . 
Westall . . . 

Smirke . . . 
Smirke . . . 

Hamilton . . 
Hamilton . . 
Westall . . . 
Smirke . . . 



1 Timon leaving Athens . 

2 Timon rewarding the Poets and 

Painters .... 

3 Pembroke, Salisbury, Bagot, and 

Falconbridge, discovering the 
body of Prince Arthur 

4 Posthumus, Jachimo, and Philario 

5 The Ghost of Banquo appearing to 

Macbeth 

6 Ferdinand and Miranda 

7 Olivia, Viola, and Maria . 

8 The Countess and Helena . . 

9 The King, Helena, and Lords 

10 King Lear, Kent, and Fool, enter- 

ing the hovel .... 

1 1 Lear, Cordelia, and Kent . 

12 Dcsdemona asleep 

13 Othello and Desdemona . 

14 Falstaff, Doll Tearsheet, Prince, and 

Poins, at the Boar's Head, in 
Eastcheap .... 

15 Masquerade Scene in Romeo and 

Juliet 

16 Rosalind giving the chain to Orlando 

17 The Battle near Towton, in York- 

shire, between Henry VI. and 
Edward IV 

18 Antony, Cleopatra, and Attendants 

19 Prospero, Miranda, and Ariel . 

20 Cleopatra, Guards, and Attendants 

21 Ladv Macbeth walking in her sleep 

22 Richard III. exposing his arm to 

the Council .... 

23 Rosalind, Celia, and Oliver 

24 The King of France, Cordelia, Go- 

neril, and Regan 

25 Sebastian, Oliver, and Priest 

26 Sir Toby, Sir Andrew, and Maria . 

27 The Witches in Macbeth . 

28 Orlando and Adam 



William Fitch, Esq. 
John Fish, Esq. 

Mr. Graves. 

H. Tresham, Esq.R. A. 

Mr. Salteri. 
Dr. Westrop. 

— Forster, Esq. 
J. Conway, Esq. 
Mr. Salteri. 

H. Tresham, Esq.R. A. 

— Crome, Esq. 

— Forster, Esq. 
John Fish, Esq. 



W. Lygon, Esq. M.P. 



The Armourers and 
Braziers' Company. 

Mr. - ■ 



Mr. Salteri. 

— Atkins, Esq. 

— Atkins, Esq. 
John Fish, Esq. 

— Crome, Esq. 

Michael Bryan, Esq. 
J. Conway, Esq. 

Mr. Woodbura. 
A. Paxton, Esq. 
John Green, Esq. 
Michael Bryan, Esq. 
Michael Bryan, Esq. 
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Sold for 

£. $. d. 

9 19 6 

14 14 0 

9 9 0 

S3 12 0 

57 15 0 

42 0 0 

44 2 0 

87 3 0 

42 0 0 

55 13 0 



Westall 
Durno . 
Durno 

Miller . 

Hopner 

Smirke . 

Smirkc 



Hamilton 
Fuseli . . . 



43 1 0 Wheatley 



54 12 0 
65 2 0 
48 6 0 



Fuseli . . 
Romney . 
Northcote . 



15 15 0 WestaU . 



16 16 0 

17 17 0 
47 5 0 

105 0 0 
55 13 0 



Boydell . . 
Bovdell 
Wheatley 



Northcote 
Opie . . . 



52 10 0 Northcote 



19 19 0 

22 1 0 

23 2 0 

31 10 0 

42 0 0 

69 6 0 

131 5 0 



Opie . . 
Fuseli . . 
Peters . . 

Barry . . 
Stothard . 
Wright . 
West . . 



252 0 0 Smirke 



1767 13 6 



Sold for 
£. s. d. 
8 8 0 
13 2 6 



Pain tors. 
Ibbetson . 
I bbetson 



7 17 6 Woodford 

14 3 6 Hamilton 

15 15 0 Hamilton 

9 19 6 Rigaud . 



• • • 



• * • 



29 Brutus and Strato 

30 FaUtaff examining the Recruits 

31 FaUtaff in disguise, led out by Mrs. 

Page 

32 King Edward hunting at Middlc- 

hara Park, Yorkshire 

33 Pisauio and Imogen at Milford 

Haven 

34 Sir Hugh Evans, Pistol, Fenton, 

Mrs. Ford, and Mrs. Page, tor- 
menting FaUtaff in Windsor Park 

35 The Examination of Froth and 

Clown by Kscalus and Justice 

36 Leontes looking at the statue of 

Hermione . , . . 

37 Hero fainting in the church 

38 Titania and Bottom in the wood, 

from the Midsummer Night's 
Dream . . . . . 

39 Polixenes and Camillo disguised at 

the Shepherd's cottage 

40 Titania and Oberon . 

41 The Infant Shakspere . . . 

42 Mortimer and Richard Plantagenet 

in the Tower .... 

43 Cesar' s Ghost appearing to Brutus 

in the camp near Sardis . . 

44 Prince Henry taking the crown 

45 Prince Henry's apology 

4G Ferdinand and Miranda playing at 
chess ..... 

47 The Princes smothered in the Tower 

48 Leontes directing Antigonus to take 

away the infant Perdita 

49 The Battle near Sandal Castle and 

Wakefield, with the death of Ed- 
mund, earl of Rutland . 

50 Bolingbroke consulting the Spirits 

51 Lear turning away Cordelia 

52 The Processionof Henry VIII. with 

the infant princess Elizabeth 

53 Lear with the body of Cordelia . 

54 Masquerade Scene in Henry VIII. 

55 Prospero's Cell, with the vision 

56 Ophelia appearing before the King 

and Queen* .... 

57 Shakspere's Seven ages 



Mr. Brown. 
John Green, Esq. 

J. Sonne, Esq. R.A. 

Colonel Sneyd. 

John Green, Esq. 



Pares, Esq. 
John Banister, 



John Davenport, Esq. 
John Davenport, Esq. 



Marq. of Buckingham . 

Mr. Newton. 

Marq. of Buckingham. 

Michael Bryan, Esq. 



G. Stainforth, Esq. 



W. Laforest, Esq. 
John Green, Esq. 
John Green, Esq. 

H. Donaldson, Esq. 
P. W.Baker.Esq.M .P. 

G. Stainforth, Esq. 



John Green, Esq. 
Robert Bowyer, Esq. 
John Green, Esq. 

H.Tresham,Esq. R. A. 
John Green, Esq. 
W. Lygon, Esq. M.P. 
Earl of Balcarras. 

— Felton, Esq. 
Nath. Bailey, Esq. 



THIRD DAY'S SALE, 
Monday, May 20, 1805. 

Pictures. 

1 Katherine, Petruchio, and Hortcnsio 

2 Katherine, Petruchio, and (irumio 

3 Tamora, Lavinia, Demetrius, and 

Chiron 

4 Leontes and Hermione . . 

5 Paulina, Child, Leontes, and Anti- 

gonus ..... 

6 The Interview between Romeo and 

Juliet 



Purchasers. 

Mr. Newton. 
Mr. Newton. 

A. Paxton, Esq. 
John Green, Esq. 

John Green, Esq. 

John Green, Esq. 



* This picture was purchased by Mr. Felton, for the Museum at Philadelphia. 
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So 


Id for 




£. 


t. d. 


Painters. 


8 


8 0 


Stothard . . . 


6 


16 6 


Hamilton . . 


10 10 0 


rf.imilton t * 


9 19 6 


Westell • 


16 


16 0 


Westell . . . 


13 


2 6 


Wheatley . . 


9 


9 0 


Wheatley . 


94 


10 0 


Northcote . . 


215 


5 0 


Sir J. Reynolds 


25 


4 0 


West .... 


84 


0 0 


Wright . . . 
Smirke and Far- 


30 


9 0 



39 18 0 

8 8 0 

12 12 0 

7 17 6 
11 0 6 



rington 
Smirke . 

Westell . 

Westell . 

Wheatley . 
Wheatley 



26 5 0 Smirke 



12 12 0 

19 8 6 

5 15 6 

23 2 0 

29 8 0 

19 8 6 

22 1 0 



Smirke . 
Hamilton 

Hamilton 
Smirke 
Smirke . 

Westell . 
Westell . 



21 0 0 Smirke 



13 2 6 

53 11 0 

43 1 0 

52 10 0 

54 12 0 

47 5 0 

16 16 0 

73 10 0 

22 1 0 

64 1 0 

53 11 0 
57 15 0 
43 1 0 



Smirke . . 
Hamilton 

Hamilton . 
Wheatley . . 

Wheatley . 

Kirk . . - 

Raraberg . 
A. Kaufman 

Fuseli . . 

A. Kauffman 

Romney 
Peters . . . 
Peters . . 



Picture*. Purchasers. 

7 Valentine, Protheus, Silvia, and 

Julia T. Phillips, Esq. A. 

8 Richard II.'s return from Ireland J. Soane, Esq. R.A. 

9 The Duke and Duchess of York and 

Aumerle H.Tresham.Esq.R.A. 

10 Imogen in bed .... John Green, Esq. 

11 Imogen in boy's clothes . . T. Hammersley, Esq. 

12 Dull, Holnfernes, Sir Nathaniel, 

Janquenette, and Costard . J. Conway, Esq. 

13 The Princess and Ladies, from 

Love's Labour Lost . . . — Gladstone, Esq. 

14 The Murdered princes . . P.W.Baker,Esq.M.P. 

15 Puck, or Roliin Goodfcllow . . — Rogers, Esq. 

16 Orlando and Oliver* ... — Felton, Esq. 

17 Antigonus torn by the bear . . — Goodene, Esq. 

18 The Prince and Poiris robbing Fal- 

steff John Green, Esq. 

19 A Scene from the Taming of the 

Shrew — Sly with the Attendants — Allen, Esq. 

20 Antony weeping over the body of 

Caesar John Green, Esq. 

21 King Henry before the gates of 

Harfleur .... Mr. Graves. 

22 A Scene from the Comedy of Errors John Green, Esq. 

23 The Duke of Ephcsus, from the 

Comedy of Errors . . . — Page, Esq. 

24 Caius discovering Simple in the 

closet Dr. Westrop. 

25 Evans's examination of William . G. Stainforth, Esq. 

26 The Shepherd's cot, from the Win- 

ter's Tale .... Mr. Newton. 

27 Desdcmoua and Othello . . Thomas Pares, Esq. 

28 Ahhorson, Clown, and Provost . Michael Bryan, Esq. 

29 The Inn Yard, with Gadshill and 

Carriers George Nicol, Esq. 

30 Ophelia Dr. Westrop. 

31 King Philip, Constance, and Lewis, 

from King John . . Michael Bryan, Esq. 

32 Falsteff under Hearn's Oak, with 

Mrs. Ford and Page . . — Page, Esq. 

33 Juliet and her Nurse . . . G. Stainforth, Esq. 

34 A Scene from Twelfth Night . The Armourers and 

Braziers' Company. 

35 A Scene from Love's Labour Lost Mr. Newton. 

36 Katherine and Petruchio leaving 

Baptiste's house . . W. Smith, Esq. M.P. 

37 A Scene from All's Well that ends 

•Well W. Smith, Esq. M.P. 

38 The Duke discovering himself, a 

Scene from Measure for Measure John Green, Esq. 

39 Olivia, Maria, and Malvolio . . John Green, Esq. 

40 Diomede, Cressida, Troilus, and 

Ulysses William Burrell, Esq. 

41 Prospero, Miranda, Caliban, and 

Ariel John Green, Esq. 

42 Valentine, Protheus, Silvia, and 

Julia John Green, Esq. 

43 Cassandra raving . . . C. Greville, Esq. 

44 Hero, Ursula, and Beatrice . G. Stainforth, Esq. 

45 Falsteff in the buck basket . . G. Stainforth, Esq. 



• This picture was 



by Mr. Folton, for the 



at Philadelphia. 
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Sold for 

£. s. d. 



Painter*. 



69 6 0 Smirke 



• * • 



42 0 0 
37 16 0 
530 5 0 
32 11 0 

210 0 0 

78 15 0 

100 16 0 
52 10 0 
215 5 0 
378 0 0 

3194 12 6 



Smirke . . . 
Kirk . . . 
Sir J. Reynolds 
Opie . . . . 

Northcote . 

Northcote . . 

Tresham . . 
Romney . . . 
West ... 
Sir J. Reynolds 



Pictures. Purchasers. 

46 Ann Page inviting Master Slender 

to dinner .... 

47 Shylock, Jessica, and Launcelot 

48 Lavinia pursuing Lucius 

49 The death of Cardinal Beaufort 

50 Timon giving gold to Phrynia and 

Tim an dra .... 

51 Romeo, Juliet, and Paris, in the 

tomb of the Cnpulets 

52 The Interview of the young princes 

in London .... 

53 Antony and Cleopatra . 

54 Pro8pero and Miranda 

55 King Lear in the storm* 

56 Macbeth and Witches 

57 The Apotheosis of Shakspere. 

This fine piece of sculpture, 
Banks was paid five hundred 

Mr. Tassie (the fortunate proprietor of the Gallery) to 
be presented for a Monument over the remains of the 

venerable Alderman Boydell. This handsome 

been accepted by the family. 



W. Smith, Esq. M.P. 
W. Smith, Esq. M.P. 
John Green, Esq. 
Earl of Egremont. 

John Green, Esq. 

G. Stainforth, Esq, 

William Burrell, Esq. 
W. Smith, Esq. M.P. 
John Green, Esq. 
— Felton, Esq. 
, Esq. 



for which 
guineas 



is 



the late Mr. 
reserved by 



AMOUNT Of BACH DAY'S SALE. 

First Day, Friday, May 17 £1219 12 6 

Second Day, Saturday, — 18 1767 13 6 

Third Day, Monday, — 20 3194 12 6 

Total £6181 18 6 f 

" This," says an account of Boydell's lottery in the Projector, No. XLII. 
reprinted in the Gentlemwis Magazine, Vol. LXXV. p. 213, "was indeed a 
lottery, to which none of the objections usually advanced against that financial 
measure in general could with any propriety be applied. It endangered no 
man's morals and encouraged no dreams of avarice in low minds. We have 
heard of no labourers who have pawned their tools that they might have a 
chance to possess paintings or prints. No mechanic has starved his children, 
and no wife has defrauded her husband, to illustrate their hovel with scenes 
of Shakspeare or of Milton ; and no footman has robbed his master or taken 
to the highway that he might decorate his garret with the Houghton Collec- 
tion or the works of Hogarth. 

" Money was so entirely out of consideration that, except in the solitary 
instance of the gallery, it entered into no man's head that he could purchase 
the means of any gratification but what was connected with taste and liberality. 

" For once, therefore, we have seen a lottery of 22,000 tickets begun and 
ended without any advantage accruing to pawnbrokers, thief-takers, or gaolers, 



* This picture was purchased by Mr. Felton, for the Museum at Philadelphia, 
f The British Institution purchased, for 4500V., the lease of the Shakspeare Gallery.— See Genfs 
Mag. 1805. Part II. P. 747. 
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almost the only persons who are said to be gainers by a mode of raising 
money, to which, upon these accounts, let us hope government has 
recourse rather from necessity than choice." 

It should be borne in mind that, at the period to which this extract 
refers, several lotteries in a year received the sanction of government. 



Note F. 

List or Members or the Free Society or Artists, 
Omitted at p. 127. 
The following were the signatures to the Deed of the Free Society 
of Artists, enrolled in the Court of King's Bench, Hilary Term, 1763 
(No. 154) :— 



W. BeLlerg. 


J. Clayton. 


T. Swaine. 


R. Leigh. 


E. Stevens. 


G. James. 


J. Finlayson. 


D. Dodd. 


J. A. Grease. 


Art. Devis. 


N. Smith. 


J . George. 


John Williams. 


W. King. 


J. Fougeron. 


R. Chambers. 


G. Bickham. 


J. Butler. 


T. Payne. 


E. Hodgson. 


J. Scouler. 


W. Pether. 


J. Gandon. 


J. Parker. 


H. Millington. 


W. Smith. 


M. Mollian. 


John nail (.hngraver). 


G. smith. 


a. Kacksbrow. 


T. Keyse. 


J. Smith. 


J. Brewer. 


P. Dennott. 


R. Crosse. 


S. Summers. 


P. Barraud. 


J. Bacon. 


J. Gardner. 


J. Hood. 


W. Woollett (Engraver). 


H. R. Morland. 


W. Parry. 


S. Turner. 


J. Moore. 


W. Tomkins. 


D. Bond. 


J. Stuart. 


R. Pranker. 


J. Mortimer. 


T. Scheemaker. 


A. Vandermijn. 


G. Romney. 


T. F. Vandermeulen. 


S. Harvey. 


W. Daniel. 


A. Morcati. 


R. Terry. 


R. Cooper. 


J . Runcican. 


T. Redmond. 


T. Pingo. 


T. Allen. 


F. Aliamet (Engraver)* 


L. Pingo. 


R. Wilkins. 


A. Carpen tiers. 


T. Banks. 


N. Brown. 


F. Vanderndjn. 


J. Edwards. 


R. Baldwin. 


J. H. Sehaak. 


J. Williams. 


C. Phillips. 


C. Stuart. 


P. Pailton. 


R. Beesly. 


D. Serres. 


J. B as ire (Engraver).* 


J. N. Smeasters. 


w . r&rrs . 


J. Mason (Engraver). 


T. Simpson. 


A. Carpenter. 


T. Mitchell. 


S. Elmer. 


R. Pyle. 


A. Brunias. 


C. Barber. 


J. Scott. 


F. Towne, 


J. Cartwright. 


J. Cuenot. 


R. Roper. 


F. S. Ward. 


N. Read. 


J. Walsh. 


J . Trought. 



J. Donaldson. 



* Mr. Basire appears to have acted as secretary of this society. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

GENERAL SUMMARt OF THE PRECEDING HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE 

PATRONAGE OP BRITISH ART RETROSPECT OP THE PACTS WHICH 

HAVB BEEN ADDUCED IN ILLUSTRATION OP THE CHARACTER AND 
CONSTITUTION OP THE ROTAL ACADEMY, AND OP THE CONSEQUENCES * 
OP ITS ESTABLISHMENT AS AFFECTING THE MORAL AND ECONOMICAL 
POSniON OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
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"The highest value of the arts of design consists, not in their power 
to minister to the luxury and splendour of the few, but in their eminent 
capability to promote the fitting culture and education of all, — to contri- 
bute to what Milton calls * the breeding and cherishing into a people of 
the seeds of virtue and public civility.'" — Edward Edwards: The 
Administrative Economy of (he Fine Arts in England. (Lond. 1840.) 
Pp. 340-347. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The summary given in the fourth chapter, — extending 
to the period when the arts were taken under the nominal 
protection of the crown, — sets forth, that the revenue which 
resulted from the favourable consideration bestowed on ex- 
hibitions of modern works by the uneducated taste of the 
million, had spread a very beneficial influence over the 
character and position of the entire community of British 
artists ; and that, foremost amongst those beneficial results, 
was the charitable fund projected by the first exhibitors ; 
and afterwards, — what was far more important, from the 
tendency of its principles to sustain the national character of 
British artists above the degradation of pauperism, — the 
Free Society, enrolled in the Court of King's Bench. 

And the whole current of events in the rise and progress 
of British art and patronage, recorded up to the same period 
in the preceding pages, is presumed to be conclusive evi- 
dence that the leading artists lived in the midst of neglect, 
and sought to emancipate themselves by obtaining the pa- 
. tronage of the crown. 

They were themselves distinguished by talents and by 
genius, which had been cultivated in the private academy 
of St. Martin's Lane, and improved by travel. But they 
aimed at establishing a Royal Academy for the future educa- 
tion of artists, as though their own false position had been 
occasioned either by deficiency of talent or by deficiency of 
numbers ; instead of its having been the combined result of 

u 
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the absence of education in art amongst the people, of the 
fashion amongst the wealthy for the exclusive collection of 
ancient works, and of the want of knowledge on the part of 
those who ruled the State, as to the value of native talent in 
art to a great and commercial people. 

Not one of these, the real causes of the degradation of art 
and artists in Britain, was the project of the leading artists 
for placing themselves at the head of a Royal Academy, 
calculated to remove. On the contrary, an increase, under 
the sanction of the crown, in the number of artists, could 
only tend, whilst the new establishment conferred distinctions 
on the few who might preside over it, to add to the general 
degradation of the many. 

But, as nothing appeared on the part of the crown, the 
government, or the wealthy and powerful of this great nation, 
having any tendency to cherish art from patriotic motives, 
and as there was no reasonable hope of its being generally 
employed among the people until they became educated 
into a sense of its value, and assigned to talent that rank 
which it had acquired in other countries, it cannot be sur- 
prising that the project of the leading artists should appear 
to have been bounded by considerations of personal rather 
than of national advantages. 

George the Third had reigned eight years without having 
given one commission to either of the great painters by whom 
that portion of his reign was adorned, when, at length, not- 
withstanding so many attempts made in other countries to 
rear the arts by means of royal academies had failed, the 
king accorded to the artists the object of their long desire. 

But his majesty, instead of charging one of his re- 
sponsible advisers either to engage the assistance of parlia- 
ment in support of the project — so that the people might 
have been made sensible of the public value of the arts, — 
or otherwise to develope its fullest capabilities, and to pro- 
tect the rights of genius, confided all the national and 
personal interests of Britain in the rising arts to Mr. West, 
and to Messrs. Chambers, Moser, and Cotes, who were 
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thus enabled, by placing themselves at the head of a Royal 
Academy, to acquire distinctions for themselves and their 
friends ; thereby consummating their favourite project, with- 
out the arts having acquired through this royal patronage 
either of those influences so essential to the production of 
any national advantage, viz. the diffusion of a knowledge 
of art amongst the people, and public employment for 
genius whenever and wherever it might arise. 

It is, however, in evidence, that the alleged intention of 
the king was to patronise the arts, and " not to give 
encouragement to one set of men more than another ; " 1 
and, also, that the Royal Academy repeatedly proclaimed 
itself to be " supported by royal munificence."* 

Yet, notwithstanding these allegations, the Royal Aca- 
demy did, in fact, deny to all artists but those who con- 
tributed their works to its exhibition, and to all artists 
without exception, who belonged to any other society of 
artists in London, the capacity even of becoming candidates 
for the countenance of the crown through academic honours. 

Nor was this blow struck merely at the free exercise of 
the right of British artists to control the revenue arising 
from the exhibition of their own works ; for they were also 
denied any voice as to the places in the Academy's exhi- 
bition that might be assigned to them. 

The moral influence of the sacrifice exacted for the mere 
chance of acquiring that which is presumed to be the bare 
right of merit alone, must, of necessity, be bad. But for 
exhibitors to have no voice by representatives in the hanging 
committees, and, consequently, no check over them by re- 
sponsibility, is to place in danger alike the reputation of the 
artist and the sale of his works. This fact is so well known, 
that Sir Martin A. Shee says, "Two hostile generals can- 



1 Sec the king's reply to the petition of the Incorporated Society, 
quoted at p. 135, ante. 

s See the Advertisement prefixed to the Academy's Catalogue, quoted 
at p. 172, ante. 
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not manoeuvre with more dexterity to gain an advantageous 
position in the field, than two rival painters to secure the 
most conspicuous place in an exhibition-room. Invention is 
exhausted in concerting new peculiarities of picture and 
frame, to secure at once priority of impression and distinction 
of place ; and the spectator, who sometimes wonders at the 
awkward arrangement of an exhibition, is not aware that 
works are placed there, like men upon a chess-board, not by 
fancy or taste, but by design and stratagem." 3 

It may, therefore, surely be questionable whether the 
moral influence of those laws and regulations of the Royal 
Academy, which enabled it to overthrow the Incorporated 
Society, to root up the germ of mental independence existing 
in the Free Society, and to acquire for its own support the 
revenue of exhibiting the works of all the painters and 
sculptors of the kingdom, was practical manifestation of that 
royal " munificence " on which the Academy proclaimed 
itself to be based ; or, of the avowed intention of the king 
" to encourage the arts, without giving preference to one 
set of men more than another ; " or whether it was not, on 
the contrary, the practical manifestation of a total disregard 
of the rights of mental power, for the protection of which a 
royal establishment might well have been raised. 

Such, however, appear to have been the means by which 
the Royal Academicians worked their own will ; and such, 
ultimately, was the influence of the institution which they 
organised upon the gradually increasing body of British 
artists, that the loss of that revenue which the Academy 
had acquired threw them back, morally and socially, into the 
position from which its possession had once raised them. 

And the Academy having thus acquired all their means 
of preserving amongst themselves for the days of superannu- 
ation the fruit of that germ of provident care and inde- 
pendence which, during thirteen or more years, they had 



3 Element of Art. Canto V. Pp. 302, 303 ; note. 
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cherished with the fondest solicitude in the Free Society,* 
gave back, in charity, among such of them us were in 
need, aud presented the necessary petitions, the sum of 
one hundred pounds per annum. 5 

Thus it appears that the arts were connected with the 
crown, by raising an aristocracy of artists on a school of 
art, without providing employment, even for genius as it 
arose among the students ; and by monopolising, for the 
support of the royal establishment, the whole of that source 
of wealth which morally belongs to all British artists in 
common — i.e. the profits of exhibiting their own works. 

It cannot be questioned that the Royal Academy has 
counted amongst its members the most distinguished British 
artists of their time ; but whether these have been the fruit 
of academical culture, or whether, already possessing that 
genius and knowledge which had been developed in their 
respective localities throughout Britain, they were attracted 
to the royal establishment by the honours it imparts, the 
reader must judjje from the records to be found of their 
lives. But it should always be borne in mind that, ere the 
Academy arose, Hogarth, Wilson, Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
West, Bacon, Nollekins, Chambers, Stuart, Strange, Wool- 
len, Earlom, and others, adorned the country, — all of whom 
flourished within a period of about thirty years ; — and 
that, as Sir M. A. Shee says, " Painting is a craft and mys- 
tery not to be acquired by apprenticeship. Most of the 

4 It should be recollected by those persons who look critically at 
the constitution of this Society, that it arose under all the disadvantages 
of ignorance and inexperience of those data on which societies raised more 
recently, and having the same objects in view, have been based. At that 
time, Dr. Price's Tables were not calculated. 

* " And, still further, one hundred pounds charity was given away by 
the Academy, through the hands of its executive serviceable instrument, 
the President and Council. The said executive instrument was directed 
and governed in the distribution of that charity by the discretionary consi- 
deration of the majority of the recommendatory letters of the several aca- 
demicians, or the pressing necessities of the poor claimants stated in those 
letters."— Baket's Letter to the Society of Dilettanti. (1799.) App. p. 203. 

* 
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eminent painters of the present day were self-taught, and 
the ablest masters of the past will not be found amongst 
those who studied in the celebrated schools of Italy, but 
amongst those who formed them 

" Sound principles," he continues, " are to be acquired by 
the study of fine works only and the contemplation of nature. 
What you cannot learn from his pictures the painter will in 
vain endeavour to impart. A facility of managing the pencil 
is soon acquired by practice— instruction on this head is a 
go-cart to a child, and he who cannot learn to walk without 
such assistance may be assured that his genius is of a ricketty 
constitution, and deficient in the vigour necessary for the 
journey he would undertake. . . . 

" In art nothing can be justly termed knowledge but 
that which we have made our own by observation and ex- 
periment. The candid painter, who only is worthy of 
giving instruction, will confess that he has but little to 
impart. He cannot inoculate his taste, or transfuse his 
feelings. Whatever he values in himself he knows to be 
beyond the power of words to communicate ; what he pos- 
sesses he knows to have been obtained by self-effort, and to 
be attainable by no other means." 6 

Fuseli says, to the same effect : " We have now been in 
possession of an academy more than half a century, all the 
intrinsic means of forming a style alternate at our command, 
professional instruction has never ceased to direct the student, 
premiums are distributed to rear talent and stimulate emula- 
tion, and stipends are granted to relieve the wants of genius 
and finish education. And what is the result ? If we apply 
to our exhibition, what does it present in the aggregate but a 
gorgeous display of varied powers condemned, if not to the 
beasts, at least to the dictates of fashion and vanity ? What, 
therefore, can be urged against the conclusion that, as far as 
the public is concerned, the art is sinking, and threatens to 



8 Elements of Art. Canto I. Pp. 14-16; note. 
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si nk still deeper, from the want of demand for great and 
significant works ? Florence, Bologna, Venice, each taken 
singly, produced in the coarse of the sixteenth century 
alone more great historic pictures than all Britain taken 
together from its earliest attempts at painting to the present 
time."* 

That the connexion of the arts with the crown com- 
prehended no attempt at diffusing among the people the 
intellectual and moral advantages of an acquaintance with 
historical art, is rendered evident by the events narrated in 
the preceding pages ; 8 

That it did not, by establishing local schools, or other- 
wise, infuse the powers of art into British manufactures, so 
as to enable them to rival the productions of other countries, 



T Fusbu's Lecture*, delivered at the Royal Academy. Lecture xii. 
(London, 1830. 4to.) Fuseli says also in the same lecture, "The effect 
of honours and rewards has been insisted on as a necessary incentive to 
artists ; they indeed, ought to be, they sometimes are, the result of supe- 
rior powers ; but accidental or partial honours cannot create genius, nor 
private profusion supply public neglect. No genuine work of art ever 
was, or ever can be produced but for its own sake. If the artist do not 
conceive to please himself he never will finish to please the world." The 
reader will find other opinions of eminent men on the subject of acade- 
mies quoted in the notes at pp. 196, 240. 

' Exception should, perhaps, be made in favour of the sanction ac- 
corded by the crown to the proposition of the artists to decorate St. Paul's 
Cathedral with pictures, from fifteen to twenty feet high, at their own 
expense. (See pp. 217-220, ante). Compare Barry : After saying that 
patronage and encouragement have been shamefully wasted in defacing 
every species of national worth, he continues:—" In the last reign, to 
use the words of one of the greatest ornaments this country has to boast, 
it appears from the Report of the Committee for inquiry into the conduct 
of Robert, Earl of Orford, that no less than fifty thousand, seventy-seven 
pounds, eighteen shillings, were paid to authors, and printers of news- 
papers, such as Free Britons, Daily Courants, Corn-cutters' Journals, Ga- 
zetteers, and other political papers, between Feb. 10, 1731, and Feb. 10, 
1741 ; which shews the benevolence of one great minister to have ex- 
pended for the current dulness of ten years, double the sum that gained 
Louis XIV. so much honour during a reign of seventy, in annual pen- 
sions to learned men all over Europe. Our religious distractions in the 
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in point of taste, has also been demonstrated by facts, deve- 
loped much more recently 9 J^ian the period to which this 
summary refers ; 

And that it treated the arts merely as luxuries for the 
wealthy, without even the most remote aim at calling forth 
their highest capabilities for the national honour, appears to 
be rendered unquestionable by the notorious absence of 
public and national commissions to artists generally, and by 
the evidence which has been herein advanced of the especial 
negleet of engraving — whose very essence is expansion and 
diffusion, — and of that peculiar treatment of its professors, 



reign of Charles I., and the succeeding Stuarts, and the (perhaps neces- 
sary) party enterprise since, have, cither for their own furtherance, or 
opposition to their rivals, almost wholly absorbed the public attention, 
and have been such an occupation to all our leading men and great 
families, as left the arts little to expect, either from their taste or muni- 
ficence." — Bakby's Lectures, Lecture i. (Works, Lond. 1809, 4to. p. 377). 

B " In taking a general view of the subject before them, the Committee 
advert with regret to tbfc inference they are obliged to draw from the 
testimony they have received, that, from the highest branches of poetical 
design down to the lowest connexion between design and manufactures, 
the arts have received little encouragement in this country. The want 
of instruction in design among our industrious population, the absence of 
public and freely open galleries containing approved specimens of art, the 
fact that only recently a National Gallery has even been commenced 
among us, have all combined strongly to impress this conviction on the 
minds of the members of the Committee. In many despotic countries 
far more developement has been given to genius, and greater encourage- 
ment to industry, by a more liberal diffusion of the enlightening influence 
of the arts. Yet, to us, a peculiarly manufacturing nation, the connexion 
between art and manufactures is most important; and for this merely 
economical reason, were there no higher motive, it equally imports us to 
encourage art in its loftier attributes ; since it is admitted that the cul- 
tivation of the more exalted branches of design tends to advance the 
humblest pursuits of industry, while the connexion of art with manu- 
factures has often developed the genius of the greatest masters in design. 

" The want of instruction experienced by our workmen in the arts is 
strongly adverted to by many witnesses. This deficiency is said to be 
particularly manifest in that branch of our industry which is commonly 
called the fancy trade ; more especially in the silk-trade ; and most of 
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which first cuts them off from the family of artists, and then 
compassionately assigns to six associate engravers of the 
Academy, seats behind the" Academicians — from which 
none, whatever their merit, are to advance — as if to impress 
upon their minds the position of deference they ought to 
hold in all intercourse between themselves and the professors 
of all the other branches of the liberal arts. 

Various and very contradictory statements have been 
authoritatively put forth at different times by the Royal 
Academy as to its own character and position. At one 
time its secretary, Mr. Howard, represents it as a '* pri- 



all, probably, in the riband manufacture. Mr. Martin, the celebrated 
painter, complains of the want of correct design in the china trade ; 
Mr. Papworth, an eminent architect, of its absence in the interior deco- 
rative architecture of our houses, and in furniture : hence the adoption 
of the designs of the era of Louis XV., commonly dignified with the 
name of Louis XIV., a style inferior in taste and easy of execution. To 
a similar want of enlightened information in art, Mr. Cockerell attributes 
the prevailing fashion for what is called the Elizabethan architecture ; a 
style which, whatever may be the occasional excellencies of its execution, 
is undoubtedly of spurious origin. 

" This scanty supply of instruction is the more to be lamented, 
because it appears that there exists among the enterprising and laborious 
classes of our country an earnest desire for information in the arts. To 
this fact, Mr. Howell, one of the factory-inspectors, has borne ample 
testimony. Mr. Morrison, a member of the House of Commons, has 
given evidence to the same effect. The ardour for information is ap- 
parent in Birmingham, Sheffield, and in London ; and the manufacturing 
workmen in the neighbourhood of Coventry have, to their great honour, 
specifically petitioned the House of Commons for instruction in design. 

" It has too frequently, if not uniformly, occurred, that the witnesses 
consulted by the Committee have felt themselves compelled to draw a 
comparison more favourable, in the matter of design, to our foreign 
rivals, and especially to the French, than could have been desired, either 
by the Committee or the witnesses." — Report from the Select Committee on 
Arts and their connexion with Manufactures, 1836, pp. 3, 4. (Sessional 
Papers of the Commons, No. 568.) 

The evidence before this committee of Mr. Jobson Smith, manufac- 
turer, of Sheffield, and of Mr. Wyon, R.A, die engraver, relative to 
our productions at Birmingham, are perhaps still more decisive. 
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vate society " enjoying exclusive privileges under royal pro- 
tection, rather than as a body acting for public objects, and 
holding itself responsible to public opinion and control. 10 
At another time Sir M. A. Shee, when speaking of the 
Academy's Exhibition, describes that body as " a public 
institution " in the following terms : — " Whatever," he says, 
" may be its influence upon the arts or the artist, the 
Exhibition is the support of the Academy. With a disinter- 
estedness unexampled in any other age or country, a body of 
artists have combined their efforts, and devoted the fruit of 
their labours, not (as the promoters of other exhibitions have 
justifiably done 11 ) to their own emolument, but to the 
maintenance of a public institution, which ought rather to 
have supported them than to have been supported by 
them." 1 * > 

\ . 

10 In 1834 Air. Howard, Secretary to the Royal Academy, who, it is 
presumed, ha^ig at that time performed the duties of his office during 
twenty-four yejtrs (he having heen elected to it in 1810), knew well, not 
merely the constitution of the royal establishment, but also the pulsation 
of every member, a^o all that relates to its affairs, gave evidence before 
the Select Commrfffie on Official Houses. From the Report of which 
Committee the following is an extract : — 

44 4 Do you conceive that the public have any control over the Royal 
Academy?* 

4 1 conceive not ; for we have never had any funds from the public.' 

* What objection could there be to your being under the control of 
the public, who are so much interested in every thing relating to the arts V 

4 I conceive, if it is put under the superintendence of government, the 
government should pay its expenses ; because, in all other societies, the 
artists derive the profits of their exhibitions.' 

* "Would it be very detrimental to the Royal Academy if the public 
were to take that sort of concern and appoint the officers ?' 

4 1 conceive so ; for, at present, we are under the superintendence and 
control of the king only : he confirms all appointments. In fact, it is a 
private society, but that it supports a school that is open to the public' " 
—Second Report of the Select Committee on Official Houses, 1834. (Ses- 
sional Papers of the Commons, No. 558.) Question 922. 

11 This was written about the time the Water-Colour Exhibitions were 
established. — See Additional Notes B and C at the end of this chapter. 

19 Elements of Art Canto V. Pp. 305, 6 ; note. 
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More recently, Mr. Howard affirmed (in his examination 
before the Select Committee of 1836 on Arts and Manufac- 
tures), that " it is not true, as asserted, that the money pro- 
duced by the Exhibition is, in a great measure, raised by 
the works of the artists not members of the Academy. 
It is not the number, but the excellence of the works ex- 
hibited which is the attraction of the public/' " While Sir 
Martin Shee said before the same committee, " If the public 
are competent to single out and discover talent themselves, 
it is in vain to talk of the distinction of R.A. ; but it is be- 
cause the public are ignorant to an extraordinary degree 
upon the subject of the arts — it is because even those who 
are considered as the enlightened class of society, who are 
even considered competent to legislate upon all other points, 
are incompetent judges of the arts, that it is necessary tjiat 
it should be reserved for artists to decide as to who are 
entitled to academic advantages." 1 * 

To the first passage quoted from Sir M. A. Shee, it may 
suffice to reply that it takes account neither of the honour 
and power acquired by the Academicians fr^n the royal esta- 
blishment, — which more than repay thenr^or contributing 
their works to the Exhibition in aid of its support, — nor of 
the claim which they, and they alone, have upon its funds 
for protection, when superannuated, as matter of right." 15 



n Report of the Select Committee on Arts, Sfc. ut supra. Ques- 
tion 2117. 

" Report, Sfc. vt supra. Question 2005. 

** In another place, Sir M. A. Shee speaks of the "sacrifices" of the 
Royal Academicians. If, then, the contribution of their works to the 
Exhibition — and there is no other way in which the Academicians can be v 
truly said to "support" the Academy — be so great a "sacrifice" on the 
part of the forty, who, by its means, secure for themselves those great 
objects of human desire, honour, and power (and so much of the latter 
as, in Sir Martin's own words, " to have the interests of our rivals in our 
hands, and bold the means to injure or to serve what must be the 
"sacrifice" on the part of the five or six hundred, whose contributions 
obtain for them neither the one nor the other ? Nor are these— even in 
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To Mr. Howard it may be replied : first, that as the 
Royal Academicians have never ventured to make an 
exhibition of their own works alone, he affirms that of 
which no proof can be given ; and secondly, that, if an 
opinion on this point be formed from the mere probabilities 
of the case, growing out of the fact, — demonstrated by many 
recorded events and so strongly insisted upon by Sir Martin 
Shee in the evidence which has been quoted — that few persons 



addition to the great guarantee, noticed above, of future independence in 
case of need — the only rewards with which Academicians are favoured. 

Mr. Edwards, in his Letter to Sir Martin Archer Shee on the Reform 
of the Royal Academy (1839. Printed for Private Circulation), states 
that "The average receipts of the Exhibition amounted, up to 1836, to 
about 5,000/. a-year (since its removal to the new gallery they are under- 
stood to have very greatly increased) ; and the total amount of revenue 
received by the Academy since its first establishment, up to the same 
period,* to about 260,000/. It is to be regretted that no annual accounts 
have ever been published of the disposal of this revenue ; but, as nearly 
as the evidence affords data for its calculation, it may be stated as 
follows : « t j Ag assembly of Honour. 

1, In official salarQt necessary to this function . . about £28,000 

2, annual dinner to the patrons of art, &c. . . „ 20,000 

3, pensions to members and their families .... „ 12,000 

4, miscellaneous expenses „ 6,800 

£66,800 

2. Schools. 

5, In official salaries to keeper, professors, &c. . . about 36,500 

6, other expenses ,, 36,000 

7, travelling students 4,500 

77,000 

3. Exhibition. 

8, In expenses of exhibition {including committee 

of arrangement) about 45,000 

9, benevolent fund for exhibitors, being non- 

members „ 20,000 

65,000 

£20 8,000 

10, Funded property, for continuance of pensions to Academicians, 

&c 52,000 

Total., about £260,800." 

Letter, frc. t pp. 36, 37. 



* Namely, from 1769 to 1836 ; a period of sixty -eight years. 
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can appreciate the higher efforts of art (allowing, for the 
argument's sake, vast superiority on the part of the Aca- 
demicians), whose shillings, therefore, will go but a little 
way, abundant reason will be found for the belief that, to 
the works of non-members, the Exhibition owes no small 
portion of its attractiveness in the eyes of the general public. 

If, therefore, either the circumstances in which the royal 
establishment originated, the various grades of talent among 
the five or six hundred contributors to its yearly exhibitions, 
the vast range of the connexion of these contributors, or 
the comparatively uneducated state of the people in matters 
of art, be contemplated, the conclusion appears inevitable 
that the superannuated artist, the widow, and the orphan, 
have a moral right in the revenue now enjoyed by the Royal 
Academy, which no lapse of time can destroy. 

Whether, then, the denial of this moral right; — the 
placing a ban upon all artists who do not contribute to the 
Academy's Exhibition, or who belong to any other society 
of artists in London ; — the exclusion of engravers from 
academic honours; — or the total neglect of the national 
advantages which would have resulted from the cultivation 
of historical art, and from the infusion of taste into our 
manufactures, — be evidences of " royal munificence," or of 
that enlightened encouragement of the liberal arts which 
befits a great nation, is submitted to the judgment of those 
who feel the importance of the subject. 

It forms no part of the present purpose of the writer of 
this work to discuss the details of those practical measures 
of reform which might best conduce to the dignity and real 
usefulness of the Royal Academy, or of other institutions 
connected with the arts. But none can doubt that the first 
and most essential step in any such reform will be the 
removal of proved injustice wherever it may be found. It 
is hoped, therefore, that the retrospect which has now been 
taken of the past may fitly pave the way for the improve- 
ment of the future. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES TO CHAPTER VI. 



A. Notice of the Establishment of the British Institution fob pbo- 

MOTING THB FlNB AbTS. 

B. Notice of the Establishment of the Society of Painters in Watbb- 
Coloubs. 

C. Notice of the Establishment of the Society called the Associated 
Abtists in Wateb-Coloubs (1808). 

D. Notice of the Galleries of Mr. Thomas Hope and of Sir John 
Fleming Leicesteb, Bart, (afterwards Lobd De Tablet). 



Note A. 

British Institution fob promoting thb Fine Abts. 

The M British Institution for promoting the Fine Arts under the pa- 
tronage of his majesty," was established in 1805. On the 11th of June 
in that year the subscribers of fifty guineas and upwards met at the 
Thatched House Tavern, Lord Dartmouth in the chair, who was desired 
to wait on the Prince of Wales and request that his royal highness will 
do the Institution the honour of accepting the situation of vice-president. 

The Earl of Dartmouth, Lord Lowther, the Bight Hon. C. Long, Sir 
G. Beaumont, Sir Abraham Hume, and Sir Francis Baring, Barts M and 
W. Smith, Esq., Thomas Hope, Esq., and Thomas Bernard, Esq., were 
appointed a select committee to manage the affairs of the Institution until 
a Committee of Directors should be elected. 

The by-laws of this association set forth that, — 

" 1. The primary object of the British Institution ... is to encourage 
and reward the talents of the artists of the United Kingdom, so as to im- 
prove and extend our manufactures by that degree of taste and ele- 
gance of design which are to be exclusively derived from the cultivation 
of the Fine Arts, and thereby to increase the general prosperity and 
resources of the empire 

" 2. With a view to the object it is intended to open a public exhi- 
bition, for the sale of the productions of British artists ; to excite the 
emulation and exertion of the younger artists by premiums ; and to 
endeavour to form a public gallery of the works of British artists, with 
a few select specimens of each of the great schools. 

" 3. The exhibition is to be exclusively confined to the productions of 
artists of, or residents in, the United Kingdom. 

" 4. The British Institution being intended to extend and increase the 
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beneficial effects of the Royal Academy, . . . and by no means to interfere 
with it in any respect, a favourable attention will be paid to such pictures as 
have been exhibited at the Royal Academy ; and the British Institution will 
be shut up during their annual exhibition."" 

In the year 1813 this Institution opened to the public an exhibition 
entirely composed of the works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and in 1823 one 
partly composed of the works of the same painter and partly of a selec- 
tion from the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, and Dutch schools. The exhi- 
bition of the year 1814 was composed of the workB of Hogarth, Wilson, 
Gainsborough, and Zoffany ; and that of the year 1817 of the works of de- 
ceased British artists generally. There have been several similar exhibitions 
since. The works of deceased British artists exhibited during the period 
comprised between the years first named, 1813-1823 inclusive, were as 
follow : — 



Reynolds : 

Portraits 136 

Historical Subjects .... 10 
Studies, Sketches, and 

Miscellaneous Subjects 57 

Hogarth : 

Portraits 19 

Other Subjects 40 

Wilson 

Gainsborough : 

Portraits 16 

Other Subjects 76 

Opib: 

Portraits 5 

Other Subjects 10 



203 



59 
78 



15 
1 
10 



West 

Zoffant (German by birth) . 

Hoppner (Portraits) 7 

Wright, of Derby 9 

Mortimer 5 



Louthbrbourg 5 

MORLAND 3 

W. Hodges 4 

Gavin Hamilton 3 

G. Barrett 3 

Romney 2 

N. Dance 3 

J. Seymour l 

N. Hone 2 

Rev. W. Peters 3 

A. Runciman 1 

Copley 3 

J. Webber 3 

— Brooking 1 

— Marlow l 

Sacrey Gilpin 3 

S. Scott 3 

Sir F. Bourgeois l 

Burnett 3 

F.Wheatley l 

— Rigaud 1 

— Stubbs l 

W. Hamilton l 

Dupont l 



Making a total of 526> 



• An Account of the British Institution, 8fc. (Land. 1805. 8vo.) pp. 4, 5. 
b During the same period there were six exhibitions of the works of the old 
l, in which were exhibited : — 

Of the several Italian schools 269 pictures 

Of the Spanish school 56 

Of the French school 46 „ 

Of the Flemish and Dutch schools 509 „ 

There way also an exhibition of portraits, representing persons distinguished in the 
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From its establishment down to the present time the directors of the 
British Institution have presented six pictures to the National Gallery, 
viz., Parmegianino's St. Jerome (for which they gave 3050 guineas), 
P. Veronese's Consecration of St. Nicholas, Reynolds' Holy Family. 
Gainsborough's Market- Cart West's Christ healing the Sick, and Jack- 
son's Portrait of Sir J. Soane.* 

Dr. Waagen* describing the impressions he received from one of the 
exhibitions of the old masters in the rooms of this Institution (1835), says, 
" Nothing is so well calculated to give a foreigner an idea of the aston- 
ishing treasures England possesses in good pictures as this exhibition. 
Only forty persons out of the very considerable number of owners of 
pictures, besides the king, have on this occasion lent some from their col- 
lections, and yet there arc 176, most of which are good, and many of the 

highest class But ... in number as well as in value, the pictures of 

the Flemish and Dutch schools of the 17th and 18th centuries have . . . 
a decided preponderance " d 



Note B, p. 298. 
Society of Painters in Water-colours. 

The " Society of Painters in Water-colours" was established in 1805, 
and held its first exhibition at No. 20 Lower Brook Street, Bond Street. 

The following advertisement was prefixed to the catalogue of this 
first exhibition :— 

" The utility of an exhibition in forwarding the Fine Arts, arises not 
only from the advantage of public criticism, but also from the opportunity 
it gives to the artist of comparing his own works with those of his contem- 
poraries in the same walk. To embrace both these points in their fullest 
extent is the object of the present exhibition, which, consisting of water- 
colour pictures only, must, from that circumstance, give to them a better 
arrangement, and a fairer ground of appreciation, than when mixed with 
pictures in oil. Should the lovers of art, viewing it in this light, favour 
it with their patronage, it will become an annual exhibition of pictures 
in water-colours." 



history and literature of the United Kingdom, which does not enter into the enume- 
ration above. See An Account of all the Pictures exhibited in the . . . British Insti- 
tution from 1813 to 1823. (Lond. 1824. 8vo.) 

• Catalogue of the Pictures in the National Gallery. 

* Waaoen : Kunstwerke und KUnstler, i. 155, 156 ; Lloyd's translation, i. 
157, 158. 
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The original members of the society were as follow : 



George Barrett. 
Joshua Cristall. 
W. S. Gilpin. 
John Glover. 
William Havell. 



Robert Hills. 
J . Holworthy. 
J. C. Nattes. 
F. Nicholson. 
N. Pocock. 



WIT T>__« 
. ti. r^ne. 

S. Rigaud. 

S. Shelly. 

J. Varley. 

W. F. Wells. 



Kotb C, p. 298. 
Thb Associated Artists r* Wateb-coloubs. 

This association was formed in 1808, and, like the preceding, held its 
first exhibition at No. 20 Lower Brook Street. 

To the catalogue of this exhibition the following advertisement was 
prefixed : — 

" The members of this Society think it proper to state, that, in 
forming the present exhibition, they were not influenced by any senti- 
ment of hostility or opposition to the society which originated a few 
years ago under a similar appellation. The rapid advance which this 
class of art had made, its powers of reaching greater excellence, if 
judiciously employed, and the propriety of separating drawings and pic- 
tures, in water-colours from the immediate contact of those produced with 
other materials, were probably the motives for forming that society ; the 
same opinions, the same feelings, led to the association of the artists, who 
now, for the first time as a distinct body, submit their works to public 
inspection. Some works by other artists, who could not join the society 
in its -infancy, have also been admitted, to whose merits the committee 
were anxious to do justice in their arrangements. The whole of the 
works forming the present exhibition are new to the public, and, as a 
part of them are intended for sale, the clerk who attends in the rooms 
has been qualified to answer inquiries on that subject. The sums to be 
mentioned by him do not include the expense of frame, and, of course, 
the portraits are not to be sold. The society will listen with respectful 
deference to the public opinion, and repeat or withdraw their pretensions 
accordingly." 

The following were the original members : — 



President, William Wood. 
Treasurer, James Green. 
Secretary , And. Robertson . 
William James Bennett. 
Henry P. Bone. 
Alfred Chalon. 



Mrs. Green. 
J. Huel Villiers. 



Samuel Owen. 
John Papworth. 
Miss Emma Smith. 



William John Thomson. 
William Walker, jun. 
Walter Henry Watts. 
William Westall. 
II . W. Williams. 
Andrew Wilson. 

X 
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Note D. 

Collections of Mb. Thomas Hope and op Sib John Fleming 
Leicester, Babt. (aftebwabds Lobd Db Tablet.) 

At the beginning of the present century, the attention of the British 
aristocracy appears to have been first awakened to the importance of 
encouraging native taste and talent in the arts. The first steps in this 
direction appear to have been taken by Mr. Thomas Hope. 

"The facility," says Sir ML A. Shee, "with which admission was 
obtained to view his magnificent establishment, and the assemblage of 
interesting objects which it contained, may be said to have given the first 
impulse to that liberality which has so materially contributed to our 
gratification and instruction."* 

Sir John Fleming Leicester began to form his fine collection of the 
works of British artists about the period of the Peace of Amiens. The 
following account of the opening of this collection to the public is 
extracted from the Examiner of 26th April, 1818 : — 

" We have hitherto never felt, in all our critical experience, so vivid 
a pleasure as that which has been produced by the opening of Sir J. 
Leicester's gallery. Viewing the probable consequences of this circum- 
stance, our pleasure warms into exultation. In it we see that the vernal 
season of native genius, which commenced a short time before the Royal 
Academy, and further bloomed in the British Institution, is gradually 
maturing to a genial summer. For it is a self-evident truth that, as long 
as the highest honours and regards are almost exclusively bestowed on the 
great artists who formerly existed, and whose works are only too highly 
appreciated when they are suffered to shut out our sensibilities to the 
opening attractions of the younger-born sons of genius in our own time 
and country, a blight is produced in the atmosphere of the arts which 
stints their growth. Those, then, who do their utmost to foster the 
early genius of England in the fine arts — for it is as late as the present 
reign that it has been but cradled in England— deserve best of the rising 
family of art and of the country. Among the first — if not the first — 
of this estimable description, is Sir John Fleming Leicester, a name 
that will ever reverberate in the hearts of the genuine lovers of art, as 



* Shee's Elements of Art (1809), p. 25, note. Mr. Hope also advocated the 
interests of the arts with his pen. An excellent paper by him, in which the neglect 
of British art is attributed to the deficiency of education amongst the people, will be 
found in the eighth number of the Artist (Lond. 1807. 4to.) . 
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that of the first individual who has done it in the most effectual way, by 
appropriating a noble gallery exclusively to its honour, and opening it 
for a time to the. community of taste. This is the true spirit of ancient 
Greek patronage. It has all its cordiality and greatness. To the pecu- 
niary remuneration of the artist, it adds the more deserved aud better 
reward of deference. It has, in fine, all the qualities of genuine patron- 
age; for it is earnest in its regard, just in its object, comprehensively 
useful in its views and effects. It is at once a satire on government, and 
its example— that government which unconscientiously creates sinecures of 
thousands a-year for lazy, worthless courtiers and constitution-killers, 
but never expends a guinea in furtherance of British genius in painting." 

The following is extracted from the dedication, to the Noblemen and 
Gentlemen of the British Institution, prefixed to " A Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Sir John Fleming Leicester's Collection of Pictures," by William 
Carey (1819): — 

44 Influenced by the laudable desire of fostering the genius of this 
country, Sir John Fleming Leicester, with a persevering liberality and 
independent judgment, set a noble example of public spirit in the first 
circles many years before your munificent institution was established. 
Although his natural taste was matured by practice as an amateur, and 
was refined by an inspection of the most celebrated examples of art upon 
the Continent, he never forgot the land of his birth. At Paris, Rome, 
Florence, and Venice, in the midst of the most admired collections, he 
still cherished the hope of England taking the lead in the fine arts. On 
his return, the superb apartments of his mansion at Tabley House, and 
his gallery in Hill Street, were exclusively devoted to the fancy and 
historical productions of the British pencil ; and in that season of false 
taste, when a British picture, in the highest classes, was not to be found 
upon the walls of the first residences in England, he led the way to the 
brilliant prospects of the present era. 

44 The day when this distinguished amateur first opened his gallery for 
the display of British pictures formed a memorable epoch in the British 
school. Who that witnessed it can ever forget the feelings which it 
excited? The crowd of beauty and fashion, the chief nobility and 
gentry, the distinguished members of the legislature and of the learned 
professions, the taste and educated mind of England, assembled to share 
in the triumph of their countrymen. The enthusiasm of the artists, the 
deep and general sensation of the public, increased on every subsequent 
day of exhibition." 

Lord De Tabley died 18th June, 1827, aged 65. Soon after the de- 
cease of this distinguished friend of native talent, his collection of pictures, 
which had, during his lifetime, been so much frequented and admired by 
the lovers of art, were sold by auction. And perhaps that event did 
more to provide employment for British painters than any event which 
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had previously occurred ; for the greater portion of the pictures sold for 
more than they had originally cost This important fact gave to the 
works of certain British painters the character of desirable property for 
investment as the works of celebrated ancient masters had long been, 
and hence the British artist awakened new considerations which were 
favourable, if not to historical art, at least to the production of such 
works as constituted fitting decorations for the mansions of the wealthy 
and fashionable. 
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CHAPTER VII 



HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE MANAGEMENT AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
THE ARTISTS' FUND, FROM ITS ESTABLISHMENT, TN 1810, TILL ITS 
INCORPORATION, IN 1827. 
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" Johnson's youth was poor, isolated, hopeless, very miserable 

One remembers always that story of the shoes at Oxford ; the rough, 
seamy-faced, raw-boned, cottage servitor, stalking about in winter season 
with his shoes worn out; how the charitable gentleman -commoner 
secretly places a new pair at his door ; and the raw-boned servitor lifting 
them, looking at them near, with his dim eyes, — with what thoughts ! — 
pitches them out of window ! Wet feet, mud, frost, hunger, or what 
you will ; but not beggary : we cannot stand t>cggary ! 

" Rude, stubborn self-help here ; a whole world of squalor, rudeness, 

confused misery, and want, yet of nobleness and manfulness withal 

Let us stand on our own basis, at any rate I On such shoes as we our- 
selves can get ; on frost and mud, if you will,— but honestly on that ; on 
the reality and substance which Nature gives us, not on the semblance, 
on the thing she has given another than us!" — Thomas Cabltle, 
On Heroes, Hero-worship, and the Heroic in History, pp. 289, 290. 
{London, 1841.) 

" Whenever we obtain a just system of taxation, the time may, 
perhaps, follow, when, among other minor considerations, some plan may 
be discovered by which the people's representatives may exercise the 
power of encouraging and rewarding merit and services, working through 
the press, and then even the most scrupulous, with no better view of 
their own claims than I have, may be happy to receive in their time of 
need aid from the public purse. Meanwhile I seriously and truly feel that 
I had rather, if need were (to put an extreme case), receive aid from the 
parish, and in the workhouse, where I could clearly read my claim, than in 
the very agreeable manner proposed, where I can see no excuse for my 
own indulgence."— Extract from a Letter addressed by Miss Martins au 
to Charles Duller, Esq. M.P., refusing a pension repeatedly offered her 
by the Government. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



It has already been shewn that the important prin- 
ciple of provident care, the germ of which was planted by 
the Free Society, was completely destroyed by the acqui- 
sition, on the part of the Royal Academy, of the whole 
revenue of exhibitions for its own support ; and, conse- 
quently, such of the rapidly increasing community of British 
artists, as had not the good fortune to belong to that es- 
tablishment, or to be otherwise provided for, were, if over- 
taken by protracted illness or superannuation, rendered 
paupers, dependent, either on their respective parishes, on 
the Royal Academy for a portion of the hundred pounds per 
annum it distributed annually in charity, or on friends, who, 
with the hope of lightening a pressure they could but ill 
bear, sought relief by filling the newspapers with tales of 
misery, and with appeals to the wealthy for aid. 

The engravers, discountenanced as they were by power, 
and having but little chance of professional sympathy, were 
prompted by distress to make several combined efforts to 
establish for themselves a fund of protection, against some 
of the evils common to humanity ; but their means always 
proved inadequate to their purpose. 1 

And thus British artists whose career was blighted, or 
their energies worn out by age, commonly became charac- 
terised by poverty and want, whilst dragging on to the end 



1 The first of these attempts made by engravers appears in a little 
work, entitled, Plan, with the Rules and Orders, of the Society of En- 
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the last remnant of existence, amidst the cultivated intellect 
and the ignorance, the wealth and the poverty, of a metro- 
polis of nearly 1,000,000 souls. 

This state of things lasted from the overthrow of the 
Free Society until the year 1809, when Mr. Tagg (well 
known in his day for the taste with which he etched) be- 
came reduced by epilepsy, paralysis, and poverty, to a 
humiliating state of destitution. 

In the evenings of the autumn of that year, Mr. Scriven, 
the engraver, attracted by Mr. Tagg's sufferings, used to 
wend his way, from his residence at Somers Town, across 
the busy city, alone and unheeded, to Kennington, to solace 
affliction. 



gravers, intended to be established for the Benefit of the Infirm, Sick, and 
Disabled Engravers, their Widows and Orphans, May 6, 1788. 

President.— fin Robert Strange, Kt. 
Vice-Presidents. — Mr. V. Green, and Mr. Sharp. 
Treasurer. — John Hall, Esq. 

Printsellers. 
J. Boy doll, Esq. 
Mr. Birchall. 
„ Dickinson. 

J. R. Smith. 
,, Simpson. 
B. B. Evans. 



Mr. Bartolozzi. 

Byrne. 
, , Collyer. 
„ Earlom. 
„ Fittler. 

Strutt. 



Secretary. — Robert Pollard. 



In 1803, was formed in London a Society of Engravers, under the 
patronage of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 

In 1804, its rules, orders, and regulations, were published, from which 
it appears that the society's object was to protect engravers (members), 
their widows, and children, under the ordinary circumstances of super- 
annuation, &c. 

The society was to have consisted of three classes of members, i.e. 
governors, associates, and subscribing members. 

It was proposed to raise the funds by publishing plates, engraved by 
governors, and by pecuniary contributions of members and associates. 

The qualification of a governor for life, was the contribution of a 
plate worth seventy-five guineas, which was an exemption from all 
further claims on the part of the society. 
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One of Mr. Scriven's visits having been made at a 
moment when Mr. Tagg's landlord threatened to seize for 
rent the bed on which he lay, and when Mr. Pollard, the 
engraver, happened also to be visiting the abode of wretched- 
ness, these two gentlemen embarked together in an effort to 
mitigate the calamity they had witnessed. 

They forthwith stayed the landlord's proceedings, and 
met again, accompanied by a few of their friends, at the 
Gray's Inn Coffee-house, in furtherance of their purpose. 

At that meeting a subscription of one guinea each was 
commenced, and a resolution was taken to endeavour, by 
making known throughout the profession the facts which 
had led to the meeting, to awaken generally that sympathy 
by which a few had become animated. 



Associates were to pay three guineas per annum, or thirty guineas 
paid at one time constituted a life subscriber. 

Subscribing members were to pay two guineas per annum, or twenty 
guineas paid at one time constituted a life subscriber. 

These contributions of members to the society's funds appear to have 
been nowise regulated in amount by the ages of the respective parties. 
Neither do the proposed benefits appear to have been regulated by the 
amount subscribed by the claimant. The affairs of this society were to 
have been conducted by the wisdom and discretion of a committee, elected 
by the governors annually, uncontrolled by any positive laws sanctioned 
by a general meeting of members. 

In a word, the whole scheme appears devoid of those calculations of 
the value of money and the chances of life, which usually constitute the 
basis of societies raised for similar purposes in the present day. 

Hence, notwithstanding the patronage of his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, this society disappeared, having merely acquired suf- 
ficient strength to announce its existence. 

The following were the governors of this society :— 



F. Bartolozzi, R. A. 
P. W. Tomkins. 
Anker Smith. 
Abraham Raimbach. 
I. J. Vanderberghe. 
Charles Warren. 
Cosmo Armstrong. 
Jean Marie Delattre. 



Mariano Bovi. 
James Parker. 
Wilson Lowry. 
Edmond Scott. 
John Samuel Agar. 
Charles Knight. 
William Bromley. 
Benedict Pastorini. 



Ilenjamin Compte. 
Charlton Nesbet. 
Thomas Milton. 
Thomas Mcdland. 
Richard Rhodes. 
William Hall. 
William Bond. 
Valentine Green. 
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Mr. Scriven acted as secretary, wrote letters of appeal, 2 
called another more general meeting— in a word, Mr. Scri- 
ven was the great mover of the honourable purpose, and the 




result proved the willingness of those, to whom the tragic 
tale was told, to do good, unaided by the reward of public 



a Mr. Edward Scriven says, in a note addressed to the writer, ** I was 
born at Alcester, near Stratford-on-Avon, in 1775. At an early period 
I had a strong disposition to make essays in the way of art, in which I 
was encouraged by my parents and friends. 

" Having become firmly and zealously supported by my ever- valued 
friend William Courand, Esq., of Evesham, I served a pupilage to Mr. 
Thew, the engraver, at Northall, Hertfordshire, under whose roof I 
passed seven or eight peaceful years. And that continual, anxious, un- 
productive struggle, which the pursuit of engraving fixes upon its vota- 
ries, has followed." 

Mr. Scriven died 23d August, 1841, leaving a widow and five child- 
ren. He was buried in the cemetery at Kensall Green, and the members 
of the Artists' Fund have raised a stone therein to record their sense of 
the services he rendered to humanity, and to the national character of 
British artists, by his zeal on behalf of the constitution of that society. 

The portrait of Mr. Scriven, prefixed to this narrative, was engraved 
by his pupil, Mr. Gibbon, in testimony of affectionate regard, and it was 
kindly presented by that gentleman to the Author, that it might occupy 
its present position in this work. 

For the other portraits which appear herein, of persons who have 
become distinguished by their zealous endeavours to sustain the moral 
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display, for at the next meeting the subscription amounted 
to 53/. 2s. 

It was then resolved to offer to the creditors of Mr. 
Tagg, from that sum, a composition in liquidation of his 
debts, which, in full, amounted to about eighty pounds; 
and a committee was appointed to give practical effect to 
the resolution ; but at the moment thus much of the good 
work was accomplished poor Tagg died. 3 

A retrospect of this affair shews it to be so honourable to 
the persons engaged in it, and its consequences, in the found* 
ation of the Artists' Fund, were so important to the national 
character of British artists, that their names, taken from the 
original document, preserved by Mr. Scriven, are here in- 
serted, after a lapse of thirty-four years, in discharge of a 
pleasurable duty, alike owing to the few of them who live 
and to the memory of the many who have passed away. 

The names were as follows : — 



Mr. Freeman, Engraver. 
Cook, „ 
Shirt, „ 
Clay, Printseller. 
Bond, Engraver. 
Godby, 
Hopwood, 

L. Schavionetti, Engraver. 
N. Schavionetti, 
Williamson, 
Cromek, 



»» 



n 



5) 



11 



1> 



Mr. Scott, Engraver. 
Barrow, Painter. 
Skelton, Engraver. 
Uwins, Painter. 
Girtin, Engraver. 
Meyer, „ 
Landseer, „ 
Woolnoth, „ 
Pollard, „ 
Harrison, Printeeller. 
Scriven, Engraver. 



principles on which the Artists' Fund was based, the Author begs to 
acknowledge himself indebted to the kind consideration evinced by those 
artists whose names appear on their respective works: particularly to 
Mr. Mulready, who, when in committee, having been accustomed by his 
strong perceptive faculties to draw with pen and ink on any scrap of 
paper that came in his way, the characteristics of the person on whom his 
eye happened to fall at the moment, was enabled to collect many memo- 
rials both of persons and events, some of which are now, through Mr. 
Mulready's liberality, and by the aid of fac-similes and of the printing- 
press, offered to the public. 

3 The agreement with Mr. Tagg's creditors was made good, and the 
balance of subscriptions (about 30J.) was paid, to the widow. 
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Mr. Warren, Engraver. 
„ Agar, „ 
Barker, Painter. 
Bromley, Engraver. 
Vandromini, „ 
Dixon, Copperplate-printer. 
Edis, Solicitor. 
Palser, Printseller. 
Moltino, 
Lamb, 

Colnaghi, „ 
Ackermann „ 
Carpenter, Bookseller. 
Bowyer, Publisher. 
Tomkins, Engraver. 



11 

11 



11 



Mr. Devis, Painter. 
„ Pritchet, Surgeon. 
„ Woodman, Engraver. 
„ Golding, „ 
„ Smith, „ 
„ Gordon. 

Wageman, Painter. 
Tomkins, Copperplate-printer. 
C. Heath, Engraver. 
Earlom, „ 
Worthington „ 
Suffield, „ 
E. Linnell. 
Webb. 
Lydecker. 
Conder. 

There was something in the fate of Mr. Tagg so start- 
ling and stirring to the natural sympathies of men, so humi- 
liating and instructive withal, that at the meeting held to 
receive the report of the committee on his affairs, — when 
death had closed his career, and those who sympathised had 
followed him to the grave, — that the young and the old were 
alike affected by its recital, and the few determined to 
endeavour to establish for the many a fund of protection 
against exposure to the like. In consequence, on the 



» 

11 
11 
11 
11 

11 
11 
n 



13th of December, 1809, 
Ipaii 



Messrs. Devis, 

„ *UWINS, 

11 
>» 



* Haines, 
Wageman, J 



Painters, 



ii 

rt 

11 
11 



► Engravers, 



Messrs. Scriven, 
Pollard, 
Scott, 
Woodman, 
Freeman, 
H. R. Cook, J 

met at the Gray's Inn Coffee-house, where, on the motion 
of Mr. Uwins, a committee was appointed to take into 
consideration the best mode of effecting the purpose of the 
meeting, and to report thereon. 4 

In consequence, on the 10th of January, 1810, a general 
meeting of painters, sculptors, architects, and engravers, was 
held at the Gray's Inn Coffee-house, to receive the com- 
mittee's report ; and the position of Mr. Grignion, the cele- 

* These gentlemen withdrew before the Society was formed. 

* Committee : Messrs. Scriven, Devis, Pollard, Scott. 
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brated engraver, who was at that time dragging on, by the 
aid of charity, a life of ninety-four years to its close, com- 
bined, with the fate of Mr. Tagg, to give importance to the 
project. 5 

The meeting was numerous, and consisted of profes- 
sors of the different branches of art, not members of the 
Royal Academy, or otherwise provided for against the days 
of superannuation. The novelty of general meetings of 
artists was at that time so great, that the assembled multi- 
tude appeared for the most part to be strangers to each 



• The following advertisement is copied from the Review of Art, 
1808, p. 295:— 

"We have been requested to announce that the friends of Mr. 
C. Grignion, the engraver, are now soliciting a subscription in his favour. 
We hope and trust that the claims of a man who has done so much, and 
done so well, will be speedily attended to. Mr. Grignion has arrived at 
the very advanced age of ninety years, is consequently past the exercise 
of his powers as an artist, and has a wife and daughter (the latter nearly 
blind) dependent upon him for support — or rather, now dependent upon 
the benevolence of the public. Behold then, reader, the united claims of 
virtue, old age, professional merit, and filial and parental suffering. We 
are well persuaded that we ought not to add more than the names of 
those gentlemen by whom subscriptions are received : — 

Messrs. Hoare Bankers.... Fleet Street. 

,, Hammerslby and Co. „ Pall Mall. 

Mr. Johnson Bookseller. . St. Paul's Churchyard. 

„ Cabpenteb „ . . Old Bond Street. 

„ Richardson , . . Opposite the Royal Exchange. 

„ Hunt Examiner Office, Beaufort Buildings. 

„ Sharp Engraver .. 50 Tichfield Street. 

„ Heath „ . . 15 Russcl Place, Fitzroy Square. 

„ Warren „ . . 17 Chad's Row, Gray's Inn Lane. 

The following notice of Mr. C. Grignion is principally extracted from 
the Annual Register of November 1810 : — 

"Died at Kentish Town, in his ninety-fourth year, Charles Grignion, 
who flourished in this country as a historical engraver upwards of half 
a century. He had the good fortune to pass a portion of his early youth 
at Paris, in the study of the celebrated Le Bas. * * * Hence he drew 
as well as engraved, and as he possessed that rare talent in his art, of giv- 
ing a free and faithful translation of a picture, the quality and cast of his 
productions were bold and original. His best works not only possess in 
an eminent degree whatever constitutes character and expression, but 
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other, whilst the silent order of the scene, viewed through 
the dim light of tallow-candles, whose long wicks nobody 
dared to snuff, seemed to indicate their respectful deference 
for the object which had brought them together. 

Mr. Valentine Green, the engraver, presided. But in- 
stead of merely preserving order whilst the committee's 
report was read and its merits discussed, he delivered a long 
address expressive of his own individual views as to the 
basis on which a society to effect the objects of the meeting 
ought to rest, and concluded without making any allusion to 
the report of the committee, to hear which the meeting had 
been called. 

Expressions of impatient displeasure soon superseded the 
deferential silence by which the meeting had been charac- 
terised. The report was called for, but no one answered ; 
an opinion that an attempt was being made to divert the 
meeting from its original purpose, by stifling the proceedings 
of its committee, soon burst forth ; laughter and expressions 
of indignation followed, in the midst of which Mr. John Scott, 
the engraver (one of the committee), mounted a table, and 
stated that its report had been confided to Mr. Devis to be 
laid before the meeting. Upon which, Mr. Devis informed 
the meeting that he had forgotten to bring it! 

The scene of confusion was then brought to a climax. 
The meeting began to separate, and its object appeared to be 
lost, when, at a moment critical to the future moral charac- 
ter of British artists, it was suggested that the committee 

they partake of that happy carelessness of execution, which is as much a 
characteristic beauty in the style of painting or engraving as in poetry. 
As Mr. Grignion advanced in life, his pure, old-fashioned style was 
sujierseded by one more imposing, more finished, but less intellectual. 
This revolution in engraving threw him into obscurity and reduced him 
to poverty ; but a few artists and lovers of art, to whom his virtues were 
equally dear, by a prompt and efficient subscription smoothed the path 
of his declining years, and enabled him to close his days in the bosom of 
his family. 

" Mr. Grignion was the son of a foreigner, but he himself was born 
in Covent Garden ; such was the report made to the writer by Miss 
Grignion." 
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should be strengthened by five additional members ; which 
proposition having been put from the chair and adopted, 
the committee, thus invigorated, was requested to resume 
its labours, and to report progress. 6 

Thus, hope and confidence having, within a short space 
of time, been both destroyed and restored, the meeting 
separated, carrying abroad many an amusing and inauspi- 
cious tale of that night's doings. 

The committee, thus warned by the general voice, 
steadily pursued its task, and reported to a general meeting 
held on the 1st February, 1810. 

The spirit of its scheme was to elevate the moral and 
national character of British artists, in eradicating from 
amongst them the worst evils of poverty in sickness and 
superannuation, by establishing a society of mutual assur- 
ance; and also to establish, for the benefit of the widows 
and orphans of the members of that society of mutual as- 
surance, a fund, to be in great part dependent on the volun- 
tary subscriptions of the benevolent. 

This project virtually said to the artists of Great Britain, 
— "Your means are small — but, if you stand forth to 
protect each other against the overwhelming evils of pau- 
perism, the amateurs of art will, no doubt, in the event of 
your death, contribute towards protecting your widows and 
children against some of those evils to which, through the 
precariousness of your own means of providing for them, 
they might otherwise become exposed." 7 



6 Messrs. Marshall, Randall, Mulready, Tallcmash, and Turnerelli, 
were the members of the committee elected on this occasion. 

An interesting and somewhat different account of the meeting may be 
found in the Examiner of 14th January, 1810. 

7 Mr. George Clint, though not of the committee, always claimed 
the credit of having suggested the principle on which the Artists' Fund 
was based. And the writer never heard his right to that credit questioned. 

The principle of the Benevolent Fund, and its connexion with the 
Artists* Fund, is understood to have been suggested by Mr. Charles 
Warren. 
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The report having been cordially received, the committee 
resumed its labours; and, at a general meeting of artists 
held at Freemasons' Tavern, 22d March, 1810, a code of 
laws for the government of "The Artists' Joint-Stock Fund," 
prepared by the committee on the model of other similar 
societies, was adopted ; and the basis of a benevolent fund 
for widows and orphans was agreed on, when, on the 
motion of Mr. George Clint, 




seconded by Mr. W. B. Cooke, the members of the com- 
mittee, by whose zeal the constitution and laws of the So- 
ciety had been formed, were declared to be members 
hereof without ballot. Thus, the following artists were 
constituted the nucleus of the Artists' Fund of Provi- 
dent Care: 
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f A. W. Devis age 46 

Painters. 1 Benjamin Marshall .. „ 41 

[ William Mul ready . . „ 23 

_ , f William Tallemash .. „ 26 

Sculptors. { Peter TurnerelU .... „ 37 

Architect. — James Randall ...... „ 28 

f Edward Scriven .... „ 34 

Engravers. I John Scott „ 37 

[ Robert Pollard „ 55 

The Society, thus constituted, proceeded to add to its 
number according to the form prescribed by the laws, when 
twenty-three additional members were elected by ballot. 

Afterwards, its officers were elected in the same manner, 8 
and each member commenced his periodical payments, which 
were regulated by a table made by Mr. Bond, an architect, 
having for its object the granting of annuities claimable by 
members at all periods of life, for protracted sichness or super- 
annuation (besides the protection it was calculated to afford 
in temporary sickness). 

Benefit societies previously established in London aimed 
only at affording protection, in case of sickness, during a 
limited period of time, or at granting annuities in case of 
superannuation, claimable after a definite period of life. 
The artists' scheme was based on a theory nowise justified 
by any practical data then known. 

The Society, thus far organised, proceeded to call into 
action its slender means applicable to raising, by voluntary 
subscriptions, a Benevolent Fund for the protection of the 
widows and orphans of its members ; and it linked the two 
branches of the Society together by a law that obliged each 



■ The officers were called governors, from among whom the chairman 
was chosen. 



Mr. Dbvis, Chairman and Treasurer. 



Painters. 



„ MULRBADY 

Randall 
„ Hawkins 



Mr. TtJRNERELLI 

„ Tallrmash 

Scott 
„ C.Warren 



} Sculptors. 
^ Engravers. 
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member of the Joint Stock Fund to contribute, in aid of the 
Benevolent Fund, five shillings per annum. 9 

Pauperism had so long been a characteristic of the British 
world of art, that, whilst those who were intimately ac- 
quainted with its degradiug influences, were thus seeking to 
diminish it, the more fortunate and affluent of their brethren 
seemed to consider it as a necessary evil — at least, they 



Table of Payments or the Joint Stock Fund : 



Age of 
Members. 


Annual 
Payment. 


Age of 
Members. 


Annual 
Payment. 


Age of 
Members. 


Annual 
Payment. 




£. 


*. 


d. 




£. 


s. 


d. 




£. 


t. d. 


21 


2 17 


4 


33 


3 16 


4 


45 


4 18 8 


22 


2 18 


10 


34 


3 


18 


0 


46 


5 


0 8 


23 


3 


0 


4 


35 


3 


19 


10 


47 


5 


3 0 


24 


3 


1 


10 


36 


4 


1 


6 


48 


5 


5 0 


25 


3 


3 


5 


37 


4 


3 


4 


49 


5 


7 4 


26 


3 


5 


0 


38 


4 


5 


2 


50 


5 


9 8 


27 


3 


6 


6 


39 


4 


7 


0 


51 


5 


12 0 


28 


3 


8 


2 


40 


4 


8 


10 


52 


' 5 


14 2 


29 


3 


9 


9 


41 


4 


10 


9 


53 


5 


16 4 


30 


3 


11 


4 


42 


4 


12 


8 


54 


5 


19 0 


31 


3 


13 


0 


43 


4 


14 


8 


55 


6 


1 8 


32 


3 


14 


8 


44 


4 16 


8 









It appears from an entry on the Society's " Minutes " of 6th 
December, 1810, that the above table had been approved by Mr. Lewis, 
actuary of the Rock Assurance Office. 

The Society engaged to pay to each claimant for sickness thirty 
shillings per week. In the event of sickness extending beyond one 
year, then the law provided that a special meeting of the Society should 
be called to determine what periodical allowance should be made in aid 
of the sick member's future support. Its table was calculated to pay to 
each claimant during protracted illness 30/. per annum. This calculation 
was based on a return of five per cent on the Society's capital, and made at 
a time when the navy fives, in which stock the money was invested, were 
at ninety-four. But, of course, till a capital was accumulated adequate 
to its purpose, the amount of each annuity was dependent on circum- 
stances. 
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evinced no approbation of the new project, by assisting in 
its developement. 

Hence, whilst projects for raising funds for widows and 
children were usually ushered into the world, under the sanc- 
tion or patronage of the most affluent and powerful of the class 
to which they belonged, the Artists' Benevolent Fund came 
forth, sustained only by the strength of its own purpose. 10 

10 The following was the "Address of the Artists' Benevolent Fund:" — 

"In forming an institution to alleviate the pains of sickness, and 
soothe the declining years, of superannuated artists, as well as to make 
a provision for their widows and children, it was deemed expedient to 
have two distinct funds— one to be called 'The Artists' Fund,' the 
other, * The Benevolent Fund for the Relief of the Widows and Orphans 
of Artists:* the former to be raised solely by the subscriptions of the 
members, to provide for themselves in sickness and old age ; the latter, 
by the subscriptions and donations of the public, which are intended solely 
for the relief of the widows and orphans of the Members of the Artists* 
Fund. At present there is no general established provision for the 
families of deceased artists who may be left in necessitous circumstances, 
though almost every other profession affords some asylum or prospect of 
relief, either by national institutions, by private benevolence, or by 
subscriptions among its members. It may, indeed, be urged, that the 
Royal Academy has a fund appropriated for this purpose ; but it appears 
that, after a provision is made for its own members, and their widows 
and orphans, the remaining sum is too trifling to be considered adequate 
to the purpose of general benefit. It is therefore trusted, that the known 
liberality of the British nation will not suffer the helpless widows and 
children of meritorious artists, whose works have been admired whilst 
living, to sink into despondency, oppressed by sickness, poverty, and want. 

"Here is no attempt to draw an imaginary picture, to excite the 
feelings of a generous public. This appeal has arisen from personal 
evidence of scenes of the most poignant distress, and that, too, in the 
families of artists whose talents have done honour to their country. It 
is, therefore, hoped that the day is approaching when, through the 
bounty of a liberal and enlightened people, the last moments of the dying 
artist will not be embittered by the reflection that he is leaving behind 
him a wife and children totally unprovided for." 

The same address was adopted for the Joint Stock or Annuity Fund, 
with the addition of the names of its officers, which were as under: — 



Arthur William Devis. 
George Hawkins. 
Benjamin Marshall. 



William Mulready. 
James Rand 
John Scott. 



Peter Turnerelli. 
William Tallemash. 
Charles Warren. 
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Most of the members of the Artists' Fund commenced a 
voluntary subscription to the Benevolent Fund of one guinea 
per annum, in addition to the small annual sum which the 
law required each of them to pay. They also began to 
collect subscriptions for it amongst their friends ; appealed 
to the public by advertisements in the daily papers ; 11 and 
resolved to invite the friends of the institution to dine to- 
gether annually. 

On the 7th of June, 1810, the Society held its first dinner 
in the Freemasons' Tavern — Mr. A. W. Devis in the chair. 




" The Society's advertisements appeared in the Times, Herald, 
Chronicle, and Post ; and its printed address was otherwise freely cir- 
culated. 
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After dinner, a collection for the Benevolent Fund was 
made, and the Society was cheered by the result. 1 * In 
the course of the same year, John Soane, Esq. R.A. evinced 
his approbation of the Society's constitution, by contributing 
in aid of the Benevolent Fund the sura of fifty guineas. 

At a meeting of the members of the Joint Stock Fund, 
held February 14th, 1811, the printed laws were distributed. 
And it having been determined, upon conference with the 
subscribers to the Benevolent Fund, that that branch of the 
Society should be governed by ft' committee, to be elected 
annually from among the members of both branches, four 
members were on this day elected to represent the Joint Stock 
branch in that committee, 13 and to co-operate with eight to 
be elected by the Benevolent branch ; and it was arranged 
that a meeting of the subscribers to the Benevolent branch 
should be called forthwith, to render its executive power 
complete. 



" The friends and connexion of Mr. Devis were at this early period 
the most powerful supporters of the Society's pretensions. 

" The representatives elected to the Benevolent Fund Committee 
were Messrs. Devis, Randall, Turnerelli, and C. Warren. 

Mr. Wilkinson, the first secretary, was, on the 22d September, 1810, 
suspended by a vote of the Society, and subsequently dismissed. Mr. 
Randall then became secretary pro tern., till 6th December, 1810, when Mr. 
John Toung was elected to the office, which he held till 4th May, 1813 
(acting for both branches), when he resigned to join the General 
Benevolent party. 

On the withdrawal of Mr. Young, Mr. Hopwood was elected secre- 
tary to the Joint Stock Fund, and acted, aided by Mr. Hawkes, who had 
been assistant to Mr. Young, till 181 8, when illness obliged him to retire, 
and the duties were discharged by Mr. Hawkes, who continued to act 
till September 22d, 1827, when Mr. Scotney was elected secretary. 

On the withdrawal of Mr. Young, Mr. Busby was appointed secretary 
of the Benevolent Fund. 

On the retirement of Mr. Busby in 1815, Mr. Balmanno was (on 
the 20th June, 1815) elected secretary, and continued in the active dis- 
charge of various and important duties beyond the period comprised in 
this history. 
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On April 9th, 1811, the first meeting of the subscribers 
to the Benevolent Fund was held at the Freemasons* Tavern, 
when six of them were elected to co-operate with the four 
representatives of the Joint Stock Fund in conducting the 
affairs of the Benevolent Fund. 14 

The first meeting of the committee of the Benevolent 
Fund was held August 6, 1811, when R. H. Solly, Esq. was 
called to the chair, and began to evince an earnest friendship 
for the Society, which has now existed thirty-four years, 
and remains unchanged. 

Trustees of that branch of the Society were then ap- 
pointed, and the money that had been collected by the mem- 
bers of the Joint Stock Fund for the Benevolent Fund, was 
by them transferred to that committee in trust for those 
objects, to accomplish which it had been raised. The amount 
was as follows : — 

Donations and Subscriptions received up to August 1811 363 3 0 
Disbursements during that period 77 3 10 

Ilalance paid to Benevolent Fund Committee . . £285 19 2 

On the opposite page is presented a tabular view of the 
Society's constitution, as it was ultimately incorporated by 
royal charter in 1827. With the exception of the council, 
introduced by the charter, for the settlement of all matters 
in which both branches of the Society have a common in- 
terest, a change in the designation of some of the Society's 
officers, and in their number, and the right acquired by 
the committee of the Benevolent Fund to approve or reject 
by ballot, on the election of each member, the claim of his 
family to the protection of that branch of the Society, as 
expressed at the foot of the diagram, no permanent changes 
of importance have been made in the original constitution. 



14 Messrs. Solly, Soane, Lambert, Marklew, Rising, and Corbould, 
were elected by the Benevolent branch. 
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Diagram of the Constitution of the Artists Fund, esta- 
blished 1810, as secured by Incorporation 1827. 

The fund is divided into two distinct branches, one of which is called 
the Artists' Annuity Fund, and the other the Artists' Benevolent Fund. 



Annuity Fund. 
Raised by the subscription of its 
members for their mutual pro- 
tection in the days of sickness 
and superannuation. Members 
are elected by ballot at general 
meetings. 



Benevolent Fund. 
Raised by voluntary subscrip- 
tions to protect the Widows and 
Orphans of the members of the 
Annuity Fund. 



Council, 
formed by representatives of 
both branches of the fund, to 
settle all matters in which both 
branches have a common interest. 



Committee of the 
Annuity Fund consists 
of 

Eight Members and the 
President. 



Committee of the 
Benevolent Fund consists of 
15 members, 10 from the sub- 
scribers to the Bencv. Fund, 
not being members of the An- 
nuity Fund, and 5 representa- 
tives from the Annuity Fund. 



Each branch elects its officers annually. Members of the Annuity 
Fund ensure no protection for their families from the Benevolent Fund 
unless they have, previously to their election into the Annuity Fund, 
been regularly balloted for and approved by the Benevolent Fund 
committee. 
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The Society, thus organised, commenced its career, de- 
pendent for success, alike on the soundness of the theory 
upon which it was based, on the wisdom of those who might 
be called upon to give that theory practical existence, and 
on their power of contending with those national prejudices 
of habit and education, which were arrayed against them in 
a country where powerful aristocratical tendencies induce 
most men to draw a strong line of demarcation between 
themselves and those whom they regard as their inferiors, 
and even to expose themselves and their families to all the 
evils of pauperism in sickness and superannuation, rather 
than ensure provision for the body, and independence for the 
mind, by joining a society in which, in right of equitable 
payments, they all sit upon the same level, without any 
distinction or inequality of power amongst them, save that 
arising from the deference which is necessarily paid to supe- 
riority of intellect or force of character. 

Yet, notwithstanding all these difficulties, and the fact 
that the habits of artists had at that time formed so few men 
of business, that, perhaps, not one of the members of the 
new society had, previously to entering it, exercised his 
mind either upon the spirit of laws, or the mode of admi- 
nistering them ; each, when called upon to act, glided into 
office, as though the mere form of election brought with it 
every qualification necessary to the discharge of official duties; 
and hence the professional knowledge of painter, sculptor, 
architect, or engraver, was all that could be rendered ap- 
plicable to working out the great experiment which aimed at 
improving the moral and social character of British artists. 

Mr. Devis, having been elected to preside over the 
meetings of the Joint Stock branch, commenced his career 
in that capacity after the model of his own peculiar views, 
of which neither order nor system formed any part. He 
talked familiarly from the chair, replied to those who 
thought differently from himself, voted on questions, for- 
mally put motions of his own, and if perchance a proposi- 
tion were submitted to the meeting, which did not in the 
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regular course find a seconder, he would stand forth good- 
hunjouredly to second it himself. This total absence of 
business habits, though combined with the kindest inten- 
tions, soon spread a baneful influence over the Society's 
course. Yet, Mr. Devis was the most distinguished, as he 
was the most influential, artist, that had come forward to 
cherish, by personal sacrifices, the principles on which it 
was based ; and those who remarked with regret the dis- 
advantages which resulted to the Society from his neglect 
of the necessary forms of business, could find no one so well 
qualified, as he appeared to be, to preside over it. 

Mr. Devis, having continued to be the most powerfully 
active friend of the Benevolent Fund, presided again at its 
annual dinner in 1811, 15 and was in the same year re-elected 
to preside over the Joint Stock Fund. In the spring of 
1812, Mr. Charles Warren was placed in the chair. 




" On this occasion, Mr. Devis, somewhat excited after the exertion of 
presiding at the dinner, left the tavern, accompanied by a box containing 
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Thus two years passed, and increasing ferments pre- 
sented to the Society's view indications of growing impe- 
diments between itself and the attainment of its great 
purpose. 

In 1812, Mr. Christie, of Pall Mall, 




presided at the annual dinner of the Benevolent Fund, 
which had already, through the exertions of its committee, 
made a favourable impression on the public, accumulated 
a considerable sum of money, and obtained the patronage 
of many of the most distinguished amateurs of art in the 
country. In the same year Benjamin West, Esq., president 
of the Royal Academy, became a subscriber to the Benevo- 
lent Fund. 

In the following year, 1813, Samuel Whitbread, Esq., 




M.P., presided at the annual dinner of this branch, and in a 
powerful speech eulogised the principles of the Society. 
In the same year, the Society had the good fortune to 



the money that had been collected, and by Mr. Secretary Young, in a 
hackney-coach. After having set down Mr. Secretary at his residence* 
in Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, Mr. President proceeded to his own 
residence, in Berners Street, retired to rest, and forgot the world. But 
he soon awoke again, conscious of his responsibility to the widows and 
orphans for the contents of the money-box, but where the box was he 
knew not. He arose, and quickly proceeded to knock up Mr. Secretary, 
hoping for news of it ; but the secretary merely knew that it had been 
placed in the coach. Thus at fault, like men leading a forlorn hope, 
they went in pursuit of the coach, and, on opening the door of one 
standing on the rank in Oxford Street, had the happiness of finding the 
box on the seat, just as they had left it. 
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gain the countenance and protection of Sir John Edward 
Swinburne, Bart., and to receive from him the first mark 




of a dignified friendship, which has materially advanced and 
consolidated its interests. 

The susceptibility of the Society rendered the character 
for business, of whoever might be elected to preside over 
the Joint Stock branch, a matter of vast importance. Mr. 
Warren had recommended himself by his rare natural powers 
of eloquence, and it soon became evident that, like his pre- 
decessor in the chair, he did not consider that the duties of 
president could be discharged, for the most part, by pre- 
serving order, and administering the laws in silence. Hence 
the practice of throwing the weight of the president's opi- 
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nion into questions under discussion, soon divided the mem- 
bers into parties, and became otherwise inimical to the 
Society's welfare and progress. 16 

Whilst the Joint Stock Fund was thus proceeding, the 
Benevolent Fund steadily pursued its course, holding its 
dinner annually, collecting money, rising in importance 
with those who looked towards it for the protection of 
their families in case of need, and gradually acquiring re- 
spectability in public opinion. 

In 1812, however, its quiet progress was disturbed by the 
fact of its growing importance having awakened new consi- 
derations in the minds of a number of artists, whose sym- 
pathy had not been moved by that cry of humanity which 
had called others to the aid of Mr. Tagg. These persons 
seem to have thought that the new occurrence in the British 
world of art had placed them in a false position, and to have 
resolved to endeavour to right themselves, by acquiring pos- 
session of the money raised for the widows and orphans of the 
Artists' Fund, and by dispensing it in "general benevolence." 

The tendency of this new project was to cherish those 
evils among the many, which the Artists' Fund sought to 
eradicate, and to acquire for a few, the character of ge- 
neral benevolence. 

The death of Mr. Pether, a painter of considerable 
ability, was the occasion which the authors of this scheme 
availed themselves of to try their strength. Illness had ren- 
dered Mr. Pether incapable of following his profession during 
the last two years of his life, and his death had bequeathed to 
the world and to charity his widow and six young children. 17 

The constitution of the Artists' Fund had left its inte- 
grity — i.e. the union of its two branches — dependent on the 
good faith of the subscribers to the Benevolent branch and 
their committee, the members of the Joint Stock Fund 
having reposed full confidence in them, when, on the 8th of 



16 The number of effective members of the Joint Stock Fund, in 
March, 1812, was only forty-six, and the amount of its funds was 2031. 5s. 

17 Mr Pether died at Southampton, 13th April, 1812. 
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August, 181 1, they paid oyer to that committee, in trust, the 
money they had collected from their own friends, for the 
benefit of the widows and orphans of the members of the 
Artists' Joint Stock Fund exclusively ; and, consequently, 
the very existence of the Society was based upon honour. 
This fact had been made known to the world by advertise- 
ments and printed addresses, and it was in the face of it 
that the hostile party endeavoured to effect its purpose, 
through the instrumentality of the friends which it hoped to 
find in the Benevolent Fund committee. 

The thoughts of the members of the Artists' Fund were, by 
this event, turned from the dangers and difficulties of practical 
government by which they had been engaged, towards those 
of defensive warfare. In consequence, on the 1 1th June, 1812, 
a general meeting of the members of the Artists' Joint Stock 
Fund was held to consider the Society's critical position. 

They considered and deplored the calamity of Mr. Pe- 
ther's family ; but, instead of regarding it as a justifi- 
cation of the effort then making to destroy the integrity 
of the Artists' Fund, they held it to be unquestionable evi- 
dence of the necessity for the Society's existence, to ensure 
to other families protection ngainst exposure to similar evils. 
It was thought that the afflictions of Mr. Pether's family 
ought to be met as other similar cases had been met before 
the Society's existence, and the meeting resolved, " That the 
representatives of the Joint Stock Fund in the Benevolent 
Fund committee be instructed to oppose any alteration being 
made in that branch of the Society to meet the case." 

At the meeting of the Benevolent Fund committee, 
19th June, 1812, Mr. Christie 18 brought under consideration 
the anticipated proposition to change the constitution of 
the Society in favour of general benevolence ; but, in con- 
sequence of the feeling evinced by the meeting, he with- 
drew it : and Mr. Solly, knowing the injurious effects of 
doubt as to the result of the question concerning the Society's 



»• Mr. Christie had been elected to the committee on the 12th of 
April in that same year. 
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integrity, gave notice of a motion touching the distribution 
of the Benevolent Fund. 

At the next meeting of the Benevolent Fund committee, 
June 23d, 1812, on the motion of Mr. Solly, it was re- 
solved, — "That the object of the Benevolent Fund being to 
make permanent provision, by annuity or otherwise, for the 
widows and orphans of the members of the Artists' Joint 
Stock Fund, no portion of that fund be appropriated to any 
other purpose." And the principles of the Society having 
thus been honourably sustained, it began to gain strength, 
and its members reposed on the fidelity of their friends. 1 ^ 

The " General Benevolence" party, thus checked in their 
aggression, were for a considerable time silent, but not sub- 
dued. By degrees they were heard again decrying the 
principles of the fund, and, in the autumn of 1813, they 
resolvecl to effect their purpose by an appeal to the sub- 
scribers of the Benevolent Fund at its next annual meeting. 

Thus, anticipations of the next annual meeting became 
matter of considerable excitement, for that meeting appeared 
destined to determine whether the Benevolent branch should 
continue to belong to the artists who had by themselves and 
their friends raised it, or to the hostile party, who appeared 
to have subscribed to it for the purpose of subverting its 
principles by their votes. The pretensions of the assailants, 
freely set forth, were discussed in pamphlets, and with con- 
siderable warmth in those currents of social intercourse in 
the world of art which flowed among the subscribers to the 
Benevolent Fund. It was argued that the fund ought to be 
thrown open, because the merit of some of the members of 
the club (i.e. Joint Stock Fund) did not entitle their fami- 



19 The termination of this affair was held to be so important to the 
rising interests of the Society, that at a meeting of the members of the 
Joint Stock Fund, April 5, 1813 (the first meeting held after its termina- 
tion), when thanks were voted to the Benevolent committee, the resolution 
stated, that Messrs. Clint, Mulready, C. Warren, and Turnerelli (the re- 
presentatives of the Joint Stock Fund in that committee), deserved the 
honourable appellation of Protectors of the Wives and Children of that 
branch of the fund. 
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lies to such ample protection as the Benevolent Fund, applied 
to them exclusively, would afford ; and that such exclusive- 
ness, whilst families of artists of greater professional merit 
were frequently left destitute, was manifest injustice. 

To this it was replied, that those artists whose exertions 
had raised the fund had moral right to possession ; that they 
had not by its constitution retained any exclusive privileges 
to themselves or their families, but that, on the contrary, 
they had constituted it a commonwealth, or community of 
money, rather than of persons, open to all artists of respect- 
ability, and on which all might repose without degradation ; 
that if artists of merit exposed themselves and their families 
to the degradation of pauperism rather than join it them- 
selves, that abstinence might be regarded as evidence of the 
folly of prejudice, rather than of the Society's want of capa- 
city for doing good. Into this controversy Mr. Hopwood 
voluntarily entered on the part of the Society. 20 




ao Mr. Hopwood was born about the year 1 752, in Yorkshire. " It was 
here" (in the village of Norton), says an article in the Literary Gazette, 
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Yet to embark iu the cause of "General Benevolence" 
seemed to involve so much of kindness, that the cry became 
very seductive, and for a moment dignified those who adopted 
it. But time and reflection taught many an artist that, 
however good and agreeable general benevolence may be to 
those who give, it robs those who receive of that mental 
independence which is necessary to self-respect; and that 
the principles of the Society sought to be destroyed, protect 
its members and their families above that extreme degrada- 



" that the writer, in the year 1795, found him, he being at that time about 
forty-five years of age, with a family of six children, and occupied with 
some of his first speculations on copper." He had already, by indefati- 
gable industry, engraved and published a plate by subscription ; but his 
little knowledge of art being inadequate to his purpose, notwithstanding 
that he was encumbered by the cares of a large family, he made his way 
up to London, where those powers which had rendered him the oracle of 
his village were not wholly lost. But as aspirants who in early life 
commence the study of the arts, even under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, commonly find themselves engaged in mental struggles, so 
Air. Hopwood brought his powerful energies to the combat under disad- 
vantages which left him no repose. 

None knew better than he did the propriety of endeavouring to make 
provision against the decay of powers accelerated by incessant exertion, 
and consequently he became an active member of the Artists' Fund. No 
sooner had the attack been made on the integrity of that Society on behalf 
of general benevolence and of Mr. Pother's family, than Mr. Hopwood 
evinced considerable ability in a pamphlet entitled "A Letter to the 
Donors and Subscribers to the Artists' Benevolent Fund," in reply to an 
address from " A Subscriber to that Institution." 

At the meetings of the members of the Fund his zeal not unfrequently 
rendered him regardless of those forms by which bodies of men are usu- 
ally governed. Hence sometimes he was called to order by the chair. On 
one of those occasions, Mr. Warren, who presided, called him an inspired 
savage. The following morning Mr. Hopwood called on Mr. Warren to 
thank him for the compliment, which he affirmed was the highest mark 
of distinction he had ever received. 

On the retirement of Mr. Young, in 1813, Mr. Hopwood was elected 
secretary, and, with the assistance of Mr. Hawkes, continued in the dis- 
charge of the duties of that office till 1818, when illness obliged him to 
resign. His resignation was followed by a vote of thanks from the 
Society for his zealous discharge of his duties. During his illness he re- 
posed on the fund, and died on the 29th September, 1819. 
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tion which alone appears to justify, and mu9t always be the 
consequence of, petitioning and supplicating; general bene- 
volence for temporary relief, which only it has to bestow. 
Such considerations, and a strong conviction that the danger 
to which the very existence of the Society was exposed re- 
sulted from an abandonment of moral right, animated its 
members with confidence in the willingness and power of 
their friends to resist successfully the coming attack. 

On the 26th of April, 1814, the annual meeting of the 
subscribers to the Benevolent Fund, which was to decide 
the important question at issue, was held, and the great 
number of artists and amateurs brought together on that 
occasion evinced the interest it had excited. Mr. Solly 

presided. 

»- 




The preliminary and ordinary business of the meeting 
having: been gone through, Mr. * * * rose and commenced 
an address on behalf of general benevolence ; but he had 

z 
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not proceeded far when the secretary (Mr. Busby) announced 
that the speaker had not paid his subscription. After a 
short pause the president rose to inquire the ground on 
which be claimed the right of speaking ; .but no sufficient 
reply having been given, expressions of dissatisfaction en- 
sued, whereupon it was resolved (the question having been 
put from the chair), " That no gentleman be entitled to 
speak or vote whose subscription is not paid." It having 
been thus decided that Mr. * * * had no right to speak, and 
that gentleman having declined at the critical moment to 
qualify, for the sake of advocating the cause be had espoused 
and led, he withdrew. This event, whilst occasioning some 
expressions of surprise, evidently disconcerted the General 
Benevolent party. Whereupon Sir John Edward Swin- 
burne, Bart, rose, addressed the meeting, and concluded 
by moving (seconded by Mr. Mulready), " That this general 
meeting decidedly approves of the principles on which this 
institution is formed, and determines to adhere steadily to 
the same." 

The hostile party seemed now to have lost courage and 
confidence with their leader, for no amendment was moved, 
and the motion was carried by a large majority. Thus the 
defence of moral right against spoliation was successfully 
made by those amateurs of art and artists who had raised 
the Society, and who now came forth in the hour of need.* 1 

This experiment having taught the movers in it the 
little hope there was of placing themselves at the head of a 
Fund of General Benevolence by right of conquest, they 
withdrew their pretensions within ordinary limits, and began 
their career anew by appealing to the public for voluntary 
subscriptions in aid of their purpose, and by depending on 
the result for the amount of the fund which they sought to 
raise, and to dispense. 



21 It appeared from the treasurer's report made to the meeting, that 
the Benevolent Fund at that time possessed sixteen exchequer bills of 
1001. each, and 7/. 8s. in cash. 
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Soon afterwards a prospectus was issued, of the title-page 
of which the following is a copy : — 

" An Account of the General Benevolent Institution, for 
the Relief of the Widows and Orphans of Artists in the 
United Kingdom, whose works have been known and es- 
teemed by the Public. Supported by Voluntary Contri- 
butions. 1814." 

It having been discovered that the scheme, as thus an- 
nounced, was defective, another prospectus appeared, with 
the following title-page : — 

" An Account of the General Benevolent Institution, for 
the Relief of Decayed Artists of the United Kingdom, whose 
Works have been known and esteemed by the Public ; and 
for affording Assistance to their Widows and Orphans. In- 
stituted, 1814." 

Whilst the integrity of the Artists' Fund had thus been 
endangered from 1812 to 1814 by agitation from without, 
the internal affairs of its two branches had proceeded very 
differently. The Benevolent branch, confided to the care of 
a committee of four representatives of the Joint Stock Fund, 
and eight amateurs of art, who sought the pleasurable ex- 
citement of doing good to the families of artists not im- 
mediately connected with themselves, was characterised by 
a government of quiet reason, and had, notwithstanding 
the attacks of those who sought to dispense general be- 
nevolence, gathered strength in its course. But the Joint 
Stock branch, established for purposes immediately and 
deeply interesting and important to the members them- 
selves, each of whom had the right of speaking and voting 
on all questions at general meetings, had continued to pro- 
ceed under the influence of excitement, and could scarcely 
be said to have been under any government at all. And 
the difficulties which arose in the way of the Society's attain- 
ing the objects it sought, had changed the original zeal and 
hopefulness of its members into feelings of indifference and 
disappointment : hence, their periodical payments, the root 
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of the Society's existence, had fallen in arrear, and the 
members neglected to attend the meetings held for the 
transaction of business. 

Such was the state of the Joint Stock branch of the 
Society, when, in the early part of 1814, its president, 
Mr. C. Warren, on the part of the committee of the Bene- 
volent branch, brought before a general meeting a pro- 
position for giving to that committee the right of deciding 
by ballot as to the qualifications of each candidate for 
election, previously to his being balloted for by the members 
of the Joint Stock Fund, and justified the measure on the 
ground of its being necessary to entitle the families of mem- 
bers to the protection of the Benevolent Fund. The consti- 
tution of the Society by law and practice had preserved to 
the Joint Stock branch the right of electing its own members, 
uncontrolled by the Benevolent branch ; and the 25th article 
of its code of laws had declared that " no regulation which 
has been confirmed by a quarterly meeting could be re- 
scinded or altered but with the approbation of three-fourths 
of the members of the Society." Hence the moment chosen 
for a dispassionate consideration of the merits of this im- 
portant motion was most unfortunate, for the requisite 
number of members was not present, whilst those who ob- 
jected to it felt secure, that the many circumstances which 
operated to cause members to absent themselves would ren- 
der the passing of it into a law impossible. 

On the 8th September, 1814, the question was again 
brought forward to be finally disposed of; but the number 
of members present was still insufficient to justify further 
proceeding with it at that time. The president, however, 
forgetful of that respect for the laws, which by every 
moral obligation he was bound to exercise, put the ques- 
tion from the chair, and it having, on a division of less 
than half the members of the Society present, obtained a 
majority of two, he declared that the proposition for giving 
to the Benevolent Fund committee the right of balloting for 
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candidates for election into the Society, before they could 
come to be balloted for in the Joint Stock Fund, had passed 
into a law, and he instantly left the chair. 

The effect of this proceeding was immediate ; the think- 
ing and reflective part of the members saw in it a defiance 
of law, that robbed them at once of all ground of confidence 
and security in the Society. 82 

The degradation of the Joint Stock branch was, by this 
event, consummated, and it lay, with the hopes of its 
members paralysed, the victim of anarchy, holding its 
existence merely through its fortunate connexion with the 
Benevolent Fund, and, through its possession, of about 
600/., the entire fruit of its career of four years and six 
months. 

Meetings continued, however, to be held under the same 



M In consequence of this extraordinary proceeding, a requisition for 
calling a meeting (of which a copy is subjoined) was drawn up, and a 
meeting was held ; but the influence of the president with his friends, on 
the one hand, and the disinclination of many men, on the other, to 
attend a meeting likely to cause great personal annoyance, rendered it 
useless : — 

" To the Chairman and Governor* of the ArtiatS Joint Stoch Fund. 

" Gentlemen,— We, the undersigned members, request that you will 
be pleased to call a general meeting of the Artists* Joint Stock Fund, as 
early as possible, to take into consideration the illegal method resorted to 
at the meeting of the Society, held at Freemasons' Tavern on the 8th 
instant, to pass into a law the subject recommended for consideration by 
the committee of the Benevolent Fund, it having been carried in violation 
of the 25th Article of our Laws, and respect for the said article being 
essential to the existence of the Society. September 10, 1814. 



At this time the number of members was norninally about fifty-five. 



(Signed) 



" C. Pye. 
J.Lewis. 
R. Rhodes. 
£. U. Bailey. 
G. CorbouhL 
S. Middiman. 
J. Pye. 



W. J. White. 
James Smith. 

J. E. Hinchliffe. 
P. Stewart." 



W. Finden. 
W. HoU. 
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presidency j 23 but they were attended only by that section of 
the members which derived its power from the Society's 
degradation, and by a few of the watchful of the opposite 
party. At these meetings, resolutions were passed to effect 
such changes in the laws as were deemed necessary to 
ever-changing purposes; and on the 2d February, 1815, 
a committee was appointed to revise the laws according 
to the changes which had been made- Such was the state 
of the Joint Stock branch of the Society in the spring of 
1815, when Mr. Charles Warren retired from the chair, and 
Mr. Mulready was elected to succeed him. 




;• • • >, /••/ ' - ;■> :'. 



** In the eaxly part of 1814, an address, signed by the Secretary, 
but written by Dr. Wolcott, was issued by the Society, in explanation 
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At that time no human powers appeared capable of 
lifting up the Society from its moral degradation, by re- 
storing confidence amongst its members at large. At its 
meetings, new changes in the laws continued to be made to 
suit new views ; auditors were appointed to examine and 
arrange the accounts, 94 which had fallen into great con- 
fusion ; and, on the 23d January, 1816, another committee 
was appointed to re-arrange the laws to suit the last changes. 
But all that was done was labour in vain ; for the members 
generally had long since withheld their periodical payments, 
and the fund had consequently well-nigh lost its source of 
existence. 25 

In 1816, Mr. Mulready was re-elected to the chair. 

Meetings continued to be held, and changes to be made 
in the laws, but all that was done was as useless to their 
purpose as to the government of China. 

of its objects and position, of which address a copy will be found in 
Additional Note A, at the end of this chapter. 

84 The Society's accounts had, from its commencement till the pre- 
sidency of Mr. Mulready, been irregularly kept ; they were now, after 
much difficulty, arranged from March, 1812, to December 21st, 1815, 
comprising six months of Mr. Mulready's presidency, printed and circu- 
lated among the members. This document shews that various sales of 
property (stock and exchequer bills) were effected to meet the current 
expenses, and that the balance left to the Joint Stock Fund, at the time 
of the audit, was 618?. 12*. 10c/., and it is signed by the auditors, — 

R. Woodman. 

W. J. White. 

John Stewart. 

From this period (1815) to 1823, no other statement of the Society's 
accounts was printed. 

25 The Committee of Revision for the Laws appear from the following 
document to have become tired of office :— 

"We, the undersigned, appointed as a committee for the radical 
revision of the laws of the Artists' Joint Stock Fund, decline acting 
further in that capacity : — 



(Signed) " P. Turnerelli. 

George Shepheard. 

Abraham Cooper. 

i ~~ , „ ,, W.J. White. 

" June 22d, 1816." 



£. Scriven. 
J. Varley. 
W. Mulready. 
C. Warren." 



On the 9th May, 1816, a letter was received from Mr. A. Cooper 
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In 1817, Mr. Cooper was elected to preside 




/•'""? • /ft/-/ - - 



On the 3d July, 1817, the newly made laws were again 
referred to a committee for revision. 

At a meeting of the Joint Stock Fund, on the 22d 
September following, on the motion of Mr. Woodman, it 
was resolved, that, — 

" Believing the existence of the Society to be endangered 
by its divisions, a special meeting of this branch be called to 
adopt such measures as will secure its stability." 



declining the office of Chairman of the Society, to which he had been 
elected March 22d, 1816. Mr. Tumerelli was then elected, but declined 
on account of his being about to go abroad. Mr. Mulready, who had 
previously declined to be re-elected, then kindly agreed to continue in 
the chair. 



• 
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In consequence a meeting was held 20th October, 1817, 
when Mr. C. Warren presented himself, and recommended 
that the Society should, with certain exceptions, resume its 
old printed laws (thereby recommending that it should re- 
trace its course, and virtually begin again), under the name 
of the Joint Stock and Annuity Fund ; — not one word did 
he say about rescinding the many laws passed during the 
previous three years by way of getting rid of the embarrass- 
ment which they might throw in the way of the Society's 
future proceedings. He assured the meeting that the annual 
subscriptions of members, as regulated by the original 
table, were so much more than sufficient to effect the pur- 
poses to which they were applicable ; that all the arrears due 
in consequence of so many of them having, during the 
greater part of three years, withheld their subscriptions, 
need not be collected ; that their future payments might be 
twenty per cent less than was required by the original table ; 
and that, notwithstanding this reduction, the Society would 
be able to pay to claimants 6/. monthly in sickness, as here- 
tofore, and annuities of 60/. instead of 30/., which latter sum 
the original tables had been calculated to pay. 

Mr. Warren then moved, seconded by Mr. Woodman, 
that those who approve of the foregoing propositions for 
adoption by the Society be requested to sign them. 

In this affair the persuasive powers of Mr. Warren's 
eloquence 56 triumphed completely, for the greater number of 
those who heard him became animated by that sort of con- 
fidence, or belief, which sometimes exists quite independ- 
ently of reason. The plan seemed to promise to the 
members an excellent bargain, by the mere anticipation of 
which they were greatly delighted. 

Hence the table calculated by Mr. Bond to regulate the 
Society's income and expenditure was repudiated before time 
had been allowed to demonstrate by practical experience its 



™ A biographical notice of Mr. Warren will be found in Additional 
Note B, at the end of this chapter. 
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real value ; and another table, 27 without the sanction of any 
practical actuary having been cited to justify the repudiation, 
was adopted in its stead. And the Joint Stock Fund, hav- 
ing thus acquired a new basis, began to shew fresh signs of 
life under the name of the Joint Stock and Annuity Fund. 

A committee was appointed to revise the laws according 
to the new changes, and, early in the spring of 1818, an 
edition of them was printed, with Mr. Warren's reduced table 
of payments and his promises of increased benefits.* 8 

From the overthrow of confidence in September 1814 
until 1818 the Joint Stock Fund was almost dead as to the 
attainment of its important purposes, and during the year 
1817 it had no practical existence whatever. 29 



97 This Table was as follows : — 



Age of 
Members. 


Annual 
Payment. 


Age of 
Members. 


Annual 
Payment. 


Age of 
Members. 


Annual 
Payment. 




£. s. d. 




£. s. d. 




£. *. d. 


21 


2 5 U 


33 


3 1 2 


45 


3 19 0 


22 


2 7 1 


34 


3 2 5 


46 


4 0 6 


23 


2 8 4 


35 


3 3 11 


47 


4 2 6 


24 


2 9 6 


36 


3 5 3 


48 


4 4 0 


25 


2 10 10 


37 


3 6 8 


49 


4 5 11 


26 


2 12 0 


38 


3 8 2 


50 


4 7 10 


27 


2 13 3 


39 


3 9 8 


51 


4 9 8 


28 


2 14 7 


40 


3 11 2 


52 


4 11 4 


29 


2 15 10 


41 


3 12 7 


53 


4 13 2 


30 


2 17 2 


42 


3 14 2 


54 


4 15 3 


31 


2 18 6 


43 


3 15 10 


55 


4 17 4 


32 


2 19 10 


44 


3 17 4 







98 The word "committeeman" was in this edition of the laws substi- 
tuted for that of " governor." 

29 There is no record of any business having been effected by the 
committee from the overthrow of confidence till 1819. In that year one 
committee meeting was held; one in 1820; and none in 1821. The re- 
cords of the proceedings of general meetings of the Society on its minutes, 
are too various and unimportant in their results to be noticed here in 
detail ; but that the reader may have an idea of the peculiarities by which 
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Those members of the Society, however, who foresaw the 
evil result of the new measures of finance, adopted without 
the sanction of any authority to entitle them to rational 
confidence, foresaw also that, to abandon the Joint Stock 
Fund was to renounce for their families all chance of that 
protection which the progressive course of the Benevolent 
Fuud seemed to promise. Hence most of the members of 
the Joint Stock Fund determined to adhere to it, whether it 
were governed by wisdom or by folly. And hence the Be- 
nevolent Fund, having become the beacon of hope and con- 
fidence, in the midst of anarchy, preserved British artists 
from being again exposed by necessity to the degrading evils 
of pauperism. 

In 1818, the periodical subscriptions of fifty members, 
regulated by Mr. Warren's table, were in course of pay- 
ment ; the amount of three years' subscription, which had 
in many cases fallen in arrear, having been remitted to 
each of them, or otherwise allowed for in the general settle- 
ment of accounts that took place at this period. Mr. Cooper 
was, this year, re-elected to the chair. 

Sir Charles Long, Bart, (afterwards Lord Farn borough), 






had presided at the annual dinner of the Benevolent branch, 
in 1814 ; and Beeston Long, Esq., at that of 1815. 



they were characterised, an extract from a minute of the proceedings of 
the 22d May, 1817, is subjoined : — 

" It was moved by Mr. Warren, and seconded by Mr. **♦**♦, that the 
chairman be empowered to dispense with the quarterly meetings ; That 
all fines be omitted ; and, That the payments of members be made annu- 
ally, instead of quarterly," &c. &c. Up to 1818 the number of effective 
members never exceeded sixty. 
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During the time comprised in the foregoing recital, the 
Benevolent branch of the Society continued to proceed suc- 
cessfully, held its dinner regularly, increased its funds, not- 
withstanding the attacks which had been made upon its 
integrity, and remained true to its first principles. Pre- 
viously to 1815, it had been assailed twice, and the Artists' 
General Benevolent Institution had arisen on the principles 
by which those attacks had been actuated. The respective 
principles which the Artists' Fund and the Artists' General 
Benevolent Institution sought to sustain were so directly 
opposed to each other, that the impossibility of combining 
them in any one establishment appears self-evident, whilst 
the good that each aimed at effecting might well have so 
moderated the pretensions of both, as to prevent either from 
seeking to establish itself on the ruin of the other. 

But the Artists' General Benevolent Institution had not 
been taught, either by the principle of " benevolence," 
which it professed to practise, or by the defeats of its friends 
in their attacks on the integrity of the Artists' Fund, that 
the latter institution was worthy to enjoy a quiet existence. 
For, on the 7th January, 1817, it sought to destroy the 
integrity of the Artists' Fund, by forming a junction with its 
Benevolent branch. It did not attempt to effect this object 
by making an approach to the members of the Artists' Fund 
themselves, to whose families the Benevolent Fund morally 
belonged, but by opening negotiations with the Benevolent 
Fund committee, to whose honour the artists had confided 
that branch of their Society. 

In consequence, negotiations were entered into, which, 
on the 1st of April following, were broken off without 
having produced any other material result than that of 
warning the members of the Artists' Fund that certain 
dangers and difficulties still lived, which they had con- 
sidered as having passed away. 30 



* On the 18th of February, 1817, Mr. Warren stated the result of 
the meeting that took place between the deputations from the two funds, 
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They bad long foreseen, that in the event of the pressure 
from without of " general benevolence " becoming strong 
enough to destroy their Society, those evils which had given 
rise to it must again characterise the social position of 
British artists. 

The Artists' General Benevolent Institution proclaimed 
itself to be raised *' for the relief of decayed artists of the 
United Kingdom, whose works have been known and 
esteemed by the public ; and for affording assistance to 
their widows and orphans. Supported by voluntary sub- 
scriptions." 

But artists, seeking the protection of this institution, can 
advance no claim that is not dependant for recognition on 
the favour of those persons who preside over it and dispense 
its bountv. And hence men. " whose works have been 
known and esteemed by the public," have, for the chance of 
acquiring an occasional donation in a course of years, to 
learn the art of supplication, and to practise it, — sometimes, 
perchance, towards men who have been in bygone days the 
companions of their social hours. Thus it appears that, 
whilst general benevolence professes to recognise the rights 



and presented to the committee the plan of union proposed by the depu- 
tation from the Artists' General Benevolent Institution : — 

" The Joint Stock Fund to be secured to the subscribers upon the 
principles for which they subscribed. 

" Six months allowed to make good arrears. 

" The widows and orphans of full subscribers to be relieved out of 
the interest arising from the Benevolent Fund, to the amount of 20/. per 
annum (or such other sum as may be agreed on), and the surplus inte- 
rest made over to the General Fund. 

" All moneys become the property of the General Fund at the death 
of the Joint Stock subscribers, with the above interest. 

" No artists to be relieved but those who subscribe ; but the widows 
and orphans of artists, whose works have been known and esteemed, are 
intended to be relieved, subject, however, to the discretionary power 
vested in the directors. 

" A portion of the animal income, and of the interest of principal, is 
to be applied towards the relief of distressed artists, and a portion towards 
the relief of widows and orphans." 
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of the artist's mind, its recompense is bestowed on his body, 
and tends merely to prolong its existence, whilst his mind 
is left to feed on the bitterness of that humiliation which 
has accompanied the recognition of his merits. 

And hence the blessings of general benevolence, which 
were intended to supersede amongst British artists those 
of provident care, appear to be such as commonly wait 
on improvidence, rather than such as might be expected 
from the resources of a great nation, called forth by en- 
lightened men, in the nineteenth century, to cheer the artist 
of cultivated intellect in his days of sickness or superan- 
nuation, as the just recognition of a well-spent life. Those 
members of the Artists' Fund of provident care, who thus 
viewed and considered the moral consequences of depending 
on general benevolence, looked back on their own Society, 
and acquired by comparison increased admiration for the 
manly and simple basis on which it rested ; resolved to unite 
more firmly than ever to protect its integrity, and to confide 
in years of experience for that wisdom which was necessary 
to develope its usefulness, and in the talent that was growing 
up amongst them, for that true nobility by which they hoped 
it would become adorned. 

In 1816, the Duke of York presided at the annual dinner 
of the Benevolent Fund. 




Sir John Edward Swinburne, Bart, presided at the Be- 
nevolent Fund dinner of 1817, 31 and also, in consequence of 

31 This year Mr. Alexander resigned the treasure rahip of the Benevo- 
lent Fund, when D. Moore, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn, became treasurer, and 
up to the period of his death rendered to the Society very important ser- 
vices. In 1822 the interest on the navy five per cent stock, in which 
property of the Annuity Fund was invested, was reduced to four per cent. 
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the indisposition of Sir H. C. Euglefield, who was to have 
presided, in 1818. The amount of money subscribed in the 
last-named year was 381/. 18*. 6c/. 




In 1819, Sir Benjamin Hobhouse presided at the Bene- 
volent Fund dinner. The amount of subscriptions was 
544/. 75. 



The Marquess of Lansdowne presided at the Benevolent 
Fund dinner of 1820. The amount of subscriptions this 
year was 601/. 125. 




At the Benevolent Fund dinner of 1821, Sir Thomas 
Baring, Bart, presided. The amount subscribed was 562/. 8$. 




In 1822, the Earl of Blessington presided at the Benevo- 
lent Fund dinner. The amount subscribed was 613/. 3s. 6d. 
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Lord Darnley presided at the dinner of the Benevolent 
Fund in 1823. The amount of the subscriptions during this 
year was 871/. 17s. 




Whilst the Benevolent Fund had proceeded, competing 
annually with the General Benevolent Institution for public 
favour, the Joint Stock and Annuity Fund had continued its 
course, from 1818 up to 1823, progressively developing its 
usefulness, and acquiring that kind of strength within itself 
which resulted from an improved administration of its affairs. 
But the doubt that existed among its members as to the 
soundness of its financial condition, and the influence of that 
prejudice which continued the cry of pauperism under the 
name of general benevolence, had combined to render its 
progress languid, and the ultimate attainment of its great 
object doubtful. 

The year 1823, however, developed among its members 
evidences of manly consideration, which at once changed 
its prospects. 

On the retirement, in 1822, of Mr. Mulready from the 
chair (in which he had succeeded Mr. Cooper, in 1820), 
a voluntary subscription had been entered into among the 
Society's members to evince to that distinguished artist 
their sense of his services; and in January, 1823, that mark 
of honourable distinction was conferred at the Freemasons' 
Tavern, in a manner not easily forgotten by those who were 
assembled on that occasion. 32 



38 On the 22d January, 1823, the greater part of the members of the 
Artist's Fund met at the Freemasons' Tavern to present to Mr. Mulready 
a testimony of their regard. Mr. Charles Warren presided, and ad- 
dressed Mr. Mulready to the following effect : — 

"Mr. Mulready, — We have assembled here this evening to gratify 
some of the best feelings of our nature, by rendering to you a heartfelt 
tribute of esteem for the great services which you have rendered to the 
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In 1823, Mr. Cooper was re-elected president of the Joint 
Stock and Annuity branch. 

At a special general meeting of the members, held on the 
23d June in that year, it was, on the motion of Mr. Clint, 




Artists' Fund. Many persons might hare been found better capable 
than I am of expresssing the sentiments of this meeting ; but no one 
could more justly estimate the value of your services than I do; for, 
having been your companion in office, no one has had a better oppor- 
tunity of appreciating them. Tou may justly claim the honour of being 
one of the founders of the Society, for you were one of the nine artists 
chosen by the general meeting, at the Gray's Inn Coffee-house, to form 
its constitution ; and you were one of the four selected to arrange and 
perfect its laws for publication, — the value of which, time and experience 
have proved. The Society, sensible of your zeal and ability, elected you 
on its first committee, when more remained to be done to consolidate our 
infant institution than the members generally can imagine. 

" When the Benevolent branch, for the protection of our widows and 
children, was called into existence, you were among the foremost to 
promote its interests, by becoming a steward at the first annual dinner. 
Six times have you filled that office of trouble and expense, with unabated 
ardour and advantage to the fund, derived alike from your purse and 
your moral influence over your friends. 

" To you, sir, the institution is indebted for the powerful support it 
receives from one of the best men in existence, Sir J. E. Swinburne, Bart. 

A A 
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> referred to the committee to consider whether any, and 
what measures may, on deliberate inquiry, be found expe- 



" Aware of the value of your services, you were appointed one of our 
representatives in the Benevolent Fund Committee; and our annual 
votes have been expressive of our sense of your merits, by retaining you 
in that situation up to the present time. 

" Ultimately, the Society placed you in the chair — the highest situa- 
tion that was theirs to bestow ; and your conduct in the discharge of all 
its important duties induced them to call you to it a second time, as soon 
as they were permitted so to do by their laws. 

" And, in the discharge of all these various duties, you have won our 
unanimous approbation; for it is only by exertions such as I have 
mentioned on behalf of the Society that it has been enabled to attain its 
present state of ability and prosperity. And, though ordinary means 
may now be adequate to its support, the members, sensible how much it 
owes to you, have resolved on presenting you with a permanent mark of 
their esteem. 

" Mr. Mulready,— Accept this cup from the artists, members of this 
Society, whose names are inscribed thereon, not as the reward of your 
exertions— that you will find in the success with which they have been 
crowned — but as a testimony of our approbation and regard, won by the 
important services you have rendered to the Artists 1 Fund from its first 
formation up to the present time. 

" And, when I wish you long life, and the greatest blessing that 
Providence can bestow — health, and a cheerful frame of mind to enjoy 
it, I am sure that I speak the honest sentiment of all now present. 

" I may be allowed to add, we hope that, when many of us cease to 
feel any interest in what passes on earth, and you are participating with 
your friends in those happy moments of conviviality of which this cup is 
the symbol, you will recollect, with pleasurable feelings, that it was the 
spontaneous gift of seventy-three brother-artists, who, whilst admiring 
your high professional attainments, knew how to appreciate your moral 
worth as a man." 

The following inscription was engraved on the cup : — 

" We, Members of the Artists' Fund, whose names are inscribed 
hereon, deeply impressed by the important services rendered to that 
Society by William Mulready, Esq. R.A., from its foundation in 1810 to 
the present time, as a testimony of our approbation and regard, present 
him this cup." (Here follow the names.) 

The artists who assembled on this occasion afterwards supped together, 
and carried away with them many pleasurable recollections. 
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dient to be adopted for the better security of the present and 
future claimants on the Annuity Fund. 

In consequence, the actual financial state of that branch 
of the Society was submitted by the Committee to the con- 
sideration of Mr. Morgan, actuary of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Company. 

Whilst this investigation was proceeding, a few of the 
Society's members, doubtful as to the result, intent on the 
attainment for British artists of the important object for 
which the Society had been raised, and assured that it pos- 
sessed within itself resources capable of advancing the great 
cause, combined to call into auxiliary action some of that 
talent which had grown up amongst them; and they re- 
solved, that whatever pecuniary advantages might result 
from their endeavours should be divided equally between 
the two branches of the Society. 33 

Mr. Morgan, having carefully investigated the affairs of 
the Joint Stock and Annuity Fund, pronounced it insolvent, 
and that its capital, then 1668/., was, — leaving out of view the 
many claims it might be called upon to answer, — insufficient 
to justify the payment of its then annuitants, i.e. two of 
60/. each. 34 

Yet, notwithstanding the shock occasioned by this dis- 
closure, there was something in other features of the Society 
recently developed, which had not only imparted to its 
members the buoyancy naturally resulting from confidence 
of ultimate success, but had also acquired for it thencefor- 
ward a progressive increase of their number. 

Mr. Morgan counselled the Society to wind up its affairs 
and begin again, and to confine its future allowances to sick- 
ness, and to superannuation after seventy years of age. On 



* See the project developed in Additional Notb C, at the end of 
this chapter. 

* In 1823, this branch of the Society adopted the system of having 
its accounts audited half-yearly, and, together with a list of the names of 
its members, printed annually and circulated amongst the members. 
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being informed that the Society desired to work out its ori- 
ginal project of granting annuities claimable at all periods 
of life, for protracted sickness, he calculated two tables, but 
neither of them favoured the Society's chief object. The first 
of these tables he considered to be the Society's original table 
corrected, 35 though not to be relied on for affording all the 
benefits which that table professed to give. He suggested 
that the Society should regulate the future payments of 
its members by the one or other of his tables, and that 
it should call upon them to pay up all such arrears as the 
table it adopted might shew to be due from each of them 
respectively. 36 

In 1824, Mr. Mulready was re-elected to preside. 

The committee to whom the conduct of the investigation 
above mentioned into the affairs of the Joint Stock and An- 
nuity Fund had been intrusted, recommended the adoption of 
Mr. Morgan's first table, with such benefits as it was calculated 
to afford and at a special meeting, held 29th May, 1824, 
that recommendation was formally submitted in a motion, 
which was lost upon an amendment moved by Mr. Wood- 
man, and carried on a division, to the effect, that a com- 
mittee be appointed to take into consideration the propriety 
of the Society's returning to its original payments and 
benefits. Accordingly, at a general meeting, held 22d June, 
1824, the committee appointed on the 29th May recom- 
mended the Society to return to its original payments ; to 



34 Mr. Morgan thought the Society's original table progressively 
weak, and inefficient from the age of thirty •eight ; and he recommended 
the Society not to admit artists to become members above the age of 
forty-five. 

35 See Mr. Morgan's Tables, in Additional Notb D, at the end of 
this chapter. 

* The following is an extract from Minutes of the Committee of the 
8th January, 1824:— 

" It being evident, from Mr. Morgan's replies to the ... . queries, 
that the Society, to become enabled to afford the annuities hitherto anti- 
cipated by its members, must raise the rate of payments to nearly double 
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admit no artist as a member after forty-five years of age ; 
and to allow to claimants, in case of protracted sickness or 
of superannuation, 40/. per annum. 58 The Society, having 
adopted this recommendation, recommenced its career for 
the third time, from the September following ; having lost, 
in its course from 1817 to 1824, by the adoption of Mr. War- 
ren's theory, the sum of 424/. 18s. 11 rf. 39 (which it did not 
attempt to recover from its members); and also, by the 
reduction of the navy five per cent stock to four per cent, 
twenty per cent of that portion of its income which arose 
from funded property. From this period, however, the 
premium paid by members on admission was considerably 
increased, particularly on every year of age between forty 
and forty-five. 

In 1825, Mr. Mulready was again re-elected to preside. 

The beneficial effects which had resulted to many artists 
and their families, up to this period, from the practical 
working of both branches of the Society, now induced some 
of its most active members to consider the best mode of 
acquiring for it legal security against the dangers to which 
the attacks of " general benevolence " had exposed it. 

That the Joint Stock and Annuity branch had been 



the amount of our corrected table (Mr. Morgan's first table), retrospec- 
tively as -well as prospectively, thereby creating a large debt due to the 
fund from its members, and making the future payments so great as to 
risk the exclusion of many ; consequently endangering to their families 
that protection which the Benevolent Fund is raised to afford: — 

" Resolved, That in the discharge of the duty imposed on us by a 
minute of the special meeting of the 23d of June last, we do recommend 
the Society to adopt our corrected table, with such benefits as it may 
afford ; and that, while we do this, we feel assured that the Society, by a 
moderate exercise of its talent, will become enabled, at no distant period, 
to grant to its members an equivalent for their present disappointed hopes. 

" Resolved, That the above resolution be printed, and circulated with 
the table, &c." 

38 See the Society's Minutes. 

33 Ibid. 
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enabled to preserve its existence through all the difficulties 
and dangers of its experimental career, by its connexion with 
its Benevolent branch, was demonstrated by experience. 
It was, therefore, felt that, to separate them, would be to 
annihilate the Artists' Fund at once, and thereby expose all 
British artists, not members of the Royal Academy, to the 
chance of becoming dependent on such blessings as "general 
benevolence" has to dispense; and hence the necessity for 
that legal protection which was now sought. 

In 1824, Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. became a valuable 
member of the Benevolent Fund Committee. 




In June 1825, another application was made by the Gene- 
ral Benevolent Institution to the Benevolent Fund Committee, 
respecting a union. Whereupon that committee resolved, 
" That Messrs. Solly, Cabbell, and Mulready, be empowered 
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to draw up the draft of a charter for this institution, to em- 
brace both branches, and that the expense of the whole pro- 
ceeding be defrayed by a private subscription, independent 
of the funds or the income of the Society." 

On the 1st November following, another and similar 
application was made to the Benevolent Fund Committee, 
by the General Benevolent Institution. 

In 1826, Mr. John Pye was elected by the Annuity 
Branch to preside. 

In July, 1826, the General Benevolent Institution renewed 
its application to the Benevolent Fund Committee. 

The Prince Leopold (now king of the Belgians) pre- 
sided at the dinner of the Benevolent Fund in 1824. The 
amount of subscriptions received was 891/. 2*. 6d. 



In 1825, the Right Hon. Robert Peel presided at the 
dinner of the Benevolent Fund, 40 and presented 100/. from 
the king (whose donations to the Fund amounted, in the 
whole, to 525/.) The amount of subscriptions was 1000/. 3s Ad. 



" In proposing prosperity to the fund for the relief of the widows and 
orphans of artists, the chairman said : " It must be felt that, in adopting 
the profession of an artist, the motives which actuated them were pure 
from the slightest alloy of any thing sordid ; for it was well known that, 
in this great commercial country, the exertion of the same talents in any 
other walk of life would procure them a much higher pecuniary compen- 
sation ; but, for the noble object of honourable distinction, the young 
artist was willing to submit to all the toils and privations which were, he 
feared, necessarily incident to the profession. It was one, too, in which 
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Iii 1826, the Right Hon. Frederick Robinson (afterwards 
Viscount Goderich, now Earl of Ripon) presided at the Be- 
nevolent Fund dinner. 41 The amount of subscriptions was 
938/. 18*. lOd. 




genius did not always triumph,— in which ability was not always acknow- 
ledged, at least during the life-time of the artist. It was not, then, he 
thought, too much for men so actuated to expect that the public would 
come forward and rescue those from want who were most dear to them, 
in the event of themselves being less successful than their more fortunate 
competitors." 

« On this occasion, the chairman said : " It had been his lot to fill 
the public office which he then held under the crown in times peculiarly 
favourable to the advancement and progress of the arts. Escaped from 
the difficulties and embarrassments of a long and expensive war,— escaped 
from the inconveniencies — he might say, the distresses — which the cir- 
cumstances of that war had, in many respects, thrown on the country, — 
the period at which it fell to his lot to obey the king's commands, in 
assuming the office which he had now the honour to fill, appeared to him 
to afford a most favourable opportunity for proposing to parliament to 
take the arts under its fostering protection. And he could say, with 
perfect truth, that he had never witnessed, in parliament, a proposition 
received with more unqualified favour, or prosecuted with more unquali- 
fied zeal. He hoped, and believed, that the same spirit would continue 
until the project was brought to a successful termination. He alluded to 
the proposition which he had first submitted to parliament two years ago, 
for the establishment, at the public expense, of a royal and national gal- 
lery. He felt, and he was sure the country felt, the intimate connexion 
which existed between all that was noble and dignified in human nature, 
and the successful study and prosecution of the fine arts ; and he owned 
it was to him a gratifying circumstance,— a circumstance which he could 
never forget, — a circumstance which he hoped his posterity would never 
forget, — that he happened to be the humble individual whose lot it was 
to call upon parliament to embark in this honourable career. 

****** 

" This was a question free from all party views — estranged from all 
party feeling ; and, in supporting it, men of every description of political 
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The Earl of Aberdeen presided at the annual dinner of 
the Benevolent Fund in 18*27, in which year the subscriptions 
amounted to 1099/. 13s. 2c?. 




In 1828, Lord Lyndhurst presided at the annual dinner 
of the Benevolent Fund, when the amount of subscriptions 

sentiment might combine. He was pleased at having at his right hand 
one of the first artists of the present day (Sir T. Lawrence) ; he was 
rejoiced when he saw around him so many men eminent for their talents. 
They had all witnessed the progress which had, for some years past, been 
made in the fine arts in this country ; and he thought he might venture 
to assert that, at the present moment, England held the first place in the 
European school of art. All he meant to say further was, that if there 
were any one object which, more than another, he was particularly 
anxious to forward, as connected with the arts, it was, that those whose 
labours were exhibited to the public, for their gratification and delight, 
should, as soon as circumstances would permit, have a place provided for 
their exhibition, more worthy to hold such specimens of genius. It was 
obvious to every person that the apartments which were at present 
assigned for that purpose were totally inadequate for a proper display of 
those works which the public express so much anxiety to see. And he 
did trust that, at no distant period, they would at least see the commence- 
ment of a structure better calculated, as he had before said, to contain 
those works of art which were intended to be exhibited to the public, 
and which, in its exterior, would be more worthy of the great metropolis 
in which it was to stand, and of the powerful country at whose expense 
it was to be erected. This he might say— he might confidently say— that 
the public of this country would not grudge any expense that might be 
incurred in the prosecution of such an object. The encouragement of 
the fine arts was admitted by all mankind (at least by those who had 
considered the subject) as not only consistent but interwoven with the 
glory and honour of a great country, because they were conducive to the 
excitement of all those feelings and sentiments which did honour to, and 
conferred dignity on, human nature. However long it might take to 
complete the great work to which he had alluded, he hoped he should 
have the happiness at least of being present when the first stone of that 
building was laid." 

****** 
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for the year, including one-half of the produce of the plate 
of " The Wolf and Lamb," was 1463/. 8*." 




At the Benevolent Fund dinner of 1829, the Duke of So- 
merset presided. The amount of subscriptions was 973£ \0s.6d. 




In this year a scheme was kindly presented to the Bene- 
volent branch of the Society, by Mr. Finlaison, actuary of 
the National Debt, to regulate the distribution of its funds, 
and was adopted by the committee. 43 

In 1827, Mr. John Pye was re-elected by the Annuity 
branch to preside. 
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On the 18th of August in that year, the Charter of 
Incorporation was obtained, 44 which event was announced 
by the president at the quarterly meeting of the Joint Stock 
and Annuity Fund, held on the 22d September, in the fol- 
lowing address : — 

" Gentlemen, — Seventeen years have passed away since 
the formation of this Society. Prejudices were raised against 
it ; they have been succeeded by a progressive and general 
acknowledgment of the wisdom and importance of its laws 
and its purposes. Its practical good has been felt and con- 
fessed, even by some of its members whose talents and 
prospects had flattered them into a belief that they were 
placed above the reach of its beneficial influence. 45 It is 
now the guardian of one hundred and seventy families 
against extreme adversity, in sickness or poverty. It has 
acquired in its course the patronage of the king and the 
country, and it possesses a growing capital of upwards of 
10,000/. 46 This rapid accumulation of power, so important 
to the amelioration of the evils inseparable from the vicissi- 
tudes of human life, seemed to demand from those of your 
body to whom you have entrusted the direction of its affairs, 
an effort to obtain for the Society the protection and security 
of the laws of the country. 

" Its constitution, founded as it was on the union of two 
funds raised for different purposes, governed by two distinct 
bodies acting independently of each other, and merely pre- 
served in unity by good faith and honour, exposed it to the 

44 The first meeting of each branch of the corporation, called by their 
respective presidents, named in the charter, Sir John Edward Swin- 
burne, Bart., and William Mulready, Esq., were held, for the convenience 
of the same persons attending both meetings, on the 7th and 8th April, 1828. 

* See the biographical notices of Messrs. Clennell, Dighton, and 
Lowry, in Additional Note F, at the end of this chapter. See also a 
notice of Mr. Devis, in the same note. 

40 Various tables, in illustration of the usefulness and of the financial 
position of the Society at this period, will be found in Additional, 
Note G ; and a list of the presidents and members of the Annuity branch 
in Additional, Note H, at the end of this chapter. 
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attacks of all theorists, who imagined that their interests 
could be advanced by effecting some change ; and during 
the last two years, much of the time of the Benevolent Fund 
Committee has been occupied in discussing the merits of the 
propositions made to them for uniting the Benevolent Fund 
with the Artists' General Benevolent Institution : those pro- 
positions, tending to effect a revolution in your interests in the 
Society, appear to have been suggested by the circumstance 
of its two branches having been regarded as two separate 
establishments, capable of acting independently of each other, 
or by the bond of their union having appeared so slender as to 
give rise to the supposition that it might be cancelled at the 
will of the committee of the Benevolent branch. Such is 
assumed to be the fact, from the circumstance that all the 
communications made by the persons who sought to promote 
this union, have been invariably addressed to the committee 
of the Benevolent branch of our Fund. On no occasion were 
their propositions addressed to you, neither were you alluded 
to by them, although you are the founders of the Society, 
the natural guardians of those beings for whose protection 
the Benevolent Fund was raised, and, consequently, the body 
to whom any proposals for effecting such a vital change 
should have been addressed, had the committee of the Ge- 
neral Benevolent Institution considered the property of the 
Benevolent Fund as belonging to your families, and pre- 
served for them by a bond that could not be cancelled with- 
out the sanction of your voice, unless by a breach of good 
faith and honour. 

" It is due, however, to the amateur members of the 
Benevolent Fund to state, that although they had uniformly 
acted on the principle that the fund was raised exclusively 
for your widows and orphans, they readily agreed with your 
representatives in that body on the expediency of guarding 
against a relaxation of that principle of union at any future 
time, by endeavouring to place the constitution of the Society 
under the protection of the crown ; and in June 1825, it was 
unanimously determined that an application should be made 
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for a charter; that the expenses attending it should be 
equally divided between the two branches of the Society, 
and be defrayed by private subscriptions. The committee of 
the Joint Stock Fund having concurred in the propriety of 
the measure, the subscriptions were immediately commenced 
in the Benevolent Fund committee, when the following sums 
were- generously presented by the amateur members in aid 
of this desirable object : — 



By Sir John Swinburne, President £50 

Mr. Solly, Vice-President 20 

Mr. Cabbell 20 

Sir Thomas Baring 20 

Mr. Moore, Treasurer 20 

Mr. Vine 20 

Mr. Bernasconi 20 

Making a total of £170 



" Mr. Cabbell, Mr. Mulready, and Mr. Balmanno kindly 
undertook the difficult task of framing the necessary docu- 
ment, and were aided in its subsequent progress by Mr. 
Moore. Numerous meetings of the successive committees 
of both branches of your Society were held, to provide for 
the due preservation of your rights and privileges ; and the 
strictest secrecy was enjoined, lest the committees should 
have had to encounter an opposition which might have 
proved fatal to the successful termination of their labours ; 
for although it was estimated by the officers of the crown 
that the expense would not exceed 300/., yet if there should 
have been any opposition made by counsel on behalf of per- 
sons objecting to the grant, the expense might have 
amounted to a sum so large as to have caused the object 
to be ultimately lost. The necessity, therefore, of secrecy 
was rendered imperative on all the different committees in 
this branch which you have elected during the progress of the 
business; and, in confirmation of their entire concurrence in 
the policy adopted, they have advanced, by way of loan, to 
the general interests of the Society, in the accomplishment 
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of this important object, the sums to which their names are 
respectively attached, viz. : — 



Mr. R. R. Reinagle £10 10 

„ W. Finden 10 10 

„ Abraham Cooper .... 5 5 

„ W. C. Fish 10 10 

„ G.Clint 5 5 

„ J. C. Hofland 5 0 

„ Sass 5 5 



Mr. John Pye £15 0 

„ W.Daniel 15 0 

„ J. Green 13 0 

„ J.H.Robinson 10 10 

„ Scotney J5 0 

„ Woodman 10 10 

„ Mulready 50 0 



"I have now the satisfaction, gentlemen, to acquaint 
you that the application made to the crown has terminated 
successfully, His Majesty having been graciously pleased to 
grant your Society a royal charter of incorporation, 47 thereby 
securing the permanent union of the two branches of your 
fund on the principles on which they were founded. Your 
committee feel assured that, notwithstanding they have 
achieved a measure of such magnitude as the attainment of 
a royal charter, without consulting you collectively, and 
obtaining your previous sanction and approval, yet, when 
the cause of their secrecy is considered, and the important 
advantages which are for ever secured to you are contem- 
plated, they cannot but rejoice that they have been in- 
strumental in effecting so desirable an object, and confi- 
dently anticipate the unanimous expression of your entire 
approbation." 

47 This announcement was received with acclamations by the meeting. 
The persons present considering it to be the bounden duty of every 
member of the Annuity Fund to bear an equal share of the expenses 
attendant on the grant of the charter, they, after the meeting, entered 
into a voluntary subscription of 1/. each to defray the same, and invited 
the co-operation of such of the members as were not then present. A 
copy of the charter will be found in Additional Note I, at the end of 
this chapter. 

At the meeting of the 22d September, 1827, Mr. Hawkes, having 
resigned, Mr. Scotney was elected secretary, and continued in the dis- 
charge of the duties of that office up to the period of his death, in 1834. 
Mr. Scotney's knowledge and his unwearied zeal on behalf of the in- 
terests of the corporation combined to render his services invaluable, and 
to win for him the respect and esteem of its members. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES TO CHAPTER VII. 



A. Address of the Artists* Fund, February 21, 1814. 

B. Notice of Mr. Charles Warren, Engraver, and of the progress of 
. Book Embellishment from the beginning of the present century. 

C. Project for calling into action the professional talents of the members 

of the Artists' Fund, for the furtherance of the Society's objects. 

D. Tables calculated by Mr. Morgan for the Artists' Joint Stock 

and Annuity Fund. 

E. Scheme drawn up by Mr. Finlaison for the distribution of the 

Artists' Benevolent Fund. 

F. Biographical Notices of Messrs. Luke Clennell, Denis Diohton, 

and Wilson Lowrt, in illustration of the usefulness of the 
Artists' Joint Stock and Annuity Fund ; and Notice of Mr. 
Arthur William Devis, one of its founders. 

G. Financial Tables in Illustration of the Principles and Progress of 

the societt for the management and distribution of the 
Artists* Fund. 

H. List of the successive Presidents of the Artists' Joint Stock and 

Annuity Fund ; and List of its Members. 

I. Charter of Incorporation of the Society for the Management and 

Distribution of the Artists' Fund. 1827. 



Note A, p. 343. 

Address of the Artists' Fund. 

"Freemasons' Tavern, Feb. 21, 1814. 
" In giving an account of this institution, it is proper to state the 
cause of its establishment. Amongst the various modes of procuring the 
means of existence, the prospects attending them are almost as various as 
the professions by which those means are obtained. Some there are 
which, if wisely pursued, generally produce wealth ; some that, with the 
united efforts of economy and industry, promise little more than a bare 
livelihood ; and others lead to a middle road, where a degree of comfort 
and respectability may be hoped for, without the probability of realising 
even a moderate provision for a family. It is a lamentable fact, that the 
two last are the situations in which may be placed most of the professions 
dependent on cultivated taste and intellect. There are instances to the 
contrary, but those instances are not sufficiently numerous to contradict 
the general conclusion. Some of the professors of medicine have made 
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large fortunes ; but those who have been able to proceed no further than 
to meet the wants of the day so far outnumber the successful, that they 
admit of no comparison. Many architects have realised a competency, 
and a few sculptors have done the same ; but, if the emoluments of such 
individuals be compared with the riches arising from commerce, they 
shrink into nothing. The author, the great instructor of man, is pro- 
verbially poor ; the painter, who speaks the universal language of senti- 
ment and morality in the most impressive manner; and the engraver, 
who disseminates the painter's ideas through the world, rarely arrive at 
independence. The professors of music (an art which has been the great 
solace and delight of man in every state, from barbarism to the summit of 
refinement) have been equally unsuccessful ; and it becomes fairly ques- 
tionable whether men who give loose to the reins of imagination are 
capable of coldly calculating upon the exact advantages of loss and gain, 
and of sacrificing present feelings to future profits. Something like 
fatality attends these pursuits ; for experience has too generally proved 
that he who attempts them, however sober his life, or economical his 
habits, can have little more to hope for than a name which may, per- 
chance, reach posterity, or the gratification of an ingenious and elegant 
employment. Men so situated are unprepared for the vicissitudes of 
fortune; — adverse circumstances, accidents attended with lasting conse- 
quences, and sickness that enervates the mind with the body, too often 
surprise and overwhelm the votary of the arts. Such men require an 
asylum in the hour of distress ; and these are the causes that have given 
rise to this institution, which has for its basis the simple principles of a 
benefit society ; and, being erected on a foundation which experience and 
common sense have sanctioned, it is hoped that its advantages will be 
found to be as lasting as they are likely to prove extensive. 

" In this institution there are two funds. One is denominated the 
Joint Stock Fund, and the other the Benevolent Fund. The first is 
entirely supported by the contributions of the members, in proportion to 
their respective ages. From this fund they are relieved in sickness and 
superannuation; and a sum is paid to the family of each member at his 
decease. 

" The members conceived that they could support each other in sick- 
ness and superannuation, and also their families, during their lives ; but 
it was out of their power to establish a fund that should sufficiently 
alleviate the wants of their widows and orphans after their decease. This 
circumstance gave birth to the Benevolent Fund, which is supported by 
voluntary donations by the admirers of art, and by such as wish to 
mitigate the sorrows of the helpless, aided by an annual and regular 
subscription from the members of the Joint Stock Fund ; and the whole 
of its benefits are awarded to their widows and orphans. 

" The members would accept nothing for themselves from an indul- 
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gent public, but they fondly hope that their unprotected families have 
some claim on national attention. They have given to the manufactures 
of the country an elegance that has ensured to them a superiority in a 
foreign market, by which British commerce has been largely extended ; 
their lives have been spent in providing for the public a rational, refined, 
and lasting amusement ; they have erected the mansion, the palace, and 
the temple ; they have so adorned their walls as to make them speak the 
language of patriotism and virtue, and the page of knowledge has been 
embellished by their hands; they have elucidated Art and Science 
beyond the power of words ; they have taught the shapeless block to 
breathe the sentiments of humanity ; they have for ever commemorated 
the actions of the hero and the virtues of the saint ; they have trans- 
mitted to posterity the lineaments of a Newton and a Nelson ; they have 
given * a local habitation and a name" to the illustrious dead, and have so 
connected them with the living as, in idea, to prolong the existence of 
man. Time and space have submitted to their power. They have made 
the scenes of the torrid and frigid zones familiar to the inhabitants of the 
temperate regions of the earth. By engraving, they have multiplied at 
will the greatest exertions of human genius, and have disseminated the 
treasures of Art over the civilised world. Athens, the seat of Wisdom, 
of Art, and of Elegance, supported, at the public expense, the oxen which 
had assisted at the building of the Temple of Hecatompedon ; and Eng- 
land, the land of benevolence, will not suffer the widows and orphans of 
men who have been so employed to languish in misery. 

" The entire control of the affairs of the Joint Stock Fund rests with 
its members, who alone support its funds. The Benevolent Fund is 
managed by twelve guardians, eight of whom are chosen from amongst 
the donors, and by the donors ; the remaining four are elected from the 
members of the Joint Stock Fund by its members. This plan was pro- 
jected by the original formers of the Institution ; and their intention was, 
that those who gave should have a decided majority in the disposal of 
their benefactions. 

" It would be a want of gratitude in the members to neglect this 
opportunity of acknowledging the wisdom and zeal with which the 
affairs of the Benevolent Fund have been managed ; and they publicly 
offer their sincere thanks to those gentlemen who have with so much 
attention and perseverance provided for the protection of those who will 
hereafter be their widows and orphans. 

" It was two years after this plan was projected before a sufficient 
number of gentlemen could be found to take upon themselves the office 
of guardians; and in that time a British public had bestowed upon their 
families upwards of 363Z. 3s. / This sum remained in their hands, and 
was entirely at their own disposal during that time ; and the moment 
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those gentlemen took upon themselves this honourable office, the whole 
sum was paid to them for the above-mentioned purposes. 

" In forming this plan, the original members believed that by being 
collected into a body many advantages would arise. 

" First, That by the property accruing to both the funds being dis- 
pensed to themselves and their families, they would have the most 
powerful motives to advance their interests, and to guard against fraud; 
and their meeting together regularly, at least four times in the year, and 
the knowledge they must necessarily have of each others situation and 
circumstances, with their means of inquiry, would give them the best 
opportunity of so doing. 

" Secondly, That by inducing artists to enter into the Society, they 
and their families would be guarded in sickness and superannuation from 
mendicity, and the arts be relieved from the disgrace of advertisements, 
petitions, and subscriptions, for artists and their families in distress ; and 
the generous part of the public be relieved from a painful tax, which 
their kindness might pay without their having the means of knowing the 
justice and necessity of the solicitation. 

" Thirdly, That the number of members not being limited, there were 
no bounds to the benefits of the Institution, more especially as the quar- 
terly subscriptions of the members were so moderate, that every man had 
it in his power to pay them. 

" For these reasons they hoped that they had interwoven the advan- 
tages of a public institution with a private society. 

" The members of the Joint Stock Fund feel some satisfaction in de- 
claring that no artist of merit, who has yet offered himself to become one 
of their body, and who has conformed to the rules required by their 
laws, has been finally rejected. 

" From the support which the Benevolent Fund has experienced, it is 
become the cement and the bond that holds the whole institution toge- 
ther, much the greater part of the members having entered into it purely 
for the benefit of their families. This happy consequence has attended 
what they have done, for by serving their families after their decease, 
they have guarded not only those families, but themselves, from a public 
exposure of their wants, so distressing to feeling minds, and the arts from 
that humiliation which has too frequently attended them. For this 
signal benefit the members have to acknowledge their obligations to a 
British public ; for without the hoped-for advantages arising from the 
Benevolent Fund, many of the members would have trusted to their in- 
dividual exertions ; and as, in the course of human events, some would 
probably have failed, much misery is thereby prevented. 

"Many attempts have been made, during the last forty years, to 
establish an asylum for the distressed artist, all of which, from views too 
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theoretical, and from embracing too wide a sphere of action, have failed. 
The members of the present institution having experienced those 
chimeras, feel an honourable satisfaction in the simple practicability 
of their plan. Four years have elapsed since its formation, and the 
approbation and encouragement it has met, together with the benefits 
already experienced, are the best proofs of the wisdom of its foundation. 

" If the Benevolent Fund continue to be so nobly supported as it has 
been, the Society will consequently embrace all whom profession and 
talent will allow to enter its bosom ; for it is supposing artists possessed 
with a folly of which no set of men have ever been guilty to believe that 
they will not accept a benefit for all that ought to be dear to them, when 
that benefit is already provided ; and it becomes the duty of every parent 
who regards the future good of his family to enter into this Institution ; 
and all good men of the four professions are invited to partake of its 
advantages. 

" All artists of merit in Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, and En- 
graving are eligible to become members of the Joint Stock Fund, without 
limitation of numbers. 

" Candidates for admission into the Society are to be recommended by 
three members at one quarterly or special meeting, and are to be bal- 
loted for at the next. 

" The quarterly subscriptions of members are regulated by the table 
of calculations hereunto annexed. 

" An allowance is made to members in sickness, infirmity, and loss of 
sight ; and a sum paid to the family of each member on his decease. 

" Jambs Hofwood, Sec. 

"Particulars respecting the Joint Stock Fund, together with the 
books of laws, may be had of Mr. Hawkes, Clerk to the Society, 
No. 37 Henry Street, Hampstead Koad." 



Nora B, — p. 345. 

Notice op Mb. Chables Wabben, Engbaveb, and of the Pbogbess 
of Book-Embellishment fbom the beginning of the pbesbnt 

C EN TV BY. 

Mr. Charles Warren, engraver, was born in London, 4th June, 1762 ; 
married when about eighteen years of age ; became the father of eight 
children ; survived his wife and seven of his children ; died 21st April, 
1823 ; and was buried in the vault of St. Sepulchre, Old Bailey. 
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Of Mr. Warren's early life but little is generally known. In 1802, 
however, when about forty years of age, he emerged from those adverse 
circumstances which appear to have retarded the developement to the 
world of his professional powers, and stood forth among the most distin- 
guished engravers of book -embellishments. 

From about 1780, the talents of Stothard and Heath had combined 
to elevate in Britain that class of art ; and from the beginning of the war 
which followed the French Revolution, British line-engravers having 
had no employment more important than book-embellishments, a spirit 
of rivalry was aroused amongst them that called forth, in the plates of 
Raimbach and of Warren, a combination of artistic qualities previously 
very rare, which, by rendering proofs of their works highly finished 
pictures in black and white, acquired for them great value in the estima- 
tion of persons who were educated in a knowledge of art. 

It is pleasurable to recollect the deep interest with which the forth- 
coming of each of their plates, after the highly studied pictures of Smirke 
and R. Cook (now R.A.), was looked to by the profession; and the 
talents of Heath, Raimbach, Warren, Golding, and W. Finden, dis- 
play to the world of taste all the variously combined qualities of 
British art in that department of engraving, from its rise till its 
fall.' 

It is self-evident that whilst the study and labour, which alone could 
produce such plates as those of Raimbach, Warren, and others, rendered 
proofs of them very valuable to persons learned in art, the process of 
printing such works, engraved on copper, soon destroyed that harmony of 
parts which gave them perfection ; and that, consequently, they were not 
so well qualified for the diffusion of thousands of impressions among 
the million (on which the publisher relied for his profit) as the less 
elaborate works of Mr. Heath. 

Comparatively great prices were paid for these highly finished 
plates, but rivalry and the acquisition of new combinations of artistic 
powers, within a space sometimes of three or four square inches, being 
the actuating motive of the engraver, rather than the money he was to 
receive, such of them as aimed at executing the whole of a work with 
their own hands, soon discovered that they were unable to maintain their 
families ; and hence, whilst the aim of the engraver was to elevate his art, 



. The introduction of engraving on steel-plates superseded, for book-embellish- 
ments, engraving on copper. The immense quantity of this class of decoration 
produced from steel rendered them a drug in the market, and hence the fashion of 
book-embellishmcuts was again changed. It would be a nice matter to trace the 
progressive introduction of steel ; but it may be well to remark that Mr. Raimbach 
engraved a steel-plate fur the Bank of England in 181 1 . 
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the spirit of trade, on which, in Britain, engraving has been entirely de- 
pendent, kept the prices down so as to oblige many engravers to call in 
the aid of assistants, as portrait-painters and sculptors do, to enable 
them to acquire, at best, a bare subsistence. 

Each of the elite of the engravers of these historical or poetical 
book -embellishments were paid nearly at the same rate for their 
talent. 

As it is presumed, from the immense prices produced by proofs of 
some of their works when sold by public auction, that, whilst they 
have acquired for Britain an unrivalled reputation in that class of art, 
they have become matters of great interest with many at home, the 
prices paid for engraving a few of these plates, and the prices which 
proofs of some of them have produced in sales, are subjoined. 

For Du Rovery's edition of Pope the plates, after Westall and others, 
cost from sixteen to twenty guineas each : Mr. Warren was paid twenty 
guineas, and Mr. Heath eighteen guineas. For Sharp's edition of the 
Classics, at the commencement of the work (1803), the plates were 
executed for fifteen guineas each; subsequently that price was raised 
to eighteen guineas each, to Bromley, Raimbach, and Warren. The 
two plates by W. Sharpe in the Spectator, cost twenty guineas each, 
and that by Parker of the "Rival Beauties," twenty-five guineas; 
the head and tail- pieces cost ten guineas each ; the getting up of the 
entire work involved a capital of nearly eight thousand pounds. Mr. 
Warren engaged to engrave " The Heiress" (Inchbald's Theatre), after 
Smirke, for twenty-five guineas ; but a representation made to the pub- 
lisher, as to the vast time and study bestowed upon it, acquired for him 
five guineas extra; "Dr. Sangrado," after Smirke, thirty guineas; his 
plates for the Arabian Nights' Entertainments, after Smirke, thirty-five 
guineas each ; " Ulysses and Penelope's Suitors," after R. Cook, eighteen 
guineas ; " The Broken Jar," after Wilkie, fifty guineas ; each of his 
plates, after Smirke, for Don Quixote, fifty guineas; "Brian and Ro- 
derick Dhu," for the Lady of the Lake, after Cook, fifty guineas. Mr. 
Warren assured the writer that the last-mentioned subject occupied him 
thirteen weeks of regular and incessant exertion. And perhaps no British 
work of book-embellishments ever excited more enthusiasm or emulation 
amongst engravers than the series to which that plate belonged. Which 
of the artists who were employed upon that work did best the critic will 
decide. It is enough here to affirm, that each and all of them were 
ambitious of gaining the approbation of the painter, whose talent and 
gentlemanly conduct had won for himself the esteem of them all. 

Mr. Raimbach received for his four beautiful plates (for Suttaby's 
edition of the Spectator), after Stothard, one hundred guineas. For 
each of his plates engraved for a selection of papers from The World, 
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twenty-fire guineas; each plate comprised a square subject and a 
vignette. For each of the plates for Don Quixote, after Smirke, fifty 
guineas. 

The works in which most of the above-named embellishments will 
be found were published either by Mr. John Sharpe, Mr. Du Rovery, 
Mr. Suttaby, Messrs. Cadell and Davies, or by Messrs. Longman 
and Co. 

At the sale of Mr. Warren's prints, 1823, the following prices were 



realised :— 

44 The Heiress," India proof 2 2 

44 The Broken Jar," India proof 4 11 

44 The Countess Terfaldi" {Don Quixote), India proof 1 19 

Ditto, and etching, and " Don Quixote meditating his 

exploits" 4 10 

44 Roderick Dhu," after Cook, and " Don Quixote," after Smirke 1 10 
Two India proofs of the two plates engraved by Finden (Smirke'a 

Quixote) 2 1 

At Mr. Balmanno's sale, 1830, — 

"The Heiress" i 9 

44 Don Quixote Knighted" (Raimbach)k 1 8 



Raimbach, speaking of the book -embellishments of his day, says, 
M The names of Du Rovery and Sharpe may be cited as among the most 
active speculators in ornamental literature who . . . sought the aid of 
the engravers in their several projects. The first named was an amateur 

publisher Sharpe is known by his embellished edition of the 

Spectator, &c. &c, in which most of the engravers of the Arabian Nights 
were engaged, myself among them. Eighteen guineas were paid for each 
plate, and this sum was thought a liberal price at this time ; and so it 
certainly was in comparison to the six or seven guineas which Cook had 
dealt out for his edition of the Poets a few years before. The impulse 
now given by the encouragement of the public brought, of course, other 
publishers into the field of competition ; among whom may be named 
Messrs. Longman, Cadell, Suttaby, Kearsley, and Miller. To the liberal 
dealing of every one of these gentlemen I can, and do, with great pleasure, 
bear the fullest testimony, as far as regards myself; and the higher 
prices paid to engravers, from the increased demand for decorative books, 



h It is somewhat remarkable that the writer has no opportunity of quoting any 
price produced at public auction, or otherwise, by proofs of the book-plates engraved 
by Golding. It is probable that their extreme scarcity, and the great value set 
upon his works by the few fortunate amateurs who possess them, have combined to 
keep them from the public. 
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was a necessary result. The highest prices, however, need but to be 
named to prove that there are no great pecuniary advantages attending 
the difficult and laborious practice of this ingenious, elegant, and useful 
art ; and for other inducements to its pursuit, it would not be easy to 

find any, unless, in its independence of all patronage but that 

of the public, and its facilities of extensive diffusion." 

Mr. Raimbach goes on to say, u John Sharpe, publisher of an orna- 
mental edition of the Spectator, T utter, and Guardian, well known as a 
perfectly honest and honourable man in all his dealings, has not obtained 
the success in life that he has so well deserved ; proving, if it needed 
proof, that integrity, cleverness, industry, and perseverance, do not always 
ensure a prosperous result. 

"Longman and Co. — This old-established and extensive house of 
business is too well known to render any particular notice at all necessary. 
Embellished books form but a small item in their immense concern, as 
may also be said of that of Cadell and Davies, whose Don Quixote, with 
seventy-four engravings, from pictures by Smirke, is, perhaps, unique of 
its kind. Suttaby's elegant miniature edition of the Poets, with their 
combined claims of printing and decoration, had great success. Every 
plate was occupied by two subjects, one of them a small vignette, and I 
received for each of mine twenty-five guineas, and fourteen guineas in 
addition for reparations during the printing of 6000 or 7000 impressions. 

"Mr. Suttaby, one of the very best of good men, died in 1838. 
Kearsley, of Fleet Street, . . . projected the Gil Bias from Smirke's pic- 
tures. It was afterwards sold to, and published by, Longman and Co."' 



Note C,— p. 355. 

Project for calling tnto action the Professional Talents of the 
Members of the Artists' Fund, in furtherance of the Society's 
Object. 

A meeting of the members of the Artists' Fund was held on the 
23d January, 1823, II. R. Reinagle, Esq. R.A., in the chair, when Mr. 
John Pye addressed the meeting as follows : — 

" The Artists' Fund, of which we arc all members, has in its growth 
generated a power of becoming useful to itself, not contemplated by its 
founders ; or, if it were contemplated, no provision has hitherto been 
made for directing it to a beneficial purpose. The power to which I 
allude, consists in our numerical and intellectual strength as artists, and 



* Memoirs and Recollections of the late Abraham Raimbach (1843J. Pp. 107-109. 
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in our bond of mutual protection in the season of adversity. There may 
be many ways of exercising its influence, but we seem to be peculiarly 
gifted with the means of appropriating it to the production and publica- 
tion of prints. 

" Our professional strength, employed in the selection of subjects to 
be engraved and in directing the execution of the plates, would, we may 
presume, give to the public a sure guarantee of the superiority of the 
works we might publish. Our numerical strength (already 120) con- 
tinually increasing, ever actuated by the objects for which we are 
united, and with connexions flowing into all the channels of taste and 
patronage, could not fail to procure subscribers to such works, while 
the appropriation of our gains to the purpose of our union would justify 
the most earnest appeal that could be made to the public, and mate- 
rially assist our claim to its protection. 

"The amount of these qualities of power, taken collectively, would, I 
apprehend, ensure to us a greater and more extensive degree of consi- 
deration, than has yet been aspired to by any body that has ever been 
united in this country, for the purposes of pecuniary gain, and of bene- 
fiting the Fine Arts by engraved publications. 

" The present income of the Joint Stock branch of our Institution, 
derived from the subscription of its members, and exclusive of the inte- 
rest of our money in the funds, is, I believe, somewhat less than 400/. 
a-year ; the profit derived from the publication of modern large prints 
varies according to circumstances, but I have in recollection two prints, 
the one of which was published under extraordinary claims to the sym- 
pathy of the public, and would, were all the subscriptions received, yield 
a profit of 1800/. ; the other, published without any claim to public con- 
sideration beyond its own merit, has produced a profit of 1600/. and still 
continues to sell. d 

" With these and many other instances of success before us, I flatter 
myself that, constituted as we are, we do not overrate the value of our 
claim to public support in naming 1000/. or 1200/. as a profit we may 
reasonably hope to derive from the publication of a plate ; and if we may 
venture to expect that such an undertaking may be accomplished in two 
or, at most, in three years, it is evident that we should, during that 
period, be gaining for our fund a sum nearly equal to the present amount 
of the subscriptions of its members. But, on the other hand, supposing 
that instead of this reasonably anticipated fruit of our zealous endea- 
vours we should gain only 200/. or 300/., who is there amongst us that 



* The first print alluded to was 44 The decisive Charge of the Guards at Water- 
loo," after a sketch by Luke Clennell, engraved for the benefit of his family. The 
other was 44 The Village Politicians," after Wilkie, engraved by Raimbach. 
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would thiuk his exertions ill spent, having commenced with so fine a 
prospect of a better harvest ? 

" With such views of a power so great, and exclusively our own, I 
have considered it a duty, both to the Institution and the arts, to endea- 
vour to render it available, by imparting my ideas to some of our oldest 
and best friends in the departments of painting and engraving ; and I 
feel a high gratification in acquainting you that the gentlemen who 
framed, and whose names are attached to, the resolutions issued with the 
summons to call this meeting, have come forward to aid my proposition 
with a zeal which could not be surpassed, were the advantages resulting 
from their labours to be exclusively applicable to themselves. They have 
arranged the means to carry the object into effect without interfering in 
any way with the funds of our Institution, and are willing to devote much 
more of their valuable time for its furtherance. 

"Were we not to make the experiment, ably supported as we are 
and with a prospect so apparently fertile and propitious, we should, 
I apprehend, neglect that which is due alike to our professions, our 
families, and ourselves. 

" The progress already made is great, and if it be warmly seconded 
by this meeting and our absent members, we may rest assured that our 
success will become complete ; that our Institution will be enabled to 
afford to every legal claimant in the day of need a more powerful pro- 
tection than has hitherto been anticipated, and that the arts will become 
essentially benefited by our laudable endeavours." 

Mr. Reinagle followed in explanation of all the detail affecting the 
measure. 

Minutes of all previous proceedings, including the following resolu- 
tions, entered into by the first promoters of the plan, were then read : — 

* 

Resolved, — 

I. That Mr. John Pye's proposition of publishing prints in aid of the 
Artists.' Fund be carried into effect. 

II. That the experiment be tried with one plate. 

III. That the profits arising from the publication be equally divided 
between the two branches of that Institution on the following conditions : 
That the half given to the Benevolent branch be subject to its own ex- 
isting laws ; the other half to be appropriated to increase the annuities 
afforded in the cases legislated for in the 7th article of the 7th section of 
the laws of the Joint Stock and Annuity Fund. 

IV. That in order to provide for the payment of the plate to be en- 
graved, the members be earnestly solicited to sanction the undertaking 
by subscribing their names, with the amount they are willing to 
guarantee. 
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V. That the members be requested to procure subscribers upon the 
issue of prospectuses, and that all money derived from such subscriptions 
be applied to the payment of the current expenses of the undertaking, 
and in reduction of the amount of calls that would otherwise be made on 
the guarantees. 

VI. That we whose names are subjoined engage to forward the un- 
dertaking, and further, do guarantee the sum of Ten Guineas each,* 
in its aid. 

VII. That on all future sums guaranteed no call for more than seven 
shillings in the pound on each guarantee be made at one time ; that four- 
teen days' notice of payment be given ; and that such calls be made only 
as occasion may demand to defray the current expenses. 

VIII. That the money arising from the subscriptions and publication 
of the print shall be returned to the members from time to time, in the 
exact ratio of the amount of each individual guarantee. 

IX. That the money advanced by the guarantees be returned by 
fourths, from time to time, as the receipts from the sale of the print may 
enable such payments to be made. 

X. That it be imperative upon those who conduct the plan to pay a 
dividend to the members fourteen days after a sufficient sum of money 
has been received from the publication of any print. The Secretary 
shall summon each subscribing member to receive his quota at the Trea- 
surer's residence. 

XL That the amount of subscriptions for the print made by any 
member of the fund be deducted from the amount he may have paid of 
the sum he guarantees, the return of which is provided for by the ninth 
resolution ; for instance, a member subscribing for two prints, say at ll 
each, and guaranteeing to the amount of 10Z., if he shall have paid 8/., 
he shall receive two prints, and shall have refunded to him 6Z. 

XH. That a special meeting of the Artists' Fund be called for the 
purpose of furthering the object of these resolutions. 

Xm. That these resolutions be signed by all present ; that they be 
printed and transmitted to the chairman of the Fund for the purpose of 
being inclosed in the circulars calling the special meeting. 



(Signed) 



William Danicll. 
William M already. 



Abraham Cooper. 



R. R. Reinagle. 
John Pye. 



Denis Dighton. 
George Cooke. 



W. B. Cooke. 
Charles Muss. 
W. Finden, Hon. Sec. 
pro. tern. 



• This resolution is not intended to regulate the amount of the subscriptions of 
those members who may co-operate with us. 
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It was resolved, that three gentlemen be elected from the body of 
guarantees to conduct the business, in conjunction with the gentlemen 
whose names are attached to the above resolutions; when Messrs. G. Clint, 
A.R.A., J. S. Agar, and J. Green, were elected by ballot. 

The proceedings were approved by a vote of thanks, and the sum of 
458/. 17*. was guaranteed as follows :— 



£. t. 

Abraham Cooper, R.A. . . 10 10 

W. B. Cooke 10 10 

George Cooke 10 10 

William Daniell, R.A 10 10 

Denis Dighton 10 10 

William Finden 10 10 

W. Mulready, R.A 10 10 

Charles Muss 10 10 

John Pye 10 10 

R. R. Reinagle, R.A 10 10 

E. H. Bafly, R.A 10 10 

J. H. Robinson 10 10 

H. Le Keux 10 10 

F. Mackenzie 10 10 

E. F. Finden 10 10 

William Radclyffe 10 10 

George Clint, A. R.A 10 10 

J. Byrne 5 5 

J. Martin 10 10 

J. P. Hcdgland 10 10 

Copley Fielding 10 10 

George Corbould 10 10 

R. Woodman 5 5 

T. Higham 2 2 

J. P. Neale 10 10 

William Wyon 5 5 

J. M. Richardson 10 10 

H.P.Parker 5 5 



£. t. 

R. Sands 5 5 

W. Huggins 5 5 

Ebenezer Stalker 5 5 

Henry Rossi 5 5 

John Thompson 5 5 

Thomas Warner 5 5 

J. E. Hinchcliffe 5 5 

James Green 10 10 

B. Marshall 10 10 

Edward Goodall 5 5 

William Derby 10 10 

J. F. Ransom 10 10 

J. T. Mitchell 5 5 

James Lewis 5 5 

J. Feroeley 5 5 

J. Romney 5 6 

Francis Engleheart 5 5 

M. S. Barre riper 5 5 

George Hawkins 5 5 

J. S. Agar 10 10 

Charles Pye 10 10 

John Stewart 10 10 

W. Essex 10 10 

S. Mitan 10 10 

J. Stewart, Edinburgh . . 10 0 

J. Le Keux 5 5 

J. Varley 10 10 

A. W. Warren 5 5 



Subsequently, a sum more than sufficient for the purpose was gua- 
ranteed by members of the Society, not present at the meeting. The 
money thus advanced was afterwards repaid. 

In order to the execution of this project, Mr. Mulready obtained 
from the king permission to use his picture of " The Wolf and Lamb," 
which had been purchased by his majesty from the exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, and kindly placed the picture at the disposal of the 
committee, who accordingly had it engraved by Mr. J. H. Robinson. 

The project met with great encouragement from the public, as is 
evident from the following statement of the financial result : — 
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Note D,— p. 356. 

Tables calculated foe the Abtists' Fuwd bt William Morgan, 
F.R.S. Actuary or the Equitable Assurance Office, &c. 



No. I. 

Table shewing the Annual Premiums 
for weekly allowances of Thirty Shil- 
lings, during sickness, &c. and for an 
annuity of Sixty Pounds, after the 
age of Seventy Years. 



Age. 


Annual 


Age. 


^Annual 




£ 


t. 


d. 




£ *. 


d. 


20 


2 


2 


5 


36 


3 14 


0 


21 


2 


3 


6 


37 


3 18 


5 


22 


2 


4 


6 


38 


4 5 


9 


23 


2 


5 


8 


39 


4 10 


0 


24 


2 


7 


0 


40 


4 15 


2 


25 


2 


8 


5 


41 


5 2 


6 


26 


2 


9 


10 


42 


5 8 


6 


27 


2 11 


3 


43 


5 16 


4 


28 


2 12 


10 


44 


6 5 


0 


29 


2 15 


0 


45 


6 13 


0 


30 


2 17 


0 


46 


7 3 


0 


31 


2 19 


10 


47 


7 13 


2 


32 


3 


1 


6 


48 


8 4 


3 


33 


3 


5 


2 


49 


8 17 


2 


34 


3 


8 


10 


50 


9 10 


0 


35 


3 


12 


2 









No. II. 

Table of Annual Premiums for the 
weekly allowance of Thirty Shillings 
during sickness ; an annuity of Sixty 
Pounds after the age of Seventy ; and 
for a weekly allowance of Fifteen 
to sick members, after five 



Age. 


Annual 


Age. 


Annual 




£ s. 


d. 




£ i. 


d. 


20 


4 19 


3 


36 


6 16 


3 


21 


6 0 


5 


37 


7 2 


6 


22 


5 1 


6 


38 


7 8 


5 


23 


5 2 


8 


39 


7 14 


2 


24 


5 4 


0 


40 


8 0 


0 


25 


5 5 


0 


41 


8 11 


9 


26 


6 6 


6 


42 


8 16 


0 


27 


5 7 10 


43 


9 3 


6 


28 


5 9 


3 


44 


9 12 


0 


29 


5 13 


0 


45 


10 2 


6 


30 


5 17 


3 


46 


10 15 


0 


31 


6 0 


0 


47 


11 8 


0 


32 


6 2 


8 


48 


12 1 


0 


33 


6 6 


2 


49 


12 14 


2 


34 


6 9 


0 


50 


13 7 


6 


35 


6 11 


0 









As there are no data from which a computation can be made of the 
contingency of a person's becoming incapable of employing himself at the 
end of five years, I have assumed the supposition that about one in a 
hundred will become disabled in the younger stages of life ; about one in 
ninety, in the next stage ; and so increasing the proportion in the succeed- 
ing stages ; till, in the last, I have supposed the proportion to be one in 
sixty. 

If this assumption should prove nearly true, which can only be known 
from experience, the premiums in the second table will be correct The 
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experiment is rather a dangerous one, as the failure of its success will so 
far injure the Society as to render it very difficult, if not impossible, 
hereafter to remedy the evil. 

The annual premiums in both the above tables are computed on the 
supposition that they are to be invariably continued (whether the mem- 
bers are sick or not) till they attain the age of seventy, at which the 
annual premiums are to cease. 

I have computed the premiums to the age of fifty, but I would advise 
the Society to admit no new members after the age of forty-five years. 

(Signed) WILL. MORGAN. 



Note E,— p. 362. 

Scheme drawn up bt Me. Finlaison fob the Distribution or the 

Artists' Benevolent Fond. 

From its rise in 1810, the committee of this branch of the Society 
found so many difficulties in the way of acquiring for it stamina adequate 
to the accomplishment of its purpose, that until 1829, when Mr. Finlai- 
son, the government actuary of the national debt, kindly tendered his 
gratuitous services in their aid, they had been unable to establish any 
system for dispensing its beneficial influence among its progressively in- 
creasing number of claimants, upon any principle of equity. 

The committee's aim was to protect, not merely the widows of the 
artists being members of the other branch of the Society, but also of their 
children ; and as the right of each family in the funds was equal, whilst 
the ages of the widows and the numbers of the children respectively were 
very various, the giving practical effect to their purpose by means of 
any positive law appeared to be impossible. 

The following table was calculated for the committee by Mr. Fin- 
laison, as the best guide he could offer under the then state of the 
Society : — 
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Scheme for the Artists Benevolent Fund:— 



23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

77 



Number of 
Artists alive 
at each age 
In Jan. 1829. 



3 
1 
1 

3 
3 
H 
4 
5 
5 
8 
10 
10 
7 
5 
2 
6 
4 
5 
4 
13 
6 
8 
8 
9 
6 
9 
4 
2 
2 
4 
4 
2 

2 
3 
3 
1 
5 
1 



L_ 



Total 
number of 
years In 
all their 



69 
24 
25 
78 
81 
224 
116 
150 
155 
256 
330 
340 
245 
180 
74 
228 
156 
200 
164 
546 
258 
352 
360 
414 
282 
432 
196 
100 
102 
208 
212 
108 

112 
171 
174 

59 
300 

61 



64 
65 
77 



The sum In 
ready money 

which will 
Insure £100 
at the Death 

of each one 
of the Artists. 



The total sum in 
ready money 
which la now 
requisite to afford 
£ 100 at the Death 
of all and each of 
the Artists. 



Add 2} per cent 194.' 





0. 


*> t. 


d. 


n a 


e 
o 


93 13 


3 


11 ft 


fil 
°1 


ill o 

31 8 


8* 


31 13 


ftJL 

°4 


31 13 


5 4 


HI 1 Q 


u 


95 17 


0 




c 
o 


96 16 


6 


iq io 


1 1 


2ol 3 


4 


11 1 


I 


132 4 


4 


n in 


1 

A 


ID/ 10 


5 


11 10 


1 1 


toy iy 


7 


14 in 


1 
1 


OTA A 


6 


35 I 


1 1 


350 19 


2 


oO IO 


71 

7s 


357 16 


a* 


•jo y 


c 
O 


255 5 


11 


17 1 




i oe i n 

185 18 


7 


H7 1 « 


u 


75 16 


0 




u 


231 12 


0 


39 5 


11 


157 3 


8 


-tU u 


U 


200 0 


0 


40 14 


8 


162 18 


8 




A 
<k 


539 13 


11 




1 1 
1 1 


*04 1 


6 


43 4 


11 


345 19 


4 


44 4 


5 


353 15 


4 


45 5 


4 


407 7 


9 


46 7 


4 


278 3 


10 


47 10 


0 


427 10 


0 


48 12 


6 


194 9 


10 


49 14 


91 


99 9 


6 


50 16 


6 


101 13 


1 


51 17 


6 


207 10 


0 


52 18 


5 


211 13 


8 


53 19 


4 


107 18 


8 


55 0 


8 






56 2 


8i 


112 5 


5 


57 5 


6 


171 16 


6 


58 8 


6* 


174 5 


74 


59 11 


8i 


59 U 


84 


60 14 


H 


303 13 


11 


61 17 


6 


61 17 


6 


65 3 


64 


65 3 


64 


66 8 


H 


66 8 


84 


78 8 


5 


78 8 


5 


= 7942 




£7957 0 


84 



±ne net capital is at least 8770/. Then 7957/. : 18,900/. : : 8770/. : 20,83 U, 
which equals the single premium necessary to insure to the family of each 
member who may die next year the sum of 1 10/. 4*. 
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From the preceding account, it appears evident that a present capital 
of 7957/. would certainly provide 100/. at the death of each and every 
member of the Artists' Fund, or to the whole 189 members, 18,900/. 

It is also remarkable that one pound and one sixpence for every year 
of age that all the members collectively have as yet attained to, would 
just do the same thing ; for they number among them 7748 years. 

£ s. d. 

If we allow one pound for each year, this is 7748 0 0 

And allow also a sixpence more, 7748 sixpences make . . 193 14 0 

Total . . 7941 14 0 

The deficiency is only 15 6 0 

And we then find the capital required for £100 £7957 0 0 

If, therefore, the Society wishes, at the beginning of every year, to 
know what it can, with justice to all parties, afford to the families of 
those who may die in the next twelve months, we have a very simple 
rule to guide us : " Count the ages of each one of the living members at 
the time ; make a total of all their ages ; then reckon how much a pound 
and a sixpence would be for every year of age." That sum, whatever it 
may be, is such as will certainly afford 100/. to the surviving relatives of 
each member who may die within the year ensuing. 

Then ascertain the capital which the Society actually possesses at the 
time being, but carefully deducting the money value of whatever other 
engagements the Fund is pledged already to make good ; for that is, in 
fact, no part of its capital, but seems rather to be in the nature of money 
held in trust for special purposes. 

But the net capital being set off, we have only a simple Rule of Three 
' question to enable us to find what can be distributed in fairness. 

For as the sum resulting from a pound and sixpence for each year of 
the total age is to 100/. to each and every family of all the members, so is 
the net capital at the time being to the aggregate expectation of all the 
members then alive. The last being divided by the number of members 
so alive, the quotient is what may be given to each family of the artists 
who shall die in the year ensuing. 

The engagements which the Fund may probably feel itself as already 
under a sort of obligation to make good for the future are as follow : — 
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1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 



Widows' Names. 


Age. 


1 Value of a 

Pension for 
! Life of £\Q 
per annum. 


Pension 
which she 
expects to 


Mrs. 


69 


£ s. 
74 16 


d. 
1 


£ 

15 


Mrs. 


67 


81 


6 


0 


15 


Mrs. 


64 


91 


4 


6 


10 


Mrs. 


53 


125 


6 


6 


20 


Mrs. 


52 


128 


2 


0 


15 


Mrs. 


51 


130 


15 


8 


15 


Mrs. 


44 


147 


1 


0 


20 


Mrs. • 


40 


155 


4 


0 


15 


Mrs. 


38 


158 


14 


0 


20 


Mrs. 


31 


169 


15 


3 


20 






1262 


5 


0 





Value in 
Ready Money 
of her Pension. 



£ a. 

112 4 

121 19 

91 4 

250 13 

192 3 

196 3 

294 2 

232 16 

317 8 



339 10 6 



2148 3 8 



While the property of the Society is as under:— 

The members of the Fund contribute 5*. per annum. Their 
mean age being forty-one, this obligation is equal 
to a capital of 680 8 0 

£1750 West India Dock stock yielding £175 per annum. 

In 4 Per Cents 4375 0 0 

£6700 3 J Per Cents, yielding per annum £234 10*. In 4 

Per Cents, stock 5862 10 0 

Total £10,917 18 0 

Abate the engagement, ut supra 2148 3 8 

Net capital £8769 14 4 



But it is supposed that two-thirds of the Society only are married, viz. 
one hundred and twenty-six. In fact, it is ascertained that one hundred 
and twenty are married. But the younger men are, no doubt, the chief 
part of the sixty-three who are single; and they may still marry. In 
fact, there are sixty-one under thirty-five years of age. But there will 
always be some who will die single, and some who may not be deemed in 
circumstances to require the benefit. But this number cannot be previ- 
ously guessed at. Wherefore it would seem reasonable that, whenever 
any such deaths may happen, a portion— say one -fourth — of the benefit 
so relinquished should be added to what I call the Trust Fund, in contra- 
distinction to the reserved net capital fund, so as to improve the allow- 
ance payable at the time being to the families of members already dead. 

c c 
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The remaining three-fourths would improve the expectations of the 
members alive at the time, for the year ensuing, at least tend to prevent 
its diminishing by the accession of new members. 

(Signed) John Finlaison, 

Actuary of the National Debt 

National Debt Office, 
Ftb. 7th, 1829. 



Note F,— p. 363. 

Biographical Notices of Messrs. Luke Clennell, Denis Dighton, 
and Wilson Lowry, in illustration of the usefulness of the 
Artists' Annuity Fund ; and Notice of Mr. Arthur William 
Devis, one of its Founders. 

I. Mr. Luke Glennell was born near Morpeth, in 1781. lie studied 
drawing and engraving on wood, under the celebrated Mr. Bewick, of 
Newcastle. On leaving Mr. Bewick, Mr. Clennell took up his residence 
in London, and became distinguished alike for his talent in drawing and 
engraving. He married the eldest daughter of Mr. Charles Warren, the 
engraver, and became one of the first members of the Artists' Fund, 
from which, however, he withdrew. When the City of London, on the 
restoration of peace, entertained the Allied Sovereigns, Mr. Clennell was 
employed by the Earl of Bridgewater to commemorate that event in a 
picture ; but the difficulties with which he had to contend in its execution 
were more than he could bear, — he sunk under their pressure ; when it 
appeared that the then relaxed state of the laws of the Artists' Fund 
had enabled his friends to connect him again with that Society ; and, in 
1818, he reposed upon it for protection. 

Mrs. Clennell died soon after this event, leaving several children, 
when the merits of the father, and the peculiar position of the children, 
awakened the sympathy of Sir John Swinburne, Bart., and of other 
influential persons, who constituted themselves into a committee, and had 
a plate engraved from Mr. ClenneU's sketch of the battle of Waterloo, 
which was liberally encouraged by the public. And thus, by the 
combination of kind aid and provident care, the children were pro- 
tected. 

Mr. Clennell never recovered his reason. He died at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, in February, 1840, aged 59 ; having been protected by the Artists' 
Fund, as matter of right, up to the day of his death. He was buried at 
St. Andrew's Church, and the artists of the neighbourhood evinced their 
respect for his talents by following him to the grave. 
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II. Mb. Denis Dighton, son of the celebrated caricaturist of Charing 
Cross, was born in London, in 1792. When young, he became a student 
in the Royal Academy of Arts. Having in his juvenile career attracted 
the notice of the Prince of Wales, at the age of nineteen he received, 
through the prince's favour, a commission in the 90th regiment, which, 
however, he resigned, in order to marry and settle in London. He 
was appointed military draughtsman to the prince, and occasionally 
made professional excursions abroad by desire of his royal highness, 
who was pleased to command that all Mr. Dighton's works should be 
shewn to him, and as he purchased all he saw, the artist felt secure and 
happy, and pursued his profession with ardour. 

He displayed considerable talent, and his pictures, exhibited from 
year to year in the Royal Academy, having attracted marked attention 
and admiration, he became buoyed up with the hope of becoming a 
member of that body ; but one election passed after another and brought 
to him nothing but disappointment. He was, however, yet young, when 
Sir Benjamin Bloomfield, through whom his works had been placed 
before the Prince, was removed from the position he had held in the 
royal household, and was succeeded by Sir William Knighton. 

But few of Mr. Dighton's drawings were shewn to his royal highness 
after this change took place. Sir William was courteous and kind ; he 
once expressed great admiration of one of Mr. Dighton's largest and most 
studied pictures, and inquired the price, which he was told was 200 
guineas ; — and from this time Mr. Dighton's channel of communication 
with the Prince, the source of his income, became closed. This unlooked- 
for event, combined with other adverse professional circumstances, by de- 
grees overthrew his reason, when, with Mrs. Dighton and their son, he went 
to the retirement of St. Servant, in Brittany, and reposed on the protec- 
tion afforded by the Artists* Fund. He died at St. Servant, on the 8th 
of August, 1827, aged 35, and was buried in the cemetery of that town. 

It is somewhat remarkable that Mr. Dighton became a member of 
the Artists' Fund, withdrew from it, and entered it again a few months 
only before he was bowed down by that pressure of circumstances which 
obliged him to repose upon it for support. 

III. Ma. WrLSow Low by, F.R.S. was born at Whitehaven, on the 
24th of January, 1762. At an early period of life he left his parents, 
and his first employment was in painting the outside of Warwick Castle; 
subsequently he painted part of the residence of Mr. Ross, engraver, 
at Worcester, where he acquired some knowledge of engraving, and, 
having also acquired in that town, by industry, economy, and good 
conduct, a little money and some respectful consideration, he came up 
to London with a letter of introduction to Mr. Alderman Boydell. 
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The acquaintance Mr. Lowry formed at the Alderman's table led to his 
acquisition of knowledge in anatomy; surgery, drawing, perspective, and 
engraving. " About 1790, he invented his celebrated ruling machine, and 
whilst practising engraving, the vast range of his acquirements made 
him intimately known to the first philosophers of his day. In mi- 
neralogy and geology he was deeply learned, and his scientifically 
arranged cabinet was surpassed by few private collections in London. 
Mr. Lowry evinced an extraordinary intellectual power in discussing 
metaphysical questions, and he so brought forth his vast store of facts to 
illustrate his positions, that, whether right or wrong in argument, he 
was usually, for the moment, triumphant. 

" Mr. Lowry was tall ; and in his countenance there was a mixture of 
thought fulness and benignity that at once announced him to be no 
common man. The mildness of his manners, and the suavity of his 
demeanour, were 'always interesting, even to children, who loved to chat 
with him, and were as delighted with his kindly delivered information, 
as he was with their inquisitive prattle." 

This distinguished person joined the Artists' Fund with a view to his 
subscription being beneficial to others, rather than to himself. Yet such 
are the vicissitudes of human life, and so little does man know of his 
fortunes, that Mr. Lowry himself became an evidence of the usefulness 
of the Institution, by reposing upon it for protection during a long and 
distressing illness which preceded his death ; and during that period of 
suffering, he frequently spoke of the protection it afforded him as of the 
greatest blessing he had ever known. 

Mr. Lowry died in London, on the 22d of June, 1824. 



IV. Me. Arthur William Dbvis was born in London, August 10, 
1763. His father, who was a painter, educated him for the arts. 

When about twenty years of age, he was appointed draughtsman in a 
voyage projected by the East India Company, and sailed in the Antelope 
packet, Captain Wilson. 

The vessel was wrecked off the Felew Islands, on one of which, after 
encountering great dangers, the crew contrived to land, and to save 
sufficient from the wreck to ensure to themselves the means of returning 
to Europe. The island on which the crew landed was uninhabited, but 
they formed a friendly intercourse with a neighbouring people of kind • 
and amiable dispositions, whose surprise at all they saw assured the 
English that the Antelope's crew were the only Europeans they had 
ever seen. 

On Captain Wilson making these people sensible of the power of 
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fire-arms, they requested that five of the crew might be allowed to 
accompany them on a war expedition which they were about to undertake. 
The request was complied with, and a brilliant victory was the result. 
The power thus acquired by the natives from the English, suggested to 
them new schemes of war with the people of other islands ; their appli- 
cations for aid were always favoured by Captain Wilson, and a series of 
victories were the result. In one of these expeditions Mr. Devis went as 
a volunteer. 

The Antelope's crew, having built a vessel, was about to sail, when 
the king of the neighbouring people, deeply impressed with a sense of the 
superiority of his new friends, confided to Captain Wilson his son, Prince 
Lee Boo, for the sake of the advantages which he thought might result 
from his visiting Europe. 

With this extraordinary evidence of respectful confidence, the vessel 
sailed for Macao. On the voyage, Mr. Devis received two wounds from 
arrows shot from the coast, one in his body, the other in his cheek ; the 
latter occasioned a locked jaw, from which he suffered through the rest 
of his life. 

On arriving at Macao, Captain Wilson sold the little vessel, and 
proceeded with his people to Canton, whence, with the exception of 
Mr. Devis, they embarked with Prince Lee Boo for England.' 

After having passed one year at Canton, Mr. Devis sailed for Bengal, 
where, as he often said, he passed the most happy years of his life, — 
noticed by Sir William Jones, Lord Cornwallis, General Harris, and 
other distinguished persons of the first rank in India. 

In 1795, he returned to England, after an absence of thirteen years, 
and painted several pictures which gave him high rank among the 
painters of his day. But he was social, generous, and regardless of the 
morrow ; he gave to all whose wants appealed to his humanity, and thus 
filled his life with vicissitudes. 

In 1812, Mr. Dens abandoned the Artists' Fund, to aid which he 
had made great exertions in 1810 and 1811. Hence he was separated 
from the principle of provident care, on which that establishment is 
based, at the period of his life when he stood in need of protection. 

He fell a victim to apoplexy; died in London, 11th of February, 
1822, and was buried in St. Giles's church-yard, leaving two daughters 
unprovided for. 



f Prince Lcc Boo caught the small-pox soon after his arrival in London, and 
died 27th December, 1784, aged 20. He was buried in Rotherhithe churchyard, 
and the East India Company erected a tomb over his grave. 
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Note G,— p. 363. 

Financial Tables in illustration or the principles and working 
op the Society por the management and distribution op the 
Artists' Fund, up to its Incorporation in 1827. 

I. View of the number of Members of the Artists' Annuity Fund who, up 
to 1827, claimed its protection, as compared with the number of Members 
commonly claiming the protection of other similar Societies. 

Since the year 1811 the experience of this Society shews that the 
total number of contributors yielded the following proportion of claim- 
ants in sickness : — 

Total time for Total time for 













which contri- 
butions were 
paid. 


which Bick- 
allowance was 

claimed. 






f members paid for 26' 


Weeks. 


Weeks. 


In the Lady-day Quarter 


s 710 


< weeks each, making 
f total 


| 18,460 


172 


„ Midsummer „ 


653 




»» 


»» 


16,978 


123 


„ Michaelmas „ 


748 


»• 


M 


»» 


19,448 


138 


„ Christmas „ 


695 


»» 


»» 


»» 


18,070 


135 


On the > 










. 72,956 


568 



The same as if two claimants only were constantly sick out of every 
257 subscribers ; or, as if from among the 178 members now composing 
the Society, there should be claimed sick allowance to the extent of 506 
days in a year, or seventy-two weeks. 

But the ages of the present members are as follows :— 

r and such a number in the other ~i 
Under 25 there are 3 1 Benefit Societies in London > • 05 8238 parts of a year 
C would claim sick-allowance for J 



25 


it 


30 


>' 


23 


>» 


l» 


>» 


»» 


•451509 


>> 


30 


»» 


35 


f» 


36 


»» 


»» 




t» 


•698364 


>» 


35 


»» 


40 


»» 


18 


»• 


»» 


>» 


t» 


•429714 


»» 


40 


i» 


45 


»» 


38 


M 


»» 


M 


»t 


•997956 


>» 


45 


»» 


50 


»» 


30 


»» 
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In the whole, four years and three quarters sick-allowance among 
them, or 247 weeks, instead of 72 weeks, as above. So that whatever the 
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sickness among the artists may be, past experience shews that they only 
claim for two-sevenths of that time which would be claimed in friendly 
societies among the poor. 

John Finlaison, 
1 Sth May, 1 828. Actuary of the National Debt. 

The property of the Annuity Fund on the 19th March, 1828, con- 
sisted ot, — 

3500/. new 4 per cent stock, cost £3425 13 0 

Balance at the banker's 242 19 8 

„ in the Treasurer's bands 11 15 10} 

£3680 8 6} 

The property of the Benevolent Fund at that time consisted of 1 750/. 
West India Dock stock, paying 10 per cent interest, and 5100/. 3 J per 
cent consols. 



II. Recapitulation of the Income and Expenditure of the Annuity Branch of 
the Society during the year 1827, as audited on the 22d March, 1828. 



Dr. 
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£ t. d. 
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1 22. Subscriptions re- 
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Benevolent Fun<] 


I .... 40 10 0 
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»» 














»» 
















Total paid . 




















Total received.. 


476 19 


8 






476 19 8 



In 1844 the property of the Annuity Fund was as follows :— 

New 3i per cent Stock 14,7001. is., cost ... . £14,444 16 0 

Auxiliary Fund 552 17 4 

Office furniture 51 4 0 

Balance at Banker's 206 2 I 

„ with the Treasurer 171 15 Oi 

15,426 14 5J 

The capital of the Benevolent Fund was at that period 19,300/. 3 per 
cent reduced. 

The income of the Annuity Fund was about 2100/. and the expendi- 
ture about 550/. less. 
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Note H, — p. 363. 

List of thb Presidents of the Artists' Annuity Ftjnd, together 

WITH THE DATES OF THE PRESIDENCY OF EACH OF THEM RESPECTIVELY; 
AND Ll8T OF THB MEMBERS THEREOF. 

I. Presidents: 



Mr. Devis 1810 to 1812 

„ Warren 1812 1315 

„ Mulready 1815 1817 

„ Cooper 1817 1820 

Mulready 1820 1822 

Cooper, R.A 1822 1824 

Mulready, R.A 1824 1826 

John Pye 1826 1828 

Mulready, R.A 1828 1830 



II 



Mr. George dint, A.R.A. 1830 to 1832 



1 1 



i> 



i> 



Cooper, R.A 1832 

Wm. Finden 1834 

Thos. Lupton 1836 

Woodman 1838 

Wagstaff 1840 

Cooper, R.A 1842 

Knight, R.A 1844 



1834 
1836 
1838 
1840 
1842 
1844 
1846 



II. Members of the Artists' Annuity Fund, 1843 : 

Elected 



Elected 

822 Agar, John Samuel, Engraver. 
827 Alpenny, John Samuel, Painter. 
1831 Adcock, George Henry, Engraver. 

831 Allen, James Baylis, ditto. 

832 Alters, John, Painter. 

834 Archer, John, Landscape-painter. 

835 Allom, Thomas, ditto. 

837 Armitage, John Carr, Engraver. 

838 Abbott, George, Sculptor. 

811 Baily, Edw. Hodges, A.R. Sculp. 
815 Barber, Charles, Painter. 

819 Bubb, James George, Sculptor 

820 Byrne, John, Painter. 

821 Barber, Thomas, Engraver. 

822 Brooke, Wm. Hen. F.S. A. Painter. 
824 Barnett, John, Engraver. 

824 Baynes, Thomas Mann, Painter. 
824 Burnet, John, ditto. 

827 Brandard, Robert, Engraver. 

828 Burford, Robert, Painter. 

829 Bacon, Frederick, Engraver. 

830 Bone, Charles Rich. Min. Painter. 
830 Buss, Robert William, Painter. 
830 Bartholomew, Valentine, ditto. 

836 Branston, Frederick William, En- 

graver on wood. 
836 Bradshaw, Samuel, Landscape En- 
graver. 

838 Bullock, George Grosvenor, Paint. 

839 Brown, Joseph, Historical 

Portrait Engraver. 
1839 Brandard, John, Draughts! 



839 Brain, John, Historical Engraver. 
839 Bentley, Joseph Clayton, Land- 
scape Engraver. 
839 Boys, Thomas Shotter, Draughts - 



840 Bridgford, Thomas, Painter. 

841 Bone, William, Enamel Painter. 

841 Bourne, John Cooke, Draughts- 

man. 

842 Ball, Henry Shard, 



810 Clint, George {Trustee), Painter. 
810 Cooke, William Bernard (Trustee), 

Engraver. 
812 Corbould, George Jas. Engraver. 
812 Cooper, Abraham, R.A. (Trustee), 

Painter. 
821 Cafe, Thomas Smith, ditto. 
823 Cooke, William John, Engraver. 

826 Cochran, John, ditto. 

827 Cousins, Samuel, A.R.A. ditto. 

829 Cruikshank, George, Designer. 

830 Corbould, Henry, Painter. 

833 Collar d, William, Engraver. 

834 Cooke, Edward William, Painter. 
836 Cope, Charles West, Painter. 

836 Cromek, Thomas Hartley, ditto. 

837 Collen, Henry, Miniature Painter. 
837 Cotterill, Edmund Mingay, Sculp. 
837 Clint, Alfred, Painter. 

837 Capon, William Holmes, Engraver. 
837 Carmichacl, John Wilson, Marine 
Painter. 
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1839 Carter, Noel Norton, Miniature 
Painter. 

1839 Cousen, John, Engraver. 

1840 Coffee, Henry, Sculptor. 
1840 Callow, William, Painter. 

1840 Carpenter, William, ditto. 

1841 Corbould, Edward Henry, ditto. 

1841 Cole, John Jenkins, Architect. 

1810 Davenport, Samuel, Engraver. 
1821 Derby, William, Painter. 
1825 Davis, Richard Barrett, ditto. 

1825 Doo, George Thomas, Engraver. 

1826 Day, Charles Wm. Min. Painter. 

1826 Dean, Thomas Anthony, Engraver. 

1827 Duncan, Andrew, ditto. 

1828 Denning, Stephen Poyntz, Painter. 
1833 Duncan, Edward, Engraver. 

1833 Dodd, Philip George, Min. Painter. 

1834 Durham, Cornelius, ditto. 

1837 Dibdin, Thomas Colman, Painter. 

1842 Dighton, Thomas Dibdin, Archi- 

tectural Modeller. 
1842 Dickinson, William Robert, Painter 

in Water Colours. 
1842 Dickinson, Lowes C, Lithographic 

Draughtsman. 

1821 Everitt, Edward, Painter. 

1822 Engleheart, Francis, Engraver. 
1822 Essex, William, Painter in Enamel. 

1831 Engleheart, Timothy Stansfie'ld, 

Engraver. 

1832 Evans, William, Painter. 

1834 Egleton, William Henry, Engraver. 
1842 Egley, William, Miniature Painter. 

1810 Finden, William, Engraver. 
1818 Finden, Edward Francis, ditto. 

1818 Fielding, Anthony Vandyke Cop- 

ley, Painter. 

1819 Fry, William Thomas, Engraver. 

1820 Fradelle, Henry, Painter. 
1822 Ferneley, John, ditto. 

1822 Fielding, Theo. Henry Adolphus, 
ditto. 

1822 Fussell, Joseph, ditto. 

1823 Freebairn, Alfred Robert, En- 

graver. 



1823 Fish, Wm. Croft, Gem Engraver. 

1824 Faulkner, Benjamin Rawlinson, 

Painter. 

1825 Farrier, Robert, ditto. 

1828 Fox, Charles, Engraver. 

1831 Fisher, Samuel, ditto. 

1833 Fradelle, Henry Joseph, Painter. 

1836 Floyd, William, Engraver. 

1838 Fielding, Newton Smith, Painter 

in Water Colours. 
1838 Fussell, Alexander, Painter. 

1840 Fahey, James, ditto. 

1820 Goodall, Edward, Engraver. 

1823 Gray, John Westcott, Painter. 
1825 Gibbon, Benj. Phelps, Engraver. 
1827 Greatbatch, William, ditto. 

1829 Graves, Robert, A.R.A. ditto. 

1834 Gray, Charles, Engraver on Wood. 

1834 Griffiths, Henry, Painter. 

1835 Gregg, Thomas Henry, ditto. 

1837 Giles, John West, Lithographic 

Draughtsman. 

1838 Geller, William Overend, Painter 

and Engraver in Mezxotinto. 
1838 Godden, John, Engraver. 

1841 Gibson, Thomas, Painter. 

1842 Green, Benjamin Richard, ditto. 

1810 Hawkins, George, Architect. 
1810 Hay, Frederick Rudolph, En- 
graver. 

1814 Hinchliff, John Ely, Sculptor. 

1820 Higham, Thomas (Auditor), En- 

graver. 

1821 Hudson, William, Painter. 

1822 Hughes, George, ditto. 

1822 Hedgeland, John Pike (Auditor), 

Architect. 
1822 Howard, Henry, R.A. Painter. 
1822 Huggins, William John, ditto. 

1824 Hopwood, William, ditto. 

1825 Harding, James Duffield, ditto. 

1826 Hargreaves, George, Min. Painter. 

1827 Humphry?, William, Engraver. 

1830 Hart, Solomon Alex. R.A. Painter. 

1832 Holland, James, ditto. 

1834 Hatfield, Richard, Historical En- 
graver. 
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Elected 

1835 Hart, Marx Manly, Engraver on 

Wood. 

1836 Herbert, John Rogers, A.R.A. 

Painter. 

1838 Hall, Henry Bryant, Portrait En- 
graver. 

1838 Hinchliff, John James, Engraver. 

1839 Herdman, William Gawin, Land- 

scape Painter. 
1839 Holl, William, Portrait Painter. 

1841 Hamerton, Robert Jacob, Painter. 

1842 Hayes, John William, ditto. 
1842 Harvey, Wm. Engraver on Wood. 

1827 Jackson, John, Engraver on Wood. 
1829 Jeavons, Thomas, Engraver. 
1839 Joy, Thomas M us grove, Portrait 
Painter. 

1842 Jackson, Mason, Engraver on 
Wood. 

1829 Knight, John, R.A. Painter. 

1830 Kernot, James Harfield, Engraver. 

1830 King, John, Painter. 

1812 Le Keux, Henry, Engraver. 

1813 Lewis, James, ditto. 
1820 Le Keux, John, ditto. 

1823 Lacey, Samuel, ditto. 

1824 Landseer, Edwin, R.A. Painter. 

1 825 Lee, Joseph, Painter in Enamel. 
1825 Lewis, Frederick Christian, En- 
graver. 

1825 Lee, John, ditto. 
1827 Lupton, Thomas {Auditor), ditto. 
1827 Lewis, George Robert, Painter. 
1829 Lance, George, ditto. 

1831 Lewis, John Frederick, ditto. 
1834 Lewis, Charles George, Engraver. 
1836 Landells, Ebenezer, Designer and 

Engraver on Wood. 
1838 Linton, William James, Engraver 
on Wood. 

1838 Le Keux, John Henry, Architec- 

tural Engraver. 

1839 Lynch, James Henry, Lithographic 

Draughtsman. 

1840 Lucy, Charles, Painter. 

1841 Leitch, William Leighton, Land- 

scape Painter. 



Klectod 

1810 M already, William, R.A. Painter. 
1810 Mitan, Samuel, Engraver. 

1813 Moses, Henry, ditto. 

1814 Mackenzie, Frederick, Painter. 
1818 Mitchell, John Thomas, ditto. 

1822 Mitchell, James, Engraver. 

1826 Mason, Abraham John, Engraver 
on Wood. 

1830 Moore, Christopher, Sculptor. 

1831 Mote, William Henry, Engraver. 

1832 Moore, George Belton, Painter. 

1838 Morris, Thomas, Architect. 

1818 Nash, Frederick, Painter. 

1819 Neale, John Preston, ditto. 

1836 Oliver, William, Painter. 

1813 Pye, John {Trustee), Engraver. 

1823 Parker, Henry Perlee, Painter. 

1823 Papworth, John Buonarotti, Ar ■ 

chitect. 

1828 Pickersgill, Richard, Painter. 

1828 Prout, Samuel, ditto. 

1834 Posselwhite, James, Engraver. 

1834 Payne, Albert Henry, ditto. 

1839 Presbury, George, ditto. 

1839 Prior, Wm. Henry, Draughtsman. 

1840 Papworth Edgar G., Sculptor. 

1841 Parrott, William, Draughtsman. 

1810 Rawle, Samuel, Engraver. 
1813 Radclyffe, William, ditto. 
1813 Romney, John, ditto. 

1820 Rossi, Henry, Sculptor. 

1820 Richardson, Thomas M., Painter. 
1820 Robinson, John Henry, Engraver. 
1822 Reinagle, Richard Ramsey, R.A. 

Painter. 
1822 Rolls, Charles, Engraver. 

1824 Reynolds, Samuel William, Painter. 
1826 Redaway, James, Engraver. 
1828 Robinson, Henry, ditto. 

1828 Roberts, David, R.A. Painter. 

1828 Rolls, Henry, Engraver. 

1829 Rogers, Philip Hutchings, Painter. 

1830 Riviere, William, ditto. 

1835 Radclyffe, Edward, Engraver. 

1836 Room, Henry, Painter. 
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1840 Robins, Thomas S., Painter, 

1841 Radford, James, ditto. 

1841 Richmond, George, ditto. 

1842 Radclyffe, Charles Walter, Painter 

in Water Colours. 

1810 Stalker, Ebenezer, Engraver. 
1812 Storer, James, ditto. 
1812 Sands, Robert, ditto. 

1812 Stewart, John, ditto. 

1813 Scott, William, Painter. 
1815 Sass, Henry, ditto. 

1820 Smith, Wm. Raymond, Engraver. 

1822 Skelton, Joseph, ditto. 

1823 Stephanoff, James, Painter. 
1823 Stephanoff, Francis Philip, ditto. 
1823 Stewart, John, jun. ditto. 

824 Simpson, John, ditto. 
.825 Shenton, Hen. Chawner, Engrav. 
826 Stanley, Caleb Robert, ditto. 
.826 Sintzenich, Gustavns, ditto. 

826 Smith, William, Painter. 

827 Stanfield, W. Clarkson, R.A. ditto. 
1828 Slous, Henry Courtney, ditto. 
1831 Stark, James, ditto. 

1831 Smyth, Edward, Min. Painter. 
1833 Shepheard, Geo. Walwyn, Painter. 
1833 Staines, Robert, Engraver. 

835 Sands, Jas. Landscape Engraver. 
1835 Simmons, William Henry, Histo- 
rical Engraver. 

.835 Sands, Robert, jun. Engraver. 

836 Sharp, Thomas, Sculptor. 
.836 Smith, Frederick, Engraver. 

836 Steedman, Charles, Painter. 
.836 Scott, James, Engraver. 

837 Sanders, George, ditto. 
837 Stocks, Lumb, ditto. 

837 Smith, Charles, Sculptor. 

838 Smith, David, Engraver. 

839 Scanlan, Rob. Rich., Por. Painter. 

839 Starting, Wm. Francis, Engraver. 

840 Smith, Mrs. Emma, Painter. 

841 Sargent, Frederick, Draughtsman 

on Wood. 

821 Thompson, John, Engr. on Wood. 

824 Taylor, William Dean, Engraver. 

825 Thomson, James, ditto. 
827 Ternouth, John, Sculptor. 



1827 Tombleson, William, Engraver. 

1829 Tennant, John, Painter. 

1830 Tayler, Chas. Foot, Min. Painter. 
1835 Tingle, James, Engraver. 

1837 Topham, Francis William, En- 

graver and Draughtsman. 
1839 Tatham, Frederick, Painter. 
1841 Taylor, Alfred Henry, ditto. 

1820 Varral, John Charles, Engraver. 

1831 Varley, Albert, Painter. 

1810 Warren, Ambrose, Wm.. Engraver. 
1810 Woodman, Richard, ditto. 

1812 Warner, Thomas, Gem Engraver. 

1813 Wedgwood, John Taylor, Engrav. 

1820 Wallis, William, ditto. 

1821 Wyon, Wm. R.A. Die Engraver. 

1822 Williams, Richard, Sculptor. 

1823 Wallis, Robert, ditto. 

1823 Winkles, Henry, ditto. 

823 Westall, Wilham, A.R.A. Painter. 

1824 Woolnoth, Thomas, Engraver. 

1824 Wyon, Benjamin, Die Engraver. 

1825 Watt, James Henry, Engraver. 

1825 Woodward, John, Min. Painter. 

1826 Williams, Sam. Engraver on Wood. 

1 827 Weigall, Chas. Harvey, Gem Sculp. 

1828 Willmore, James Tibbits, A.R.A. 

Engraver. 

1828 Watt, William Henry, ditto. 

1829 West, Joseph, Painter. 

1830 Wood, John, ditto. 

1832 Wagstaff, Charles Eden (Trea- 

surer), Engraver. 
1834 Wyon, Ed. W. (Secretary), Sculp. 

835 Wheeler, John Alexander, En- 

graver on Wood. 

836 Walker, Frederick, Engraver. 
836 Wood, Wm. Engr. and Draughts. 

838 Wrankmore, Wm. Colley, Engrav. 

839 Warren, Henry, Painter. 

839 Woolnoth, Chas. Nicholls, Painter 
in Water Colours. 

839 Wyon, James, Die Engraver. 

840 Walters, Samuel, Marine Painter. 

841 Wilson, Daniel, Lands. Engraver. 
841 Ward, Edward Matthew, Painter. 
841 Youngman, John Mallows, Land- 
scape Painter. 
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Note I,— p. 366. 

Copy or tiie Charter of Incorporation of the Society for the 
Management and Distrihution of the Artists' Fund. 

" George the Fourth, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland King, Defender of the Faith. 

" To all whom these presents shall come greeting. Whereas our 
trusty and well-beloved William Mulready, Esq. member of our Royal 
Academy of Arts ; our trusty and well-beloved Sir John Edward Swin- 
burne, Bart, and others of our loving subjects, have under our royal 
patronage formed themselves into a society for the protection and relief 
of artists in the several studies of painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
engraving, and of their widows and orphans, called 4 The Society for the 
management and distribution of the Artists' Fund] which fund consists of 
two separate and distinct branches, namely, the Annuity Fund, and the 
Benevolent Fund, hereinafter described, and have subscribed considerable 
sums of money for the purposes aforesaid, and have humbly besought us 
to grant to them, and to those who shall hereafter subscribe to the said 
Artists' Fund, or to either of the two branches thereof, our Royal 
Charter of Incorporation for the purposes aforesaid. 

" Now know ye that we being desirous of encouraging a design so 
laudable and salutary, have of our especial grace, certain knowledge, and 
mere motion, willed, granted, and declared, and we do by these presents, 
for us, our heirs and successors, will, grant, and declare, that the said 
William Mulready, Sir John Edward Swinburne, and all others of our 
loving subjects who have subscribed, or shall hereafter subscribe to the said 
Artists' Fund, or to either of the two branches thereof, according to such 
regulations or bye-laws as shall be hereafter formed or enacted, shall 
by virtue of these presents be the members of and form one body politic 
and corporate, by the name of * The Society for the management and 
distrihution of the Artists* Fund, which fund shall consist of two separate 
and distinct branches, namely the Annuity Fund and the Benevolent 
Fund, And we do hereby will, grant, and declare, that the said Annuity 
Fund shall he for the relief of artists, as aforesaid, in sickness and super- 
annuation, who have subscribed, or shall hereafter subscribe to the said 
Annuity Fund, and upon their decease for the benefit of their legatees or 
personal representatives, according to such regulations or bye-laws as shall 
be hereafter formed or enacted. And that the said Benevolent Fund shall 
be for the exclusive relief of the widows and orphans of the subscribers 
to the said Annuity Fund in want and distress. 

" And we will, grant, and declare, that the members for the time being 
of the said body politic and corporate, shall bv the name aforesaid have 
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perpetual succession, and a common seal, with full power and authority to 
alter, vary, break, and renew the same at their discretion ; and by the 
same name to sue and be sued, implead and be impleaded, and answer 
and be answered unto in every conrt of us, our heirs and successors, and 
be for ever able and capable in the law to purchase, receive, possess, and 
enjoy to them and their successors any goods and chattels whatsoever. 
And also be able and capable in the law (notwithstanding the statutes of 
Mortmain), to take, purchase, hold, and enjoy to them and their suc- 
cessors, a hall or college, and any messuages, lands, tenements, or 
hereditaments whatsoever, the yearly value of which, including the site 
of the said hall or college, shall not exceed in the whole the sum of 
2000/. computing the same respectively at the rack rent which might 
have been had or gotten for the same respectively at the time of the 
purchase or acquisition thereof. And moreover with full power and 
authority to act in all the concerns of the said body politic and corporate 
for the purposes aforesaid as fully and effectually to all intents, effects, 
constructions and purposes whatsoever, as any other of our liege subjects, 
or any other body politic and corporate in our United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, not being under any disability, might do in their 
respective concerns. 

"And we will, grant, and declare, that there shall be general meetings 
of the members of the said body politic and corporate, to be held from 
time to time as hereinafter mentioned, and that there shall always be two 
committees and a council to direct and manage the concerns of the said 
body politic and corporate. And that the general meetings, committees, 
and council, shall have the entire direction and management of the same, 
in the manner and subject to the regulations hereinafter mentioned. 
And that at all general meetings, and meetings of the committees and 
the council, the majority of the members present, and having a right to 
vote thereat respectively, shall decide upon the matters propounded at 
such meetings. And that the person presiding therein shall not vote 
except in the case of an equality of numbers, when such person shall 
have a casting vote. 

" And that the committee of the said Annuity Fund shall consist of 
the president of the said Fund, and not less than eight other members, to 
be elected out of the subscribers to the said Annuity Fund. 

" And that the committee of the said Benevolent Fund shall consist * 
of the president of the said Fund, and not less than fifteen other members, 
that is to say, ten members to be elected out of the subscribers to the said 
Benevolent Fund, and five members to be elected out of the subscribers 
to the said Annuity Fund, which relative proportion, exclusively of the 
president, shall always exist. 

" And that the council shall consist of the president of the said 
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Benevolent Fund and ten other members, that is to say, five members to 
be elected out of the subscribers to the said Annuity Fund, and five 
members to be elected out of the subscribers to the said Benevolent 
Fund. 

" And that the eligibility to be members of the two committees at the 
same time, and also the eligibility to be members of the committee and 
also members of the council at the same time, shall co-exist. 

" And that the first members of the committee and the council shall 
be elected within one year after the date of this our charter. 

" And our will and pleasure is, that any member of the said body 
politic and corporate, being a subscriber to the two Funds respectively, 
shall not be eligible to be a member of the committee of the said 
Benevolent Fund, or of the Council, as a representative of the subscribers 
to the said Benevolent Fund ; but such member shall not be ineligible as 
a representative of the subscribers to the said Annuity Fund. 

" And that the said William Mulready shall be the first president of 
the said Annuity Fund, and the said Sir John Edward Swinburne shall 
be the first president of the said Benevolent Fund. 

** And we do further will, grant, and declare, that it shall be lawful 
for the subscribers to the said Funds respectively to hold separate and 
distinct general meetings once in the year, or oftener, for the purposes 
hereinafter mentioned, that is to say 

14 That the general meetings of the subscribers to the said Annuity 
Fund shall elect the president, members of the committee, and other 
officers of the said Annuity Fund, and five members of the council, and 
also one-third of the members of the committee of the said Benevolent 
Fund. 

" And that, subject to the powers hereinafter given to the council, the 
said general meetings shall regulate and control all the affairs and 
concerns of the said Annuity Fund, and shall make and establish such 
bye-laws as they shall deem to be useful and necessary for the government 
thereof, with full power and authority to alter, vary, amend, and rescind 
such bye-laws at their discretion. 

" And that the general meetings of the subscribers to the said Benevo- 
lent Fund shall elect the president, vice-presidents, two-thirds of the 
members of the committee, and other officers of the said Benevolent Fund, 
and five members of the council. 

44 And that, subject to the powers hereinafter given to the council, the 
said general meetings shall regulate and control all the affairs and 
concerns of the said Benevolent Fund, and shall make and establish such 
bye-laws as they shall deem to be useful and necessary for the govern- 
ment thereof, with full power and authority to alter, vary, amend, and 
rescind such bye-laws at their discretion. 
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" And that, subject and without prejudice to the powers given to the 
general meetings respectively, and the council, the committee of the said 
Annuity Fund, and the committee of the said Benevolent Fund, shall 
respectively have the management and distribution of the income of the 
said Funds respectively, and also the entire management and superintend- 
ence of all the affairs and concerns thereof respectively ; and shall or may, 
but not inconsistently with or contrary to any existing bye-law, do all 
such acts and deeds as shall appear to them necessary or essential to be 
done, for the purpose of carrying into effect the objects and views of the 
said body politic and corporate relating to the said Funds respectively. 
And that in case any disagreement or want of co-operation shall at any 
time happen between the two branches of the said body politic and 
corporate, upon any question, matter, *or thing whatsoever, then, and in 
all such cases, all such questions, matters, and things, shall be decided by 
the council, who shall regulate and control the same. 

u And we further will, grant, and declare, that the council shall regu- 
late and control all the affairs and concerns of the said body politic and 
corporate, which are, shall, or may not be exclusively vested in either of 
the two branches thereof, and shall do all acts and deeds in respect there- 
of, and shall make and establish such bye-laws as they shall deem to be 
useful and necessary for the government thereof, with full power and 
authority to alter, vary, amend, and rescind, such bye-laws at their dis- 
cretion. 

" And we do further will, grant, and declare, that the whole property 
of that branch of the said body politic and corporate called the Annuity 
Fund shall be vested, and we do hereby vest the same solely and abso- 
lutely in such members of the corporation who have subscribed, or shall 
hereafter subscribe, to the said Annuity Fund ; and that the whole pro- 
perty of the other branch of the said body politic and corporate, called 
the Benevolent Fund, shall be vested, and we do hereby vest the same 
solely and absolutely in such members of the corporation who have sub- 
scribed, or shall hereafter subscribe, to the said Benevolent Fund ; and 
that they shall respectively have full power and authority to sell, alie- 
nate, charge, or otherwise dispose of the same respectively as they shall 
respectively think proper ; but that no sale, mortgage, incumbrance, or 
other disposition of any messuages, lands, tenements, or hereditaments, 
shall be made without the approbation and concurrence of one general 
meeting, and the confirmation of a subsequent general meeting of the 
subscribers thereto respectively. 

" And we lastly declare it to be our royal will and pleasure, that no 
resolution or bye-law shall, on any account or pretence whatsoever, be 
made by the said body politic and corporate in opposition to the general 
scope, true intent, and meaning, of this our Charter, or the laws of our 
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realm ; and that if any such rule or bye-law shall be made, the same 
shall be absolutely null and void in all intents, effects, constructions, and 
purposes whatsoever. In witness whereof, we have caused these our 
letters to be made patent Witness ourself at our palace at Westminster, 
this second day of August, in the eighth year of our reign. By writ of 
Privy Seal. 

SCOTT. L.S. 
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AcadSmie de Saint- Luc. See Communnute de Scant- Luc. 

AcadSmie Royale de Peinture et de Sculpture, of Paris. False repre- 
sentation of the founders of the Royal Academy of Arts, of London, 
as to the practice of the French Academy with respect to the ad- 
mission of engravers to academic honours, 187, 204; — opinion of 
the Abbe Du Bos as to the failure of this Academy, and of its 
affiliated institution at Rome, in rearing great artists, 240, 241, note ; 
— account of the origin of this Academy, add. note, 261 ; — engravers 
full members, ib. note; — establishment of an academy for French 
painters and sculptors at Rome in conjunction with this Academy, 
2fi2 ; — opinion of Quatremere de Quincy on the vicious constitution 
of the Academy, 262-264 ; — and of David, 264, 265 ; — suppression 
of the Academy, and creation instead thereof of a Class of fine arts 
and literature, as a section of the National Institute of France, 2G5 ; 

— this new creation revives the academy only as an assembly of 
honour, its schools receiving a separate organisation, ib. ; — modifi- 
cation of the National Institute by Napoleon, 266 ; — Further modi- 
fication under Lewis XVIII., ib. ; — Notice of the present organisa- 
tion of the AcadSmie Royale des Beaux Arts, ib. note. 

AcadSmie Royale des Beaux Arts. See AcadSmie Royale de Peinture et de 
Sculpture. 

Academies of Art. Extracts from the evidence of Dr. Waagcn, Director 
of the Royal Gallery at Berlin, as to the origin, character, and in- 
fluence of academies of art, 19(>-199; — utter failure of these insti- 
tutions to sustain or renovate the arts when in a state of decline, ib. ; 

— injurious results of the substitution of academic or public schools 
for the private schools of individual masters, ib. ; — proofs that 
great artists are rarely reared in academies, 198, 199; — opinion of 
the Abbe Du Bos to the same effect, with especial reference to the 
AcadSmie Royale de Peinture et de Scndpture of Paris, extracted from 
his Reflexions sur la Po'esie et sur la Peinture, 240, '241, note ; — opi- 
nion of Sir M. A. Shee as to the little value of academical instruc- 
tion, quoted from the Elements of Art, 224. ; — and of Fuseli to the 
same effect, extracted from his Lectures delivered at the Royal Aca- 
demy, 294, 225 ; — opinion of the same authority as to the value of 
academic honours, 295, note. 

Academy, Royal. See Royal Academy. 

Academy, Saint Martin's Lane. See Saint Martin's Lane Academy. 
Adolphus' History of England. Quotation from Adolphus' History of 

England respecting grant to the Royal Academy, Introd. 12* 
Adventurer. The Adventurer of Dec. 5j 1752, quoted, with reference to 

sign-painting, 44, 

D D 
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Aikin, Arthur. Extracts from Mr. Aikin's addresses at the annual dis- 
tributions of prizes by the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 

&c, 63-66, Jiote. 

Amiconi) Giacomo. Notice of Amiconi, a painter of portraits in London 
during the reign of George the Second, 35. 

Artists' Annuity Fund. Notice of the foundation of the Artists' Fund, 
Introd. 4j 5 ; — its incorporation, ib. 4^ note ; — its principle at- 
tacked, 5j — historical sketch of the rise and progress of the fund 
up to the period of its incorporation in 1827, Oil ; — first meeting 
or artists at the Gray's Inn Coffee House, in the year 1809, for the 
formation of a Society of Provident Care, 3.16. ; — list of the members 
of the first committee, 316, note ; — proceedings at the meeting of artists 
held to receive the report of this committee, 316-318 ; — enlarge- 
ment of the committee consequent on these proceedings, 319 ; — the 
members of this enlarged committee declared the original members of 
the Society, without ballot, 321 ; — list of the governors, 321, note; 
— first table of payments, 321, 322; — establishment of a Benevolent 
fund for widows and orphans of members of the Provident fund, 
ib. ; — voluntary subscription commenced by the members of the 
Annuity Fund in aid of the Benevolent Fund, additional to their 
fixed annual contribution, 324 ; — diagram of the constitution of the 
Artists' Fund in its two distinct branches, 327; — difficulties met 
with in the progress of the Society thus organised, 328, 222; — 
notice of the struggles and dissensions occasioned in the Society by a 
series of attacks on the integrity of its principles, in favour of 
"general benevolence," 332-338 ; — the failure of these attacks leads 
to the establishment of the " General Benevolent Institution" [see 
Artists' General Benevolent Institution], 339 ; — Introduction, in 1814, 
of a proposed law giving to the committee of the Benevolent Fund 
the right to ballot tor candidates for election into the Annuity Fund, 
prior to the balloting of the members of the latter branch, 340 ; — 
manner in which the proposed law was declared to be carried, 
341 ; — and consequent requisition addressed to the committee for a 
general meeting to take the matter into consideration, 341, note ; — 
subsequent dissensions in the annuity branch, resulting in total 
anarchy, 341-344; special meeting of the members called in 1817, 
344 ; — new table proposed thereat, reducing the scale of payments, 
and increasing the promised benefits, 34.5 ; — this table, drawn up by 
Mr. C. Warren, is approved of, and substituted for that of Mr. Bond, 
before experience had sufficiently tested the value of the latter, 
346; — copy of this new table, 346, note ; — attempts made on the 
part of the Artists' General Benevolent Institution to effect a 
junction with the Artists' Fund, through the committee of the Be- 
nevolent branch, 348, 349 ; — improved administration of the affairs 
of the annuity branch, from the year 1818, 352 ; — special general 
meeting of the members thereof, held in 1823, to take into con- 
sideration the financial position of the Society, 353; — the committee 
consequently submit a statement of the Society's affairs to Mr. Mor- 
gan, Actuary of the Equitable Life Assurance Company, who pro- 
nounces the Annuity Fund to be insolvent, and advises the Society 
to wind up its affairs and begin again, confining its future allowances 
to temporary sickness, and to superannuation after seventy years of 
age, 355 ; — tables recommended by Mr. Morgan for the Society's 
adoption, in the event of its determining to adhere to its original 
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aims, 336 ; — copy of the tables, add. note, 2BJ ; — the committee re- 
commend the adoption of one of these tables, 356; — but on this 
recommendation being formally submitted to a general meeting, an 
amendment is carried for the appointment of another committee to 
consider the propriety of the Society's returning to its original scale 
of payments and benefits, ib. ; — results of this step, 351 ; — some of 
the members adopt measures to acquire for the Society legal security 
against the continued attacks of the advocates of M general bene- 
volence," 357, 358 ; — a charter of incorporation is consequently 
obtained, in the year 1827, 363 ; — speech of the president of the 
Annuity fund on announcing this fact, 3(>3-366 ; — copy of the 
address of the Artists' Fund, published in February 1814, add. note, 
367-371 ; — project for calling into action the professional talents 
of the members, in furtherance of the Society's object, add. note, 
875-379 ; — statement of the financial results of this project, ib.SHO ; 
— biographical notices in illustration of the usefulness of the Artists' 
Joint Stock and Annuity Fund, add. note, aftft-ftftft ; — view of the 
number of members who, up to 1827, claimed its protection, as 
compared with the number of members commonly claiming the 
protection of other and similar societies, add. note, 390, Sill ; — 
statement of the property of the Annuity Fund in 1828 and in 
1844, respectively, ib. 391 ; — recapitulation of its income and ex- 
penditure during the year 1827, ib. ; — list of its successive pre- 
sidents, with the dates of the presidency of each of them respectively, 
add. note, 392 ; — and of its members, in 1843, ib. 392-395 ; — copy 
of the charter of incorporation of the Society for the management 
and distribution of the Artists' Fund, add. note, 396-400. See also 
Artists' Benevolent Fund. 
Artists Benevolent Fund. Establishment, in connexion with the Artists* 
Annuity Fund, of a Benevolent branch in aid of the widows and 
orphans of members, 322 ; — its first address to the public, 323, 
note; — annual dinners of the supporters of the Benevolent Fund, 
commenced in 11,10, 3-24 ; — names of the successive secretaries of the 
Fund, 32?, note ; — first meeting of the subscribers to the Benevolent 
Fund, and its committee, 326.; — diagram of the constitution of the 
Fund in its two distinct branches, 22Z ; — attempts of certain artists 
who had taken no part in the original formation of the Artists' 
Fund, to acquire possession of the money raised for the widows and 
orphans of its members, for the purpose of dispensing it in ** general 
benevolence," 332 ; —the death oi Mr. Pether, a painter of considerable 
ability, leaving a large family unprovided for, affords these persons an 
opportunity of trying their strength, 332 ; — measures adopted by 
the members of the Annuity Fund to defeat these attempts, 333 ; — 
proceedings of the committee of the Benevolent Fund thereupon, 
333, 334 ; — controversy on the subject, 334-337 ; — renewed attacks 
of the friends of u general benevolence," and their defeat, 337, 338 ; 
— foundation of the "General Benevolent Institution" consequent 
upon this defeat [See Artists' General Benevolent Institution], 329; — 
proposition to give the committee of the Benevolent Fund the right 
to ballot for candidates for election into the Annuity Fund previously 
to their being balloted for by the members of the latter, 340 ; — 
manner in which this proposition was declared to have been carried 
into a law, and dissensions amongst the members of the Annuity 
Fund consequent thereupon, 340-342 ; — the members of the Artists' 
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General Benevolent Institution, unwarned by the fate of former 
attacks, seek to destroy the integrity of the Artists 1 Fund by forming 
a junction with its Benevolent Branch, 348 ; — terms of this pro- 
posed junction, 349, note ; — renewed applications for a union, 
H'jH, 352 ; — their repeated attacks lead to efforts on the part of 
members of the Annuity Fund, and of subscribers to the Bene- 
volent Fund, to obtain legal security for the preservation of the 
Society's integrity, which efforts eventually result in its incorpora- 
tion, under the title of the Society for the management and distribu- 
tion of the Artists' Fund, 3fi3_; — announcement of this incorporation 
to the members of the Annuity Fund by its president, 363 ; — copy 
of his address on the occasion, giving an account of the measures 
pursued in preparing and obtaining the charter of incorporation, 
363-366; — copy of the address of the Artists' Fund in 1814, add. 
note, 367-371 ; — project for calling into action the professional 
talents of the members of the Artists' Fund, in furtherance of the 
Society '8 objects, and financial results of this project, add. note, 
375-380 ; — scheme drawn up by Mr. Finlaison for the distribution 
of the Benevolent Fund, add. note, 382-386 ; — statement of the pro- 
perty of the Benevolent Fund in the years 1828 and 1844 respec- 
tively, add. note, 3fil ; — copy of the charter of incorporation, add. 
note, 396-400. See also Artists' Annuity Fund. 

Artists' General Benevolent Institution. Establishment of the Artists' Ge- 
neral Benevolent Institution, Introd. 5± note; — detailed account of 
the several assaults made by certain artists upon the integrity of the 
Artists' Fund, and of the failure of those assaults, which ultimately 
led to the establishment of the Artists' General Benevolent Insti- 
tution, 332-338 ; — copies of the original advertisements of this in- 
stitution, 339 ; — its members, undeterred by former failures, renew 
their attacks upon the integrity of the Artists' Fund, in the shape of 
a proposition to effect a junction with its benevolent branch, 348, 349; 
results of this proposition, ib. ; — observations on the avowed prin- 
ciples and actual effects of this institution, 349, 350.; — certain mem- 
bers of the Artists' Fund are induced by these renewed attacks to 
seek legal security for the maintenance of the integrity of their 
Society, 358 ; — the General Benevolent Institution repeat their ap- 
plication for a union, 358, 359; — resolution thereupon of the com- 
mittee of the Artists' Benevolent Fund to obtain for the Society a 
charter of incorporation, ib. See also Artists Annuity Fund. Artists' 
Benevolent Fund. 

Artists' Joint-Stock Fund See Artists Annuity Fund. 

Artists of Great Britain, Incorporated Society of. See Incorporated Society 
of Artists of Great Britain. 

Arts and their connexion with Manufactures, Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on. See Committee of the House of Commons on 
Arts and their connexion icith Manufactures. 

Associated Artists in Water- Colours. Notice of the establishment of an 
Association of Artists in Water-Colours, add. note, 305 ; — extract from 
the preface to their first catalogue, ib. 

Atkinson, Thomas. Atkinson's Conference between a Painter and an En- 
graver, quoted, as to the circulation of Hogarth's prints, 41^ note ; — 
as to the want of encouragement for the arts in England similar to 
that accorded them in France, 44^ note; — as to the state of engraving, 
51, note. 
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Author's motives for compiling and publishing the present work, lntrod. 

B. 

Bachelier, Jean Jacques. Notice of the foundation by Bachelier of the 
Ecole Royale Gratuite de Dessin at Paris, "267 ; — his exertions and 
sacrifices in its behalf, 268, 26JL 

Barlow, Francis. Barlow's letter to John Evelyn on dedicating to him 
a plate after Titian, 50± note. 

Barry \ James, Professor of Painting in the Royal Academy. Barry's In- 
quiry into the real and imaginary obstructions to the acquisition of the 
arts in England, quoted, as to the theories of Du Bos and others 
concerning the limits of English genius, 17^ note ; — as to deceptions 
in picture dealing, 29j note ; — as to the abuses of dilettantism, 32, 
note ; — his testimony to the genius and misfortunes of Giles Hussey, 
and to the neglect of that painter by the wealthy and powerful, 38, 
39 ; — Barry's views of the state of art and patronage in Britain on 
his return from Italy in 1771, 214-216 ; — extract from a letter 
written by him to the Duke of Richmond, concerning a project en- 
tertained by certain artists to adorn Saint Paul's Cathedral with 
pictures at their own expense, 217, — his account of the origin 
and execution of the scries of pictures upon "Human Culture," 
painted by him, in the great room of the Society of Arts, ; — 

extracts from Mr. Prince Hoare, and from Sir M. A. Shoe, concern- 
ing this work, 228, 229; — respective positions of Barry and of West 
contrasted, 229, 230 ; — extract from Barry on the encouragement 
afforded to the fine arts by the government of France, add. note, 
257, 258 ; — remark on his apparent misconception of the purpose of 
some part of this encouragement, 2A8 ; — extract from his Letter to the 
Society of Dilettanti on the charity -money distributed by the Royal 
Academy to poor artists, 293, note; — and from his Lectures delivered 
at the Royal Academy, as to the objects upon which " State patron- 
age and encouragement" have been lavishly bestowed, 295, note. 

Benevolent Fund, Artists'. See Artists' Benevolent Fund. 

Benevolent Institution, Artists' General. See Artists' General Benevolent 
Institution. 

Bond, Mr., Architect. Table framed by Mr. Bond for the Artists' Annuity 
Fund, having for its object the granting of annuities claimable for 
protracted sickness or superannuation at all periods of life, 322, note. 

Book-Platcs. Illustrations of English books, published at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, commonly engraved on the Continent, ; 
— notice of the progress of book-embellishment since the commence- 
ment of the present century, add. note, 372-37.5. See also Engraving. 

Boydell, John. Rise and progress of Boydell, first as an engraver and 
afterwards as a publisher, 57, 58 ; — notice of his serieB of Views in 
England and Wales, and of a letter addressed by him to Miss Banks, 
accompanying a presentation copy of that series, now in the British 
Museum, ib. note ; — great expansion of the British print-trade during 
Boydell's career, 244-246 ; — statement on this subject made in the 
House of Lords by Lord Suffolk, in a speech on Boydell's lottery 
bill, 244-246, note;— Boydell's Shakspere, 248, 249^ and notes; — 
extensive and lengthened demand for Woollett's print, after West, 
of the Death of General Wolfe, and imposition practised on the 
public in consequence of this demand, 249, 250, note ; — satirical 
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letter on this subject " From the late William Woollett, engraver 
to the Right Honourable John Boydell, Lord-mayor of London," 
250-252, note; — Boydell's application to parliament to dispose of 
his stock by lottery, 253, note ; — list of the principal painters and 
engravers employed by Boydell, ib. ; — copy of the sale-catalogue of 
the Shakspere gallery, with prices and purchasers' names, 279-285. 

British Institution for promoting the Fine Arts in the United Kingdom. 
Notice of the establishment of the British Institution, add. note, 302. ; 
— extracts from its by-laws, ib. 3M; — notice of some of its exhibi- 
tions of the works of British painters, ib. 304 ; — synoptical table of 
the works exhibited therein, ib. — Dr. Waageu's account of his im- 
pressions on seeing one of the exhibitions of the works of the old 
masters at this institution, ib. 304 ; — notice of the preponderance of 
Flemish and Dutch pictures at these exhibitions, ib. 303, note. 

British Manufactures. Extract from the Report of the Select Committee 
on Arts and their connexion with Manufactures, shewing the want of 
artistic taste in many British manufactures as compared with similar 
productions in some other countries, 296, 297, note; — reference to 
portions of the evidence of manufacturers and others in proof of 
this statement, 297, note. 

British Museum. Dubosc's Battles of Blenheim and his copies of Ficart's 
Religious Ceremonies not to be found in the print-room of the 
British Museum, 54^ note; — notice of the foundation and early re- 
gulations of the British Museum, and of the number of visitors 
admitted, 238, 239, note ; — no collection of the works of Stothard to 
be found in the print-room of the British Museum, 247, note; — 
table shewing the progressive increase of visitors to the British 
Museum since the year 1 808, add. note, 277. 

Buckeridge, J. Buckeridge's Lives of Modern Painters quoted, as to the 
indifference displayed by English connoisseurs in the last century to 
the productions of their fellow-countrymen, 4_L note. 

Burke, Hight Honourable Edmund. Burke's opinion of the genius of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, 154. 

Burnet, John. Extract from Mr. Burnet's evidence before a select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 1836, on the connexion of the 
art of engraving with the Royal Academy, 196, note. 

C. 

Cabbell, Benjamin Bond, F.R.S. Mr. Cabbell becomes a valuable mem- 
ber of the committee of the Artists' Benevolent Fund, 358 — impor- 
tant assistance rendered by him in preparing and obtaining the 
Society's charter of incorporation, 358, 365. 

Carey, William. Mr. Carey's Observations on the probable decline or ex- 
tinction of English historical painting quoted, as to the patronage of 
Benjamin West by George III. 131, note ; — as to the utter neglect 
by that monarch of all the great artists whose productions were re- 
peatedly exhibited during the first eight years of his reign, 140; — 
Carey '8 notice of the professional career oi Sir Joshua Reynolds, 152, 
153; — of that of Gainsborough, 156; — and of West, 157; — 
extract from his catalogue of Sir J. F. Leicester's collection of the 
works of British artists, add. note, 307. 

Carlyle, Thomas. Anecdote of Dr. Johnson, told in Mr. Carlyle's Lectures 
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on Hero worship, illustrative of the value of mental independence, 
310. 

Charter of Incorporation of the Society for the Management and Distribu- 
tion of the Artists Fund. Copy of the charter, add. note, 39fi-4Q0. 
See also Artists* Annuity Fund. Artists' Benevolent Fund. 

Charter of Incorporation of the Society of Artists of Great Britain. Ab- 
stract of the charter, 1 18 ; — roll declaration of the society, 
1 18-120. See also Incorporated Society of Artists of Great Britain. 

Clennell, Luke. Notice of Mr. Clennell's professional career as a painter, 
and of the circumstances attendant upon its early close, as illustrative 
of the importance of the Artists' Annuity Fund, add. note, 386. 

Climate. Speculations of learned foreigners as to the influence of climate 
in limiting the dcvelopement of British genius in the arts, 17, note. 

Collection of Ancient Pictures. See Picture- Collections in England. 

Committee of the House of Commons on Arts and their connexion with 
Manufactures, Select. Extracts from the Report of the Committee 
on Arts, &c. on the want of artistic taste in many British manufac- 
tures, as compared with those of some other countries, 296, 297, 
note; — references to some portions of the evidence delivered before 
that committee in proof of the statements in the report, 297, note. 

Communaute de St Luc, at Paris. Antiquity of the community of Saint 
Luke, originally composed of painters only, add. u ote, 25J1; — addition 
of sculptors to the community, ib.; — abuses of its powers, ib.; — its 
schools of design, ib. 2fiQ;— its decline, ib.; — petition presented to the 
states-general of France for its reorganisation, 261, and note. 

Court Painters. Notices of the court painters during the reign of George 
the Second, 34, 35 ; — obscurity in which their respective appoint- 
ments are involved, 35, note. 

Cowper, Anthony Ashley, [third] Lord Shaftesbury. Lord Shaftesbury's 
Letter concerning the Art of Design quoted, as to the influence most 
conducive to the developement of the fine arts, 2j — extract from 
his Characteristicks on state encouragement of the arts, 16j — on a 
priestly tradition concerning supernatural pictures, 23, note ; — and 
on the taste befitting a gentleman, 145, 

D. 

DaUaway, Rev. James. Dallaway's Anecdotes of Painting in England 
quoted, as to the appointment of Antonio More to be painter to 
Queen Mary, 33, note. 

Desenfans, Noel. Anecdote told by the late Mr. Desenfans in illustration 
of the practices of certain ingenious picture-dealers, 242, 243 ; — the 
collection of pictures known as the Dulwich Gallery principally 
formed by him, 242, note. 

De Tabley, John Fleming, Lord. See Leicester. 

Devis, Arthur William. Mr. Devis's great exertions in behalf of the 
Artists* Annuity Fund, 325, note ;— his conduct as president, 328, 329 ; 
— notice of his singular adventures when a naval draughtsman in the 
service of the Hon. East India Company, add. note, 388, 389 ; — and of 
his career as a painter, ib. ; — his abandonment of the Artists 1 Fund, ib. 

Dialogue. Imaginary dialogue between two artists and a lover of the 
arts, illustrative of the feelings of the artists on the foundation of the 
Royal Academy, extracted from the Public Advertiser, 165-168. 
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Dighton, Denis. Notice of his professional career as military draughts- 
man and painter to George IV., and of the circumstances attendant 
upon his connexion with the Artists' Provident Fund, add. note, 387. 

Dilettanti Society . See Society of Dilettanti. 

Dorigny, Sir Nicholas. Notice of Dorigny's career in England as an 
engraver, 54, note 

Du Bos, Jean Baptiste. Du Bos's Reflexions Critiques star la Poesie et 
sur la Peinture, quoted, as to the failure of attempts to transplant the 
fine arts into England, 18, note ; — and as to the rareness of genius 
for the arts descending from father to son, *22± 23, note; — his anec- 
dote of Carlo Maratti, 28, 29, note; — his opinion of royal patronage, 
34, note ; — his remark as to the rapid and unexpected rise of the arts 
in certain countries, 14J ; — and as to the frequent neglect of great 
artists by their contemporaries, 143, note; — liis opinion as to the 
failure of the Acadkmie Royale de Peinture et de Sculpture of Paris in 
rearing great artists, 240, 241, note. 

Dubosc, Claude. Dubosc's Battles of Blenheim, and his copies of Picart's 
Religious Ceremonies of all Nations, 53 ; — these works not to be 
found at the British Museum, 54^ note. 

Dulaure, Jean Antoine. Extracts from Dulaure's History of Paris, on 
the origin and progress of exhibition of works of art in that capital, 
add. note, 271, 272. 

E, 

Ecole Royale Oratuite de Dessin, at Paris. Foundation of this school by 
J. J. Bachelier, add. note, 2GZ; — account of its rise, progress, and 
present state, ib. 268-270 ; — amount of the parliamentary grant in 
its aid, ib. and note. 

Ecole s des Freres. See Frhres des Ecoles ChreUennes. 

Education, Public. Neglect of instruction in the principles of art, as a 
portion of common education, and its consequences, 144, and note. 

Edwards, Edward, Associate of the Royal Academy. Edwards's Anec- 
dotes of Panders ... in England, referred to, and characterised, 
Introd. 6, 7, 22. 

Edwards, Edward, of the British Museum. Extract from Mr. Edwards's 
Administrative Economy of the Fine Arts in England, on the highest 
value of the arts of design, 2fifl ; — and from his Letter to Sir M. A. 
Shee on the Reform of the Royal Academy, concerning the receipts 
and expenditure of that institution, 300, note. 

Elizabeth, Queen. Dialogue between Queen Elizabeth and Dr. Symson 
concerning an illustrated prayer-book, as narrated by Strype, 24, 
25, note. 

Engravers and Engraving. Rapid extension of the art of engraving, and 
of the trade tnence arising, by the efforts of Hogarth, 41-43 ; — re- 
trospect of the state of engraving in England, from the reign of 
Anne to that of George the Second, inclusive, especially with relation 
to the embellishment of books,48-58 ; — notice of the first series of his- 
torical prints after designs by Englishmen, 58, and note ; — state of the 
art at the commencement of the reign of George the Third, 158-160; — 
its comparative position, as a profession, in Britain and on the Conti- 
nent of Europe, at the period of the foundation of the Royal Academy, 
1 8(> ; — Sir Robert Strange's account of the consequences of personal 
hostility towards himself on the part of the founders of the Academy, 
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in relation to the exclusion of engravers from that body, LSI ; — false 
pretence of the founders, that in excluding engravers, they were 
imitating the example of the Royal Academy of Painting at Paris 
[see Acadimie Royale de Peinture et de Sculpture, of Paris], ib. — 
practice in this particular of the Academy of St. Luke at Rome, 188 ; 
— allegations of the academicians that engravers are servile copiers, 
ib.; — Law for the total exclusion of engravers repealed, and new law 
made to admit six professors of that art, but only as associates — a 
remedy worse than the disease, 189 ; — great difficulties experienced 
in inducing any engravers to become associates, and stratagems 
resorted to in order to overcome these difficulties, 190 ; — character 
and position of the engravers who did so join the Academy, 190-192; 
— documentary evidence in proof of the continued determination of 
the leading engravers, from the formation of the Academy down to 
the present times, not to join it as associates, 192-190, and notes ; — 
important statement recently addressed to the Royal Academy by 
one of its most distinguished members, in favour of the admission of 
engravers to academic honours, 1 99-2 1 4 ; — recapitulation and examin- 
ation of the arguments and pretences which have been adduced against 
that admission, 201, et seq. ; — the testimony of Sir Robert Strange 
as to the causes of the exclusion, examined and estimated, 202 — 206 ; 



value, 200- 208 ; — the art of engraving characterised, 208 ; — its 
present position in Britain, as indicated by the recent selection of 
foreign artists to engrave the portraits of the Queen and of Prince 
Albert, painted by Winterhalter, 209 ; — estimation in which some 
of the greatest painters have held this art, 209, 210; — economical 
results realised by the art of engraving in Britain, 210, 2JJ. ; — bear- 
ings of the question concerning the admission of engravers upon the 
financial position of the Academy, 212 ; — necessity for the con- 
sideration of this question, and feelings which should be brought to 
its discussion, 213, 214; — notice of the rapid progress in the British 
print-trade after the impulse given by the speculations of Boydell 
and others, 243-246 ; — notice of the prices more recently paid to 
distinguished painters for the privilege of engraving after their 
works, 244, note ; — statement made in the House of Lords respecting 
the amount of revenue accruing from the foreign trade in British 
prints, ib. ; — extract from the laws of the Royal Academy respecting 
the exhibition of prints being the productions of 44 associate engravers, 
24o, note; — notice of the works of Stothard, 247, 248, note; — and 
of Heath, 248, note ; — and of Loutherbourg, ib. ; — Boydell's Shak- 
spere, 24 s, 249 ; — extraordinary demand for the print of the Death 
of General Wolfe, by Woollett, after West, and imposition practised 
on the public in consequence thereof, 249, 250, note; — satirical 
letter addressed to Boydell on this subject, 250-2.52, note; — list of 
the principal engravers employed by Boydell, 2o3, note ; — copy of 
Mr. John Landseer's memorial to the Royal Academicians concern- 
ing the treatment of the art of engraving by the constitution and 
laws of the Academy, 254-257 ; — notice of the admission of en- 
gravers as full members of the Acadknxie Royale de Peinture et de 
Sculjiture of Paris, 261, note; — argument that the Royal Academy 
of Arts has treated the arts merely as luxuries for the wealthy, 
founded on the retrospect previously taken of the treatment by that 
institution of the art of engraving, and of its professors, 295, 296 ; — 



— practice of foreign academies 




tendency and 
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notice of a Provident Society of Engravers, attempted to be established 
in 1788, 3JJ, 312, note,- — and of a subsequent Society in 1803, 312, 
;l 1 3, note ; — account of the progress of book •embellishment from the 
beginning of the present century, and of the prices paid to engravers, 
add. note, 372-375. See also Book-plates. 

Exhibitions of Works of Art. Origin of the idea of public exhibitions of 
the works of British artists, 20. ; — proceedings of the artists pre- 
liminary thereto (1759), 91j- the formation of a provident fund 
recognised as the basis of exhibitions, ib. ; — arrangement entered into 
with the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, for holding the first exhibitions in its rooms, 22, — open- 
ing of the first exhibition, in April 1760, and list of the exhibitors, 
93, 94, and note,-— vacillation of purpose early evinced by the artists 
with reference to the appropriation of the proceeds of the exhibitions, 
95 ; — differences between the artists and the Society for the Encour- 
agement of Arts, &c. 96, 22 ; — division of the artists into two bodies, 
99; — two exhibitions opened (1761), ib.; — appropriation of the 
revenue of the Spring Garden exhibition in accordance with the 
principle originally established, 100=102; — comparative view of the 
respective progress of the two bodies into which the artist exhibitors 
became divided, from 1761 to 1768, 103-129; — list of the exhibitors 
at the Strand (room of the Society of Arts, &c.) in 1761, 105 ; —- 
account of the origin and progress of exhibitions of works of art in 
Paris, 271, 222 ; — chronological and historical view of the rise and 
progress of exhibitions of modern works of art in London, add. 
note, 286. Sec also Leicester, J. F. Lord De Tabley. 

Exposition de V Industrie Francaise. Account of the great public and 
periodical exhibition of the products of French art and industry, in- 
stituted during the Republic, and continued to the present time, 
add. note, 275. 

Evelyn, John. Evelyn's letter to Mr. Place concerning the engravings 
for The Parallel of Ancient and Modern Architecture, 47, 48, note ; — 
letter to him from Francis Barlow about dedicating a print of Venus 
after Titian, with his reply, 50, 51^ note. 

F. 

Farington, Joseph, R.A. Farington's Memoirs of the Life of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, quoted, as to the pressure of employment in portraiture 
upon that great artist, 153, note. 

Finlaison, John, Actuary of the National Debt Office. Scheme prepared 
by Mr. Finlaison for the distribution of the Artists' Benevolent Fund, 
add. note, ;?b:2--3hfi ; — his View of the number of members of the 
Artists' Fund, who, up to 1827, claimed its protection, as compared 
with the number of members commonly claiming the protection of 
similar societies, add. note, 390, 391. 

Foote, Samuel. Extracts from Foote's farce, entitled, Taste, satirising 
the fashionable connoisseurs of his day, 68-73. 

Foreign Print- Trade. Notice of the extent of the foreign trade in British 
prints towards the end of the last century, 244-246, and notes. 

Foundling Hospital. Rise and progress of the Foundling Hospital, and 
its connexion with British art, 87-90 ; — an annuabmeeting of artists 
established at the Hospital, 89j — list of pictures presented to it, 
91, note. 
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France. Account of institutions in France for the promotion and diffu- 
sion of the fine arts, add. note, 257-275 ; — abstract from the French 
budget of the yearly grants in aid of such institutions, ib. 27JL See also 
Academie Royale de Peinture et de Sculpture. Communaute' de Saint- 
Luc. Ecole Rot/ale Gratuite de Dessin. Exposition de V Industrie Fran- 
gaise. Frbres des E coles Chritiennes. Gobelins. Musfte Royal du 
Louvre. 

Free Society of Artists associated for the Relief of Distressed Brethren, 
their Widows, and Orphans. Original plan 01 this society, 106-125 ; 
— its history and adherence to its great principle of provident care, 
126, et seq. ; — progress attained by the society after its enrolment, 
161 ; — agreement entered into with Mr. Christie for building an 
exhibition-room, IBS ; — list of its members, 2S5 ; — synoptical table 
of the exhibitions of this society in the years 1761-1775 respectively, 
and of their results, add. note, 286. 

French Industry. Account of the periodical Exposition de V Industrie 
Franqaise, add. note, 275. 

Freres des Ecoles Chritiennes. Notice of this" religious order, and of its 
schools for the poor, add. note, 270, 271 ; — design an essential part of 
the instruction given in them, with a view to fit the scholars for the 
various mechanical trades, ib. 271. 

Fuseli, Henry, R.A. Extract from Fuseli's Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Academy as to the results of that institution, and as to the value of 
academical instruction generally, 294, 295, and note. 

G. 

Gainsborough, Thomas, R. A. The neglect experienced by this great artist 
drives him to portrait-painting, 15_fi; — Reynolds opinion of his 
genius, ib. 

Galleries and Museums of Art. See British Museum. Exhibitions of 
Works of Art. Musee Royal du Louvre. Orleans Gallery. Picture 
Collections in England. 

Gait, John. Gait's Life of West quoted ; — as to the origin of George 
the Third's patronage of that artist, 131, et sea. ; — as to the proposal 
made by West to present a picture to St. Paul's Cathedral, 157. 

General Benevolent Institution, Artists'. See Artists' General Benevolent 
Institution, 

George III., King. Interview between the king and Mr. West, obtained 
by the influence of Dr. Drummond, Archbishop of York, 131 ; — bis 
majesty commissions The Departure of Regulus, ib. ; — and ap- 
proves of a plan formed by West, Chambers, Moser, and Cotes, for 
constituting a " Royal Academy," 132 ; — his majesty's utter indif- 
ference towards the arts during the first eight years of his reign, 
notwithstanding the annual exhibitions, the establishment of which 
was contemporaneous with its commencement, 140, seq. 

Gobelins, Lea. Account of the foundation of Les Gobelins, or La Ma- 
nufacture des Meubles de la Couronne, near Paris, 267 ; — further 
account of this royal manufactory, 276, 277. 

GodericK, Frederick, Lord. See Robinson, F. Earl of Ripon. 

Gravelot, Henri. Notice of Gravelot's career in England, as an engraver, 
56, and note. 

Green, Valentine. Extracts from his Review of the Polite Arts in France, 
compared with their present state in England, 239-2-12. 
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Grignion, Charles. Notice of M. Grignion's professional career as an 
engraver, 317, 318, note ; — the circumstances of distress into which 
he had fallen, one of the causes which led to the establishment 
of the Artists' Provident Fund, 312. 

Gwyn, John. Extract from Gwyn's Essay on Design, Sfc, as to the im- 
portance of making drawing an essential part of general education, 
144, note. 

IL 

Hayman, Francis. Hay man's character as a painter, 5A; — notice of 
engravings after him, 56, and note. 

Holland. Book-plates engraved and paper made in Holland for English 
works, so late ai the eighteenth century, 47^ 4iL 

Hogarth, William. Hogarth's paper on academies of art, quoted, 20 ;— • 
his history of Sir James Tnornhill's Academy, subsequently known 
as the Saint Martin's Lane Academy, 20, 21 ; — rise of Hogarth, as 
a painter, 40_; — he has recourse to engraving, 41^ and by pub- 
lishing his own works opens up a new world of patronage for the 
artist, and of instruction for the people, 41-43 ; — copyright act, 
8 George II. obtained by Hogarth, 42 ; — abstract of its provisions, 
ib. note ; — further quotation of Hogarth's opinions concerning aca- 
demies, 82, note; — nis appointment as court painter, 83 ; — copies 
of his designs for the catalogue of the Exhibition of the Society 
of Artists, in 1761, 101, 102; — treasury minute for Hogarth s 
reappointment as serjeant-painter to the king, 139, note ; — summary 
view of the character and career of Hogarth, 147-149; — Sir Martin 
Shee's opinion of his works, ib. ; — prices obtained for his pictures 
before and since his death, 149-151, note. 

Hone, William. Quotation from Hone's Every Day Book, illustrative of 
the popular taste in matters of art at the close of the last century, 
84, note. 

Hope, Thomas. Mr. Hope one of the earliest encouragers of native talent, 
306, and note. 

Hopwood, James, Engraver. Biographical notice of Mr. Hopwood, 335, 
336, note. 

Howard, Henry, Secretary to the Royal Academy. Extracts from 
Mr. Howard's evidence before the select committee of the House 
of Commons on official houses, in which he describes the Royal 
Academy as a " private society," 298, and note ; — and from his 
evidence before that on arts and their connexion with manufactures, in 
which he affirms that the profits of the Royal Academy's exhibition 
do not in any considerable degree arise from the works of non- 
members, 299 ; — reply to this statement, 300 ; — this statement also 
shewn to be directly at variance with the testimony of Sir M. A. 
Sbee, President of the Royal Academy, as to the present state of the 
public taste, 299. 

Hussey, Giles. Genius of Hussey, 3fi ; — neglect of him by the wealthy 
English, 37j — driven to portrait-painting for subsistence, ib.; — 
drawings of his still preserved at Bologna, ib. ; — notices of him by 
Britton and Hutchins, 37, note ; — Barry's opinion of his merits, 
38, 3Jh 
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Incorporated Society for the Management and Distribution of the Artists 

Fund. See Artists Annuity Fund. Artists Benevolent Fund. 
Incorporated Society of Artists of Great Britain. Pamphlet published by 
the Incorporated Society, entitled The Conduct of the Royal Aca- 
demicians^ Introd. 9_i — quotation from that pamphlet as to the 
benefits derived by artists in the last century from the Saint Mar- 
tin's Lane Academy, 23 ; — and as to the vassalage in which artists 
were held by picture-dealers prior to the establishment of exhi- 
bitions, 43j note ; — foundation of the Society of Artists of Great 
Britain (1761) by part of the exhibitors (in 1760) at the room of 
the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c, 99j — advertisement 
of its first exhibition, 103 ; — resolutions of the committee of ma- 
nagement, 104, 105 ; — address or manifesto of the committee at the 
opening of the second exhibition (1762), 106-109; — sale of ex- 
hibited works by auction, 109 ; — amount received from the ex- 
hibition, ib. ; — project for enrolling the society, 110 ; — receipt from 
its third exhibition (1763), 114 ; — fourth exhibition (1764), LL5 ; — 
application for a charter, ib. ; — abstract of the charter (1765), 
116-118, note;— roll declaration of the society (1766), 118-120, 
note;— fifth exhibition (1765), 120; — sixth exhibition (1766), Ul^ 
— attempt to establish a public academy (1767), ib. ; — dissensions 
consequent thereon, 122 ; — an "Academy" established nominally 
under royal protection, 123; — seventh exhibition, 124; — continued 
dissensions in the society consequent upon the efforts of the di- 
rectors to retain perpetual power, and upon the failure of the 
nominal " Royal Academy," 124, 125 ; — case submitted to the at- 
torney-general thereupon, and his opinion, 126, 122 ; — by-laws 
enacted, 121; — resolutions of the directors, 128; — ejectment of 
sixteen of the old directors (1768), 129 ; — the ejected directors, 
through the instrumentality of Mr. West, obtain the: sanction of 
the king's name for a new Royal Academy constituted and organised 
by themselves, 131-133; — injustice of the laws of this new Academy 



the king, and his majesty's answer, 125. ; — number of members 
who signed its roll declaration, 131 ; — amount of property possessed 
by it, and amount distributed for relief of artists up to the establish- 
ment of the Royal Academy, 161, 162 ; — review of the manage- 
ment of its affairs, and general position of the society, 162. 163; — 
synoptical table of the exhibitions of the society, and of their results, 
add. note, 286. 
Institution, British. See British Institution. 



Johnson, Samuel, LL.D. Anecdote of Dr. Johnson, illustrative of the 

value of mental independence, 310. 
Joint Stock Fund, Artists . See Artists' Annuity Fund. 



Kent, William. Appointment of Kent, as painter to the king, 34 ; — 
Hogarth's opinion of him, ib. note. 



towards the 
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Kirby, Joshua. Notice of an interview between Mr. Kirby and King 
George the Third at the period of the formation of the Royal 
Academy, 132, 

Kneller, Sir Godfrey. Private academy instituted in London by Kneller, 
19 ; — notice of his life, 19, 20, note; — portrait-manufactory esta- 
blished by him, 36, note. 

L. 

Landseer, John, A.R.A. Extract from Mr. Landseer's evidence before a se- 
lect committee of the House of Commons, in 1836, with reference to the 
connexion of engravers with the Royal Academy, 199, 200, note ; — 
copy of the memorial on that subject presented by him to the pre- 
sident and council of the Royal Academy and the rest of the 
academicians in 1807, add. note, 2o4-257. 

Lawrence, Sir Thomas, President of the Royal Academy. Prices paid to 
Sir T. Lawrence for the privilege of engraving certain of his works, 
244, note. 

Le Blanc, Jean Baptiste. Le Blanc's lettres to the Abbe du Bos [Lettres 
d'un Francois], quoted, as to the failure of various efforts to trans- 
plant the fine arts into England, 18, note, and 146. ; — and as to the 
manufacture of portraits in England, 36, note. 

Leicester, John Fleming, Lord De Tabley. Notice of the fine collection 
of the works of British artists formed by Sir J. F. Leicester, and of 
its exhibition in 1818 to the public, add. note, 306; — extract from 
an article in the Examiner on occasion of this exhibition, ib. ; — and 
from the introduction to Carey's Catalogue of the collection, ib. ; — 
sale of this collection, after Lord de Tabley's death, and its results, 
307, aDiL 

Literary Panorama. Extracts from articles in the Literary Panorama of 
1808, on the rise and progress of exhibitions, &c, 91, 94, 95, 100, 
109, 122, 

London. Chronological and historical view of the rise and progress of 
exhibitions of modern works of art in London, add. note, 2fiiL 

Louvre, Musee Royal du. See Mushe Royal du Louvre. 

Lowe, Mr. Correspondence respecting his exclusion from the exhibition 
of the Royal Academy in 1783, 236j 237, note. 

Lowry, Wilson, F.R.S. Notice of Mr. Lowry's professional career as an 
engraver, add. note, 387, 3BS; — and of bis ^reat general abilities, ib. 
3M ; —- peculiar circumstances connected with his joining the Art- 
ists' Annuity Fund, afterwards described by himself as his greatest 
blessing, ib. 

M. 

Magazines. First publication of magazines in London, 49. 

Manufactures, British. See British Manufactures. 

Martineau, Harriet. Extract from a letter of Miss Martineau's, re- 
fusing a pension offered her by the government, 310. 

Martyn, Thomas. List of the principal collection of the old masters, 
formed in England prior to 1766, taken from Martin's English Con- 
noisseur, 145, 146. 

Moore, D. of Lincoln's Inn. Mr. Moore becomes treasurer of the Artists* 
Benevolent Fund, 350, note; — important services rendered by him 
to the Society, ib. 
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More, Sir Antonio. Prices paid to Sir Antonio More for painting the 
portrait of Queen Mary, &c, 33, note. 

Morgan, William, Actuary of the Equitable Life Assurance Company. 
Financial position of the Artists' Annuity Fund referred to the 
consideration of Mr. Morgan, 355 ; — his opinion and advice to the 
Society thereon, 355, 356 ; — tables calculated for the Artists' Annuity 
Fund, by him, add. note, 381, 3S2, 

Mulready, William, R. A. The author's obligations to Mr. Mulready and 
other artists for the portraits inserted in this work, 315, note ; — ac- 
count of the presentation of a cup to Mr. Mulready in acknowledg- 
ment of the important services rendered by him to the Artists' Fund, 
352-334, note ; — assistance rendered by Mr. Mulready in framing 
its charter of incorporation, 365. 

MusSe Royal du Louvre. Account of the rise and progress of the Great 
Museum of the Louvre, add. note, 272-275. 

Museum, British. See British Museum. 

N. 

Neshitt. Nesbitt's Essay on the necessity of a Royal Academy of Arts, 
quoted, as to the project for establishing such an Academy upon 
charity, 77j note ; — and as to the necessity of including a knowledge of 
painting in the requirements of a liberal education, 144, note. 

Newspapers. Remarkable increase in the sale of newspapers during the 
reign of G«orge the Second, 4iL 

Newton, Thomas, Bishop of Bristol. Dr. Newton's account of the project 
of certain artists to adorn St. Paul's Cathedral with scriptural 
paintings at their own expense, and of the causes of its abandonment, 
218-220, note. 

Northcote, James. Extract from Northcote's Memoirs of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, on the origin of the Royal Academy, and on Sir Joshua's 
connexion therewith, 231, 232, note; — on the non-employment of 
Reynolds by the king, 233, note ; — and on the original exclusions 
from the Academy's exhibition, and subsequent admission therein, 
after powerful intercession, of a picture by Mr. Lowe, as strikingly 
illustrative of the working of the constitution of that body, 23G, 237, 
note; — Northcote's testimony to the merits of Mr. John Boydell, 
extracted from a letter addressed by him to Mrs. Carey, 249, note. 

0. 

Orford, Horace, Earl of. See Walpole. 

Orleans Gallery. Account of the Acquisition to England of the cele- 
brated collection of pictures known as the Orleans Gallery, 278, 

P. 

Paris. Account of the origin and progress of exhibitions of works of 
art in Paris, add. note, 27jj 272. See also Academie Royale de Peinture 
et de Sculpture ; CommunautS de Saint Luc ; Ecole Royale Grutuite 
de Dessin ; Exposition de V Industrie Franqaise ; Freres des Ecole* 
Chretiennes ; Uohelins ; Mus&e Royal du Louvre. 

Peel, Right Honourable Sir Robert. Extract from a speech made by Sir 
Robert Peel, when presiding, in 1825, at the annual dinner of the 
Artists' Benevolent Fund, 359, 360, note. 
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Periodical Literature. Rapid progress of periodical literature during the 

reign of George the Second, 42, 
Pettier, Mr. The death of Mr. Pether, a painter of some ability, leaving 

a family unprovided for, the occasion of an attack on the integrity of 

the Artists' Fund, 332, 333. 
Picture -Collections in England. List of the principal collections of 

ancient pictures which had been formed in England up to 1766, 

145, 146. See also Orleans Gallery. 
Picture- Jobbers. Practices of picture-jobbers described, from an article 

attributed to Hogarth {London Magazine, 1737), 27j note ; — and by 

Mr. Noel Desenfans, 242j 243. 
Prices of Pictures. Enormous variation in the prices of pictures at 

different periods, 31^ note. 
Provident Funds. Advantage of provident funds enjoyed, at commence- 

ment of present century, by many classes of persons in Great 

Britain, but not by the community of artists, Introd. 3. See also 

Artists" Annuity Fund. 

Q. 

Quatremere de Quincy, Antoine Chrysostom. Extract from a work of 
M. Quatremere on the vicious constitution of the old AcadSmie 
Royale de Peinture et de Sculpture, at Paris, 262-264. 

R. 

Kaimbach, Abraham, Engraver. Notice of the Autobiography of A. 
Raimbach, printed for private circulation, 213 ; — extract therefrom 
on the value of the diploma of "associate engraver" of the Royal 
Academy, 248, note', — and on the progress oi book-embellishment 
in England, and the prices paid to engravers, add. note, 374, 375. 

Ramsay, Allan. Appointment of Ramsay as painter to the king, 34, 
note. 

Rapiris History of England. Important results of the publication of 
Rapin's History, 52; — an embellished edition of it published, ib. 
Criticism upon it in the London Magazine of 1732, ib. note. Its 
extraordinary success induces the publication of many other illus- 
trated works, 5JL 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, President of the Royal Academy. Sir J. Reynolds 
abstains from interfering in the contentions of the Incorporated So- 
ciety, 133, note ; — is induced by Mr. West to accept the presidency 
of the Royal Academy, although he had taken no part in the 
schemes of the ejected directors to constitute that association, ib. ; — 
summary view of his life and works, 150-153; — Burke's opinion of 
his genius, 154 ; — prices paid to him for portraits, at different periods 
of his life, 154, note; — cause of offence alleged to have been given 
by him to George the Third, 231 , note ; — anecdotes concerning his con- 
nexion with the Royal Academy, 231, 232, note ; — Extracts from his 
Journey to Flanders and Holland, with reference to the admission of 
pictures into churches, 234, 235, note. 

Richardson, Jonathan. Richardson's Essay on the Art of Criticism, 
quoted, as to the variety of real knowledge of art in England, 29j 
note ; — anecdote in illustration of this statement from his Discourse 
on the Science of a Connoisseur, 31^ note. 
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Robinson, Frederick, Earl of Ripon. Extract from a speech made by 
Lord Ripon, when presiding, in 1826, at the annual dinner of the 
Artists' Benevolent Fund, 300, 361, note. 

Rouquet. The work of Rouquet, entitled, LEtat ties Arts en Angleterre, 
quoted, as to the indifference of the English to the cultivation of 
native talent in art, 18, note ; — as to the vogue of Kneller's portraits, 
20, note; — as to the injurious influence of picture-dealers, 31, note ; — 
and of ephemeral fashion in portrait-painting, 33 ; — his statement as 
to the position of engraving in England, and the anxiety of portrait- 
painters to avail themselves of that art as a method of advertising, 
55, note ; — his account of picture-auctions in London, 66, note. 

Royal Academy of Arts. Unsuccessful attempt to form a "Royal Academy," 
by means of "the benevolence of the public" H753), 77-82 ; — 
Mr. Dalton's scheme for establishing a " Royal Academy" (1767), 
122, 123 ; — the announcement of this institution deludes the artists 
with the idea that they are about to receive the protection and 
patronage of the crown, and leads them to give up the furniture 
of their private academy in St. Martin's Lane, 123, 124; — the 
utter failure of this scheme increases the dissensions in the Incor- 
porated Society, ib. ; — and leads to the ejection of many of the old 
directors, 129 ; — the ejected directors, through the instrumentality 
of Mr. West, obtain the sanction of the king's name for a new 
" Royal Academy," constituted and organised by themselves (1768), 
131-133 ; — injustice of the laws of the new institution, thus esta- 
blished, towards the great body of artists, and especially towards 
the Incorporated Society, 134, 164, 165 ; — brief abstract of those 
laws, 134, note ; — the Royal Academy retains the statues, busts, 
&c, of the Saint Martin's Lane Academy, 135 ; — imaginary dialogue 
published in the Public Advertiser on the day the Academy was 
opened, illustrative of the feelings of the artists on its foundation, 
165-168 ; — notice of the opening, and extract from the speech of the 
president on that occasion, 171, 172 ; — its first exhibition, 172 ; — 
extract from the catalogue, ib. ; — copy of the original diploma, ib., 
note ; — list of the original members, 173, note ; — rapid deterioration 
in the social position of British artists consequent on the esta- 
blishment of the Academy, and promulgation of its laws, 174 ; — 
comparative view of the numbers of exhibitions, members of the 
academy, and of exhibitors, not members, at several periods, ib. ; — 
repeated proclamation by the Academy, that it owed its support to 
royal munificence, and comparison of this statement with facts, 125 ; 
exclusion of engravers from academic honours, 18_6_ ; — Sir Robert 
Strange' s account of the causes of this exclusion, 187, 188 ; — law 
for their total exclusion repealed, and new law made to admit six 
engravers, but only as associates, 189 ; — consequences of this pro- 
ceeding, 192-196 ; — important statement recently addressed to the 
Academy on this question by one of its most distinguished members, 
199-214 ; — proposal of certain Academicians to decorate St. Paul's 
Cathedral with pictures at their own expense, 217-219, and note; — 
correspondence respecting the admission of a picture of Mr. Lowe's 
to the Academy's exhibition, 236, 237, note; — extract from the 
Academy's laws respecting the exhibition of prints, the productions 
of " associate engravers," 245, note ; — memorial concerning the art of 
engraving presented to the Royal Academy by Mr. John Landseer, 
in 1807, 254-257 ; — synoptical table of the exhibitions at the Royal 
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Academy in the year 1769- 1778, respectively, distinguishing between 
members and non-members, add. note, 286; — retrospect of the cir- 
cumstances which led to the foundation of the Royal Academy, of the 
circumstances of the artists at the period of that foundation, and of the 
manner in which the Academy was organised, 289-291 ; — reflections 
growing out of this retrospect as to the influence of the Academy 
upon the moral and social position of British artists, with especial 
reference to the management of its exhibitions, 291-293 ; — extract 
from Sir M. A. Shee's Element* of Art, upon the management of an 
exhibition, 292 ; — notice of the charity doled out amongst British 
artists by the Royal Academy, after it had acquired their whole 
revenue arising from the exhibition of their works, 293 ; — extract 
from Barry's Letter to the Society of Dilettanti on this head, ib., 
note ; — acknowledgment that the Royal Academy has counted 
amongst its members most of the distinguished artists of the day; 
but doubt suggested whether these artists have not been drawn to, 
rather than reared in, that institution, 293 ; — Sir Martin Shee's testi- 
mony to the small value of academical instruction, 224; — Fuseli's 
testimony to the same effect, and to the miserable results attained 
by the Royal Academy after its existence for half a century, 294, 
295 ; — the Royal Academy has neither diffused historical art amongst 
the British people, nor infused taste into British manufactures, 2M ; 
— but has treated the arts as mere luxuries for the wealthy, 296 ; — 
contradictory statements put forth by the Academy as to its own 
character and position, 297; — Mr. Howard, its secretary, represents 
it as a " private society," 298, note ; — Sir M. A. Shee, its president, 
as a " public institution," 298 ; — Mr. Howard affirms, that the profits 
of the exhibition do not arise from the works of non-members, be- 
cause the public are attracted by the excellence, and not by the 
number of the works exhibited, 298; — Sir M. A. Shee affirms, that 
the public are ignorant in an extraordinary degree upon the sub- 
ject of the arts, and that even the "enlightened classes" of society 
share this ignorance, 299; — comparison of the "sacrifices" of the 
Royal Academicians with the "sacrifices" of the non-members, who 
send their works to the Academy's exhibitions, 299, note ; — analysis 
of the expenditure of the Royal Academy, extracted from Mr. 
Edwards's Letter to Sir M. A. Shee on the Reform of the Royal 
Academy, 300, note; — inevitability of the conclusion that the super- 
annuated artist, the widow, and the orphan, have a moral right in 
the revenue now finjoyed by the Royal Academy which no lapse 
of time can destroy, 3XLL 

S. 

Saint James's Chronicle. Extract from the Saint James's Chronicle of 
April 25^ 1761, upon the state of patronage, 97. 

Saint Martin's Lane Academy. Foundation or an academy of painting by 
Sir James Thornhill, afterwards known as the Saint Martina Lane 
Academy, 22 ; — continues to be the usual place of study for artists 
prior to the formation of the Royal Academy, 73j seqq. 

Saint Pouts Cathedral. Proposal of certain artists to decorate St. 
Paul's Cathedral with pictures of sacred subjects at their own 
expense, 157. 212 ; — Dr. Newton's account of this project, and of 
the opposition of Bishop Terrich, and others, which led to its 
abandonment, 218-220, note. 
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•Scrioen, Edward. Exertions of Mr. Scriven to establish the Artists' 
Provident Fund, 314, et seq.; — notice of his professional career as 
an engraver, 314, note. 

Shackleton, William. Appointment of Mr. Shackleton as court painter, 
24 ; — his obscurity, id. 

Shaftesbury, Anthony Ashley [third], Earl of. See Coirper. 

Shakspere Gallery. Copy of the sale catalogue of the collection of 
pictures known as the Shakspere Gallery, with prices and purchasers' 
names, add. note, 279-284. 

Shee t Sir Martin Archer, President of the Royal Academy. Evidence of 
Sir M. A. Shee respecting the laws of the Royal Academy, in their 
operation upon other societies of artists in London, Introd. 12, 13. 
note; — the Rhymes of Arty quoted, with reference to some of the 
annoyances of connoisseurship, 30, note; — and on the nature of 
effectual patronage, 141, 142, note; — his tribute to the genius of 
Hogarth, from the Elements of Art, 147-149; —to that of Wilson, 
155 ; — and to that of Barry, 229 ; — extract from his Elements of 
Art, on the tactics displayed in the arrangement of an exhibition, 
292 ; — his opinion as to the value of academical instruction, quoted, 
from his Elements of Arty 294 ; — extract from his evidence before 
the select committee of the Commons on arts and manufactures, as 
to the disinterested labours of the Royal Academicians to support a 
"public institution," 298 ; — reply to this statement founded on a 
passage in Sir Martin Shoe's Elements of Arty and on an analysis of 
the official accounts of the expenditure of the Royal Academy, 299, 
300, note ; — Sir M. Shee's opinion of the present state of public taste, 
and of the fitness of the public to judge of fine works, contrasted 
with Mr. Howard's statements of the sources whence the Academy 
derives the profits of its exhibition, 299. 

Shipleyy William. Foundation, by Mr. Shipley and others, of the 
Society for the encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce, 61, note. 

Sign- Paintings. Addison's notice of their incongruities, 27, note; — ex- 
tensive use of painted signs in London, until their abolition by Act 
of Parliament, 98, and note; — satirical exhibition of sign-paintings, 
&c, made by Mr. Bonnel Thornton (1762), 100-114, note. 

Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce of 
London. Foundation of the Society of Arts, originated by Mr. 
William Shipley in 1754, 60j — its progress and results, 61-63 ; 
extracts from the addresses of Mr. Aikin, its secretary, at the annual 
distributions of prizes, 63-66, note; — the Society accords the use of 
its great room to the artists in 1760, for the first annual exhibition 
of their works, 92 ; — dissensions between the Society and the artists 
as to the management of these exhibitions, 96, 22 ; — project enter- 
tained by the Society for the decoration of its rooms with historical 
pictures, and its abandonment, 219-221 ; — subsequent proposal of 
Barry to paint a series of pictures for that purpose without reward, 
the subject of them to be "Human Culture," 222, 223 extracts 
from his account of the execution of this work, 223-228. 

Society for the Management and Distribution of the Artists' Fund. Copy 
of the charter of incorporation of the Society, add. note, 396—100. 
See also Artists' Annuity Fund. Artists' Benevolent Fund. 

Society of Artists Associated for the Relief of Distressed Brethren, &c, 
Free. See Free Society of Artists, &c. 
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Society of Artist* of Great Britain, afterwards Incorporated Society, &c. 
See Incorporated Society, &c. 

Society of Dilettanti. Sketch of the origin and progress of the Society of 
Dilettanti, 79-81, note ; — list of works published by them, 81j note; 
— and of the members, ib. 

Society of Painters in Water Colours, First. Notice of the establishment 
of the First Society of Painters in Water Colours, add. note, 304 ; — 
extract from the preface to the Catalogue of its first exhibition, ib. ; 
list of the original members, 30£. 

Solly, Richard Horsman, F.R.S. Notice of the earnest friendship and 
support bestowed on the Artists' Fund by Mr. Solly, 326. 

Spectator. Quotation from the Spectator on London signs, 27, note. 

Stothard, Thomas, R.A. Difficulty of finding a complete collection of 
Stothard's works, 247, note ; — no such collection in the Print-room 
of the British Museum, ib. ; — notice of his early career, 247, 248, note. 

Strange, Sir Robert. Strange's account of the meeting between a com- 
mittee of artists and the Society of Dilettanti, on the proposed or- 
ganisation of a public academy, 78-82 ; — his Inquiry into the Rise of 
the Royal Academy quoted, ib. 124- 135, seqq. (also in Introd. 10) ; — 
notice of his career as an engraver, 158 ; — further quotationsfrom 
his account of the origin of the Royal Academy, with reference to 
the causes and consequences of the exclusion of engravers from 
academic honours, 187-190 ; — analysis and estimate of his testimony 
on this subject, by a distinguished member of the Royal Academy, 
202-20.5 ; — notice of singular circumstances connected with his early 
history, 205, note. 

Strypes Annals. Extract from Strype's Annals of a conversation between 
Queen Elizabeth and Dean Symson, respecting an illustrated prayer- 
book, 24, 2i 

Stoinbume, Sir John Edward, Baronet. Notice of the important services 
and dignified friendship bestowed on the Artists' Fund by Sir J. E. 
Swinburne, 331. 

T. 

Tagg, Mr. The sad state of extreme poverty and destitution into which 
Mr. Tagg, once celebrated as an etcher, had fallen, the immediate 
cause of the foundation of the Artists' Provident Fund, 312-31.1. 

Taste. Extracts from Foote's farce, entitled Taste, satirising the wealthy 
connoisseurs of his day, 68-73. 

Thornhill, Sir James. Foundation of an Academy of Painting by Thorn- 
hill, 21 ; — Notice of his life, ib. note. 

Thornhill, J. son of Sir James. Appointment of Mr. Thornhill as court- 
painter, 35. 

Thornton, Bonnel. An exhibition of sign-paintings projected by Mr. 
Thornton, and carried into effect at his house in Bow Street (1762), 
109-112, note ; — extracts from the Catalogue, 112-114. 

Toms, Peter, R.A. Notice of Mr. Toms as a painter of draperies, and, in 
that capacity, a frequent assistant to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 153, note. 

V. 

Van Loo, Jean Baptiste. Celebrity of J. B. Van Loo, as a portrait- 
painter, in London, where he establishes a manufactory of portrait- 
painting, 35j 3fi; — references for his biography, 36j note. 

Vertue, George. Celebrity of Vertue as an engraver in London, 4jL 
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w. 

Waagen, Dr. Gustav Friedrich, Director of the Royal Gallery of Berlin. 
Dr. Waagen's Works of Art and Artists in England, quoted as to the 
formation of galleries and the state of taste, 30, note ; — extracts 
from his evidence before a select committee of the House of Commons 
in 1836, on the origin, character, and influence of academies of art, 
196-199. 

Wale, Samuel, R.A. Notice of Mr. Wale, 98, note ; — copy of his design 
of the "Genius of the Arts relieving the Distressed," 100. 

Walpole, Horace, Earl of Orford. Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting re- 
ferred to, Introd. 6 ; — his Life of George Vertue referred to, as to 
the state of art in Britain at the commencement of the reign of 
George II., 13 ; — his notices of the engravers Dorigny and Dubosc, 
54, note. 

Warren, Charles. Notice of Mr. Warren's proceedings as president of 
the Artists' Joint Stock and Annuity Fund, 340-342 ; — his propo- 
sition of a table of reduced payments with promise of increased bene- 
fits, 345; — copy of that table, 346, note ; — Notice of Mr. Warren's 
career as an engraver, and of the progress of book-embellishments, 
from the beginning of the present century, add. note, 371-375. 

Water Colours, Associated Artists in. See Associated Artists in Water 
Colours. 

Water Colours, Society of Painters in. See Society of Painters in Water 
Colours. 

Wedgewood, Josiah. Wedgewood's improvements in pottery, and their 
consequences in aiding the diffusion of taste in the arts, &L 

West, Benjamin, President of the Royal Academy. Favourable com- 
mencement of Mr. West's professional career, 130 ; — he obtains the 
friendship of Dr. Drummond, archbishop of York, who procures for 
him an interview with the king, 130, 13J ; — his conversation with 
his majesty respecting the dissensions in the Incorporated Society of 
Artists, and the formation of a new academy, 131, 132 ; — summary 
view of West's career in London, 156, L57. ; — extract from Northcote 
respecting the exhibition of his picture ofPylades and Orestes, ib. ; — 
his offer for the decoration of St. Paul's Cathedral rendered fruitless by 
the opposition of Bishop Terrick, ib. ; — extract from a paper by West, 
published in Prince Hoare's Academic Annals, on the state of the 
arts at the period of the formation of the Royal Academy, 159, note ; 
— respective positions of Barry and of West contrasted, 229 ; — 
statement of the sums of money received by West for pictures 
painted for the king, from 1769 to 1801, 230, note. 

Westminster Oven, Manufactory of works of the old masters, known as 
the Westminster Oven, 243. 

Wilkie, David, R.A. Price paid to Wilkie for his Chelsea Pensioners, and 
that paid to him for the privilege to engrave that work, 244, note. 

Wilson, Richard, R.A. Neglect of this great artist during his lifetime, 
154; — opinions of Sir M. Shee and of Barry respecting his genius, 
IHH ; — anecdote of his life from Wright's Biography, ib. ; — curious 
history of one of his celebrated landscapes, and of its copy, 155, 
156, note. 

WooUett, William. Notice of Woollett's career as an engraver, 158, 159 ; 
— price paid to him for his Niobe, after Wilson, ib. note ; — profits 
of his Death of General Wolfe after West, 244, note ; — ext raordinary 
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demand for this print, and imposition practised on the public, 
after Woollen's death, in consequence of that demand, 249, 250, 
vote; — satirical letter on this subject "From the late William 
Woollett, engraver, to the Right Hon. John Boydell,r^ord-mayorof 
London," 250-252, note; — list of some of the prices paid, at different 
times, for impressions of Woollett's prints, 252, note. 
Wyne, Right Hon. Thomas. Extract from Mr. Wyse's speech at a 
meeting of artists, in 1842, on the causes which conduce to the real 
progress of the arts, 86 ; — further extracts on the same subject, 176— 
185, note. 
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In announcing for Publication the above series of highly finished Line 
Engravings from the most celebrated Pictures of the English School, com- 
mencing with Sir Joshua Reynolds, and including a large proportion of the 
chefs-d'oeuvre of our most distinguished living painters, the Proprietors of 
The Royal Gallery of British Art beg leave to describe the plan and 
objects of their Work, as well as to explain the peculiar grounds on which 
they rely for its unequivocal success. Their leading aim is to vindicate the 
superiority of the English school of painting by presenting to the admirers 
of native genius such a series of its noblest productions as will combine the 
most exalted talent, both with regard to painting and engraving, of which 
modern times can boast, and which will be executed on a scale commensu- 
rate with the beauty and importance of the original pictures. To the com- 
plete success of an enterprise of this nature, many facilities beyond the reach 
of ordinary means are indispensable ; among others, access to the collections 
of the most liberal patrons of British art ; the assistance of the most eminent 
engravers of the day ; the cordial co-operation of such painters as are still 
amoug us in the superintendence of the engravings from their own works 
and those of their predecessors ; and the means, not only of redeeming the 
pledges of the Proprietors as to the excellence of the engravings, but also of 
insuring their punctual delivery ; and its final completion within the time 
specified by them in the terms of publication appended to these remarks. 
All these facilities the Proprietors have it in their power to command, as 
access to the best of the galleries has been granted for the purposes of the 
Work, the names of the engravers by whom the plates have been or will be 
executed, and the countenance which has already been extended to it by all 
the most distinguished of our living painters, collectively and individually, 
will sufficiently attest. The favour thus accorded to their undertaking, 
whilst it has enabled them to obtain a series of subjects of unrivalled beauty 
and interest, will, the Proprietors confidently rely, be received as a satisfac- 
tory guarantee that the pictures so obligingly supplied for their use will be 
engraved in a style every way worthy the reputation of their respective 
painters ; and they have further to announce that no print will be allowed 
to appear, however eminent the artist by whom it may have been executed, 
until it has fully satisfied the expectations of the painter to whose revision it 
may be subjected. Nor has the approbation which has been bestowed on 
the specimens of this Work already submitted to public inspection been 
confined to amateurs alone. The President and Council of the Royal 
Academy have liberally permitted the Proprietors to record their cordial 
testimony in its behalf, on the ground that it is calculated to diffuse, through 
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the medium of line engravings of the highest character, " a knowledge of the 
best modem pictures." 

The following are the names of the eminent painters and engravers whose 
productions will be included in the Work : — 

PAINTERS. 

A Hun, "R.A. ; Briggs, R.A. ; CaJIcott, R.A. ; G. Cattermole; Chalon, R.A. ; Collins, 
R.A. ; The late J. Constable, R.A.; Douglas Cowper ; Eastluke, R.A. ; Etty, R.A.; 
A. Fraser ; J. D. Harding; Hilton, R.A; Howard, R.A. ; Jones, R.A. ; Landseer, R.A.; 
C. Landseer, A. R.A. ; Lawrence, P.R.A.; Lee, R.A. ; Leslie, R.A.; Maclise, R.A.; 
Mulreadv, R.A. ; Newton, R.A.; Redgrave, A.R.A ; Reynolds, P.R.A. ; Roberts, R.A.; 
Sl»ee, P.R.A ; Smirke, R.A. ; Stan6eld, R.A.; Stothard, R.A. ; Turner, R.A; Uwins, 
R.A. ; Ward, R.A. ; $c. A;c. 



SNORa VERS. 

Allen. Bacon, Brand ard, Cousins, Doo, Finden, Fox, Golding, Goodall, Goodyear, 
Greatbatch, Hatfield, Lightfoot, Miller, Outrim, Portbury, Pye, Robinson, Rolls, Sangster, 
Sfcarpe, Shenton, Smith, Stocks, Wallis, Willmore, A;c. A;r. 

Under the liberal auspices thus referred to, and with abundant means at 
their disposal of realising their views of what such a work ought to be, the 
Proprietors of The Royal Gallery of British Art are determined to 
spare neither pains nor expense to achieve that object ; whilst they propose 
to publish it at a price that will place it within the reach of all who, with 
limited means, have, nevertheless, cultivated a taste for the line arts. 

Subjoined are the Terms of publication, and the Proprietors beg to add 
that the Work will be published at the periods specified with the most un- 
deviating punctuality, and that they pledge themselves not to issue a single 
defective impression of the engravings. 

TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 

Tut Royal Gallery or British Art will be Completed in Sixteen Parte, Published 
Quarterly, commencing on the 1st of October, 1844. The Price of each Part, with De. 
•Criptive Letterpress, in a Portfolio, royal site, will be r— 

Print* £16 0 

India Proofs 2126 

5 5 0 



Subscription- Lists are now opened, and the strictest attention will be paid to Ae delivery 
of copies in the order they are subscribed for. 

Part III. will be ready on the 1st of April, 1845, and will contain,— 

Subject*. Painters. Engravers. Collections. 

Morcs preparing for the Fair D. Maclise, R.A. . . L. Stocks John Clow, Esq. 

Escape of Carrara . . . . C. L. Kastlake, R.A. . F. Bacon J. Morrison, Esq. M.P. 

Returning from Market . Sir A. Callcott, B.A. . W. Finden .... it. Vernon, Esq. 

The following will also appear in the course of the year 1845 

Convalescent T. Webster, A.R.A. . W. Finden J. Sheepshanks, Esq. 

Old Temeraire . . . . J. M. W. Turner, R.A. J. T. Willmore, A.R.A. J. M. W. Turner, Esu 
Noll Gwyntie C. Landseer, A.R.A. . L. Stocks J. F. Poyer, Esq. 



View on the stour . . . J. Constable . . . . W.R.Smith. . . . Mr. W. Carpenter. 

Battle of Trafalgar . . . C. 8tanfiold, R.A. . . W. Miller United Service Club. 

Loan of a Bite W. Mulroad.v, R.A. . H. C. Shonton ... J. Sheepshanks, Esq. 
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The following are selected from the numerous critical notices of the 
work which have appeared in the public journals: — 



" The great merit of this publication is the pecu- 
liar excellence of the Hne engraving which dis- 
tinguishes all the plates ; these are entirely lino 
engravings. There is no stippling, nor any sort of 
mixture of mezzotint, fcc. employed. The whole 
are engraved, and very admirably engraved, in line. 
This is the sort of work to be in request by print- 
collectors, and to furnish specimens of a superior 
branch of the art for the portfolios of Judges."— 
Times. 

" No work, containing a selection of the finest 
productions of the British pencil, so collated as to 
impress the public generally with a correct idea of 
the invention, the feeling, and the power of the 
British school, has hitherto been published. Nu- 
merous splendid engravings of some fine works of 
our artists, honourable alike to painting, to engrav- 
ing, and to eur country, have appeared separately 



and incidentally ; but, to many, these, from their 
size and price, are unattainable. The beautiful 
productions of both arts which decorate our annual 
publications, cannot, as small book plates, render 
justice to the expression which the painter has 
the subject ; nor can they convey to 
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a Just estimate of the talent which pro- 
a : by these works our artists are raised 
no higher in their opinion than as skilful illus- 
trators of books. * The Royal Gallery of British 
Art ' will do as much to establish our reputation in 
arts, as the achievements of a Nelson or Wellington 
have done to establish it in arms. The size of the 
plates is exceedingly well chosen. They are of a 
happy medium between ' the awfully vast 1 and 
* the elegantly little combining a sufficient por- 
tion of the dignity of the former with all the deli- 
cacy and finish of the latter ; neither, on the one 
band, encumbering the portfolio with their un- 
wieldly bulk, nor, on the other, sinking into the in- 
significance of too many of the petty, though pretty, 
plates produced of late years, the principal feeling 
excited by which has been that of astonishment at 
the power of the magnifying glasses, without whose 
aid they could not possibly have been executed. 
But all further encomium on our part Is rendered 
worse than superfluous by the high approbation of 
the work which has been liberally expressed by 
the President and members of the Royal Aca- 
demy." — Literary Gazette. 

" No attempt had been made in this country to 
supply a connected series of line prints from the 
most celebrated pictures of the English school, 
until the appearance of the present publication. 
Paris, Florence, Dresden, have all their 4 galleries,' 
executed, for the most part, in a very inferior 
manner, from the old masters ; but the work be- 
fore us greatly surpasses them all in the beauty of 
its engravings, and promises to extend the repots - 
school of painting, not only in 



Germany ; but of the genius of Maclise, Leslie, 
Eastlake, Etty, Newton, Turner, Callcott, Collins, 
Stan Held, Uwins, Jtc. our continental neighbours 
have had few opportunities of forming an estimate, 
excepting from the minute transcripts from their 

Ilctures which have appeared from time to time 
x illustrated books. Even in this country, the 
knowledge of British art possessed by the middle 
classes has been chiefly derived from these minia- 
ture copies. A publication which should comprise 
the most celebrated pictures of the British school, 
from the time of Sir Joshua Reynolds to the pre- 
sent day, engraved in the line manner, on a scale 
worthy of tho genius of the respective painters, 




has long been a desideratum, and has at length 
been supplied by the publication before us ; of the 
attractions of which, whether we refer to subject 
or engraving, it la scarcely, indeed, possible to 
speak too highly. ' Findens' Royal Gallery of Bri- 
tish Art,' so far as it has yet proceeded, leaves 
nothing to be desired in such a work." — Morning 
Herald. 

" Of the engraving of all the plates It is difficult 
to speak too highly : the spirit of the originals is 
conveyed to the eye with a happy combination of 
vigour and delicacy of touch." — Post. 

" The engravers have done Justice to the genius 
of the painters. The work is in every respect a 
magnificent one— beautifully ' got up;' and, if it 
meet with the success it deserves, there is little 
doubt that the proprietors will be amply repaid 
their enormous outlay."— Court Journal. 

" This, being the first attempt on a Urge scale 
to multiply the splendid achievements of the Bri- 
tish school of painting, to ' 
encouragement, 
but, by this i 

fine engravings, in which all the 

" the originals are preserved, and at com- 
•lvial expense. It is utterly impossible 
to produce any specimens of art in a more perfect 
or more splendid manner." — Sunday Timet. 

" An undertaking of such boldness and extent, 
and requiring not only large capital and an enter- 
prising spirit, but taste and experience to conduct 
it in a manner worthy of its object, deserves the 
support of every lover of art. The specimens 
rank among the most perfect examples of line 
engraving, for spirit and fidelity of translation, 
combined with finished execution." — Spectator. 

" Believing, as we do, that this noble under- 
taking will do more to elevate the reputation of 
British art throughout civilised Europe than any, 
or, indeed, than all, other productions of the tost 
few years, we earnestly recommend it to public 
attention and patronage." — Naval and Military 
Gazette. 

" One of the most splendid works which has 
ever appeared in this country. It deserves the 
most extensive patronage, and will, no doubt, ob- 
tain it." — John Bull. 

" Mr. Hogarth, of Great Portland 8treet, has 
just published the first part of this truly national 
work. It is intended that the series should em- 
brace a selection of the principal works of our 
great masters, and, if carried on in the same style 
as it is now commenced (and we have no doubt it 
will be), we venture to predict that the patronage 
of the public will be commensurate with the spi- 
rited and admirable nature of the 
The engravings are executed In the 
and exquisite style of the art, and ably l 
intentions of the painters. This union of the 
talent of our great painters and engravers to cal- 
culated to raise the British school to first-rate 
eminence. " — D ispatck . 

" It is the only work that exhibits fairly the 
abilities of British artists, and we are sure that its 
circulation on the Continent would go a long way 
towards opening the eyes of our brethren of 
France as to the capabilities of English painters 
and engravers. The opportunity should not be 
lost upon those who desire a rare, and valuable, 
and deeply interesting collection of works of Bri- 
tish art ; possession of which may be obtained at 
comparatively small cost * periodically,' so that the 
demand upon the purse will be little felt."— Art- 
Un 
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PORTRAITS OF BRITISH LADIES 

DISTINGUISHED BY BIRTH AND BANK ; 

WITH 

BIOGRAPHICAL AND GENEALOGICAL MEMOIRS. 
BY SIR HARRIS NICHOLAS, G.C.M.G. 

AUTHOR OF " HISTORY OF THE ORDER OF KNIGHTHOOD," " THE DISPATCHES OF 

ADMIRAL LORD NELSON," &C. &C. 



The object of the present Publication is to represent a series of the Portraits of 
the Ladies of Great Britain, engraved by artists of the highest reputation, and 
accompanied by a Biographical and Genealogical Memoir, with Heraldic Illustra- 
tions, etc., and will form a National Portrait Gallery unequalled for historical in- 
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ACTON (ELIZA.) -MODERN COOKERY, 

In all its Branches, reduced to a System of Easy Practice. For the use of Private Families. 
In a Series of Receipts, all of which have becu strictly tested, and are riven with the most 
minute exactness. By Eliza Acton. Dedicated to the Young Housekeepers of England. 
Fcp. 8vo. illustrated by woodcuts, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

" It i» a general complaint of hooka, «njirri.-illy of treati«e« on science, that Uiey are made from other booVa, 
imstrfiil of the f.ictn being derived from observation or eaperiment. Krom this defect Kliia Acton's 4 Modem Cookery 
In ail its Brum la- 1 U free. Kvery recipe contained in it. hi hundred and odd poets ha* been tented bv the only but 

Eleaaant method of tiial — tistinir, and pronounced good. Without the Mime experiment, it i» impossible for a critic 
> form a satisfactory judgment upon a cisikery-book ; and as there aeema at lc<i*t .< thousand recipes in the volume, 
such a mode of deciding would take a long tune. So far a» we can speak theoretically .the book ia n good book. The 
arrangement ia natural (in the order of English catingl : beginning with soup* and fish, and then proceeding to the 

fr.inii-h of gravies, aaurcs, slid force-meats, ltoaat ana boiled, made-disl es, potted meats, and vegetable* follow ; a 
ong list of pies, puddimrn, confectionery, and what not, bring up the rear. British ia the system upon which the 
wtiole is baaed : the method* are clearly described, and seem founded on chemical principles."— SrEtTAToa. 

ADAIR (SIR ROBERT). -AN HISTORICAL MEMOIR OF A 

MISSION to the COURT of VIENNA in 1806. By the Right HonourableSir Robert Adair, 
G.C.B. With a Selection from his Despatches, published by permission of the proper 
Authorities. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

" Sir Robert Adair's valuable Mrmoir needs no commendation. Ita obvious utilitv, the nature of its contents, and 
the name of the author, will command the notice and appreciation of statesmen and historians." — Atuu^i k. 

ADDISON.— THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 

By C. G. Addison, Esq., of the Inner Temple. 2d Edition, enlarged. Square crown 8vo. with 

ADDISON.-THE TEMPLE CHURCH IN LONDON : 

Its History and Antiquities. By C. G. Addison, E9q., of the Inner Temple; Author of 
" The History of the Knights Templars." Square crown 8vo. with Six Plates, 5s. cloth. 

Also, 

A FULL AND COMPLETE GUIDE, HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE, TO THE TEMPLE 
CHURCH. (From Mr. Addison's " History of theTempleChurch.") Square cr. 8vo. Is. sewed. 

AIKIN— THE LIFE OF JOSEPH ADDISON. 

Illustrated by many of his Letters and Private Papers never before published. By Lucy 
Aikin. 2 vols, post 8vo. with Portrait from Sir Godfrey Kneller's Picture, 18s. cloth. 

ALLAN.— A PICTORIAL TOUR IN THE MEDITERRANEAN; 

Comprising Malta, Dalmatia, Turkey, Asia Minor, Grecian Archipelago, Egypt, Nubia, Greece, 
Ionian Islands, Sicily, Italy, and Spain. By J. H. Allan, Member of the Athenian Archaeo- 
logical Society, and of the Egyptian Society of Cairo. Imperial 4to. with upwards of Forty 
Lithographed Drawings, and 70 Wood Engravings, ^r3. 3s. cloth. 

AMY HERBERT. 

By a Ladt. Edited by the Rev. William Srwell, B.D. of Exeter College, Oxford. 
2d Edition, 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

» « Amy Herbert' points nature to the life. It is by ' a Lady,' for whose soundness Mr. Sewell is sponsor. It if 
admirably adapted for the young of the higher classes, and we sincerely hup* u may not be the fair author's last pro- 
duction.' 1 — t'HHlSTlA.N ItKMEMUHANCKB. 

BAILEY.— ESSAYS ON THE PURSUIT OF TRUTH, 

And on the Progress of Knowledge. By Samuel Bailey, Author of " Essays on the For- 
mation and Publication of Opinions," "Berkeley's Theory of Vision," &c. 2d Edition, 
revised and enlarged. 8vo. 9s. 6d. cloth. 

BAKEWELL.— AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY. 

Intended to convey Practical Knowledge of the Science, aud comprising the most important 
recent discoveries ; with explanations of the facts and phenomena which serve to confirm or 
invalidate various Geological Theories. By Robert Bakewell. Filth Edition, considerably 
enlarged. 8vo. with numerous Plates and Woodcuts, 21s. cloth. 

BALMAIN.— LESSONS ON CHEMISTRY, 

For the use of Pupils in Schools, Junior Students in Universities, and Readers who wish to 
learn the fundamental Principles and leading Facts: with Questions for Examination, 
Glossaries of Chemical Terms and Chemical Symbols, and an Index. Ily William H. 
Balmain. With numerous Woodcuts, illustrative of the Decompositions. Fcp.Svo. 6s. cloth. 

BAYLDON.— ART OF VALUING RENTS AND TILLAGES, 

And the Tenant's Right of Entering and Quitting Farms, explained by several Specimens of 
Valuations; and Remarks on the Cultivation pursued on Soils in different Situations 
Adapted to the Use of Landlords, Land-Agents, Appraisers, Farmers, and Tenants. By 
J. S. Bayldow. 6th Edition, correctedand revised. By John Donaldson, Land-Steward. 
Author of " A Treatise on Manures and Grasses." 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

- . i. 
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BEALE (ANNE).— THE VALE OF THE TOWEY; 

Or, Sketches in South Wales. By Annb Bkalb. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 



" Mi»» Tleale hu been sojourning in the Vale of the Tnwey ; »n<l has thrown her enjoyment of it« scenery, and 
her observations on the manner* of it* rustic population, into trie form of a *erips of (ketches. These, either bv 
original A<'», or by the mwlr in which she happened to c»»t them, l>ecome connects together, ai the book 
proceeds, by IDMU of the character*, ini ult-nts, and fortune* involved in a rural love-match,— whiih, like all other 
love, doea not run quite .mooth to iu ending. The great merit of her book i* it* truth ; which leaves a strong im- 
pression on the reader s mind. '— SriCTAToa. 



BEDFORD CORRESPONDENCE. — CORRESPONDENCE OF 

JOHN, FOURTH DUKR OF BEDFORD, selected from the Originals at Woborn Abbey: 
with Introductions by Lord John Russell. 

8vo. Vol. 1 (1742-48), 18«. cloth ; Vol. 2 (1749-60), 15s. cloth. 

■ The aeeond i olume of Uii» publication includes a correspondence having relation to the period from the Peace of 
Aix-U-Chaprlle ti the death of George II. It* miv«t remarkable portion hears upon an important question on which 
there eiist some differences of opinion at the present time, vir. the intrigues which led to the junction of the Duke of 
Newcastle and Pitt, in 1737. The letters re.pe, ting thr state of Iielaud under Iks Viceroyalty of the Duke of Bedford, 
also here, are not a little interesting."— sfoMOMI Hi i. u ... 

BELL.— LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT ENGLISH POETS. 

By Robert Bell, Esq. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

BELL.— THE HISTORY OF RUSSIA, 

From the Earliest Period to the Treaty of Tilsit. By Robert Bell, Esq. S vols. fcp. 8?o. 
with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 

BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 

Of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. Half-volumes 1 to 7 (Aa to 
Az-zubeydi, comprising the letter A), 8vo. 12s. each, cloth. 

*»* Published Quarterly.— The work will probably not exceed Thirty Volumes. 

" We hare carefully examined the articles under letter A, now completed, and have no reason to complain of »r y 
want of uniformity. There seem* to have been, on the whole, a judicious apporti ining of space, according; to the 
importance of the individual. In order to secure this nrcessarv uniformity, a society, which had no pecuniary 
profit as its end, was more likely to succeed than a private publisher, or body of publishers. In style, execution, ana 
completeness, the lives are fir superior to those of any biographical dictionary with which we are acquainted. The 
only one, indeed, with which, for completeness, it can be compared, ia the French 4 Biogriphie Universelle,' but in 
this ir«pect it has vcrv greatly the advantage." [The reviewer institutes a comparison in favour of the English 

> Society's r 



«. too long to be quoted, and ends his paragraph as follows :}— So that the Society's Dictionary must be i 
i a labour not only for Great Britain, but for Europe. — In aU the articles there are two points in which they are 
fuller and more accurate than any previous work of the kind ; and the*e are the titles, dates, and places of publi- 
cation of books, and their editions, and the sources from whence the materials liave been derived for the biography." 



BLACK.— A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BREWING, 

Based on Chemical and Economical Principles: with Formula; for Public Brewers, and 
Instructions for Private Families. By William Blace. Third Edition, revised and cor- 
rected, with considerable Additions. The Additions revised by Professor Graham, of the 
London University. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

" I take occasion, in concluding this article, to refer mv readers to the * Practical Treatise on Brewing,' bv Mr. 
William Black, a gentleman of much experience in the business. HU little work contains a great deal of useful in- 
formation."— Da. Uaal SCIILIMENT to his " Did ION ART." 

BLAINE.— AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RURAL SPORTS ; 

Or, a complete Account, Historical, Practical, and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, 
Racing and other Field Sports and Athletic Amusements of the present day. By Dblabkre 
P. Blaink, Esq. Author of "Outlines of the Veterinary Art," 44 Canine Pathology," &c. tic. 
Illustrated by nearly 600 Engravings on Wood, by R. Branston, from Drawings by Aiken, 
T. Landseer, Dickes, &c. 1 thick vol. 8vo. 42. 10s. cloth. 

BLAIR'S CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL TABLES, 

From the Creation to the present time : with Additions and Corrections from the most authen- 
tic Writers ; including the Computation of St. Paul, as connecting the Period from the Exode 
to the Temple. Under the revision of Sir IIknkv Ellis, K.H., Principal Librarian of the 
British Museum. lm]>erial 8vo. 31s. 6d. half-bound morocco. 

" The student of history, lone accustomed to the Doctor's ponderous and unmanageable folio, will rejoice over this 
handsome and handy volume. It is thr revival and enlargement, in a far more compact and available form than the 
original, of Uie celebrated « Chronological Tables - of Dr. Illair. It comprises additions to our own time, and correc- 
tions from the most recent authorities. The outline of the plan is faithfully preserved and carried out, with every 
1 of which it was susceptible." 



BLOOMFIELD.— HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

By Thccydides. A New Recension of the Text, with a carefully amended Punctuation; and 
copious Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, almost entirely original, but partly 
selected and arranged from the best Expositors: accompanied with full Indexes, both of 
Greek Words and Phrases explained, and matters discussed in the Notes The whole illus- 
trated by Maps and Plans, mostly taken from actual surveys. By the Rev. S. T. Bloom field, 
D.D. F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 38s. cloth. 
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BLOOMFIELD.- HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

By Thtcydiuks. Newly translated into English, and accompanied with very copious Note*, 
Philological and Explanatory, Historical and Geographical. By the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, 
D.D. F.S.A. 3 vols. Uvo. with Maps and Plates, Jt'2. 5s. boards. 

BLOOMFIELD.— THE GREEK TESTAMENT: 

With copious English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. By the Rev. 8. T. 
Bloomfielo, D.D. F.S.A. 5th Edition, improved. 2 vols. 8vo. with a Map of Palestine, 
st2, cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.— COLLEGE & SCHOOL GREEK TESTAMENT; 

With English Notes. By the Rev. 8. T. Bloom field, D.D. 3d Edition, greatly enlarged, 
and very considerably improved, 12mo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.— GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE 

NEW TESTAMENT: especially adapted to the use of (.Alleges, and the Higher Classes in 
Public Schools ; but also intended as a convenient Manual for Biblical Students in general. 
By Dr. Bloom r i eld. 2d Edition, much enlarged, and in all respects very greatly improved. 
12mo. on w ider paper. [/» the prut. 

BOY'S OWN BOOK (THE) : 

A Complete Encyclopaedia of all the Diversions, Athletic, Scientific, and Recreative, of Boy- 
hood and Youth. 20th Edition, square 12mo. with many Engravings on Wood, 6s. boards. 

BRANDE.-A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE LITERATURE. 

AND ART; comprising the History, Description, and Scientific Principles of every Branch 
of Human Knowledge ; with the Derivation and Definition of all the Terms in General Use. 
Edited by \V. T. Brandk, F.R.S.L. & E. ; assisted by Joskfh Cauvin, Esq. The various 
departments are by Gentlemen of emineuce in each. 1 very thick vol. 8vo. illustrated by 
Wood Engravings, 43, cloth. 

BRAY.— THE PHILOSOPHY OF NECESSITY; 

Or, the Law of Consequences as applicable to Mental, Moral, and Social Science. By Charles 
Bray. 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

BREWSTER.— TREATISE ON OPTICS. 

By Sir David Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S., &c. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 
and 176 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 

BUDGE (J.)-THE PRACTICAL MINER'S GUIDE; 

Comprising a Set of Trigonometrical Tables adapted to all the purposes of Oblique or Diagonal, 
Vertical, Horizontal, and Traverse Dialling; with their application to the Dial, Exercise of 
Drifts, Lodes, Slides, Levelling, Inaccessible Distances, Heights, &c. By J. Budge. New 
Edition, 8vo. [In the prets. 

BULL.— THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN, 

in H EALTH and DISEASE. By T. Bu ll. M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Physician-Accucheur to the Finsbury Midwifery Institution, Author of " Hints to Mothers 
for the Management of their Health during Pregnancy and in the Lying In Room." A New 
dition, revised and enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

*»* The whole work has been carefully revised, a considerable portion entirely re-written, and 



several new sections added. 

" Excellent guide*, and de»enre to be generally tnown."— Jgnsws't MrDico-CllimcaoiCiX Rsrtsw. 

BULL-HINTS TO MOTHERS, 

For the Management of Health during the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room; 
with an Exposure of Popular Errors in connection with those subjects. By Thomas Bull, 
M.D. Physician Accoucheur to the Finsbury Midwifery Institution, &c &c. 4th Edition, 
revised and considerably enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

BURDER.— ORIENTAL CUSTOMS, 

Applied to the Illustration of the Sacred Scriptures. By Samuel Burder, A.M. 3d Edit, 
with additions. Fcp. 8vo. 8s 6d. cloth. 
Houses and Tents— Marriage— Children — Servants— Food and Drink— Dress and Clothing — 
Presents and Visiting— Amusements — Books and Letters— Hospitality— Travelling— Respect 
and Honour— Agriculture— Cattle and Beasts- Birds, Insects, and Reptiles— Fruit and Wine 
—Kings and Government— War— Punishments— Religion— Time and Seasons— Medicine- 
Funerals, Sic. 

BURNS.- THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY; 

containing the Doctrines, Duties, Admonitions, and Consolation* of the Christian Religion. 
By John Burns, M.D. F.R.S. 5th Edition. 12mo. 7s. boards. 

Man is created for a Future State of Happiness; on the Means by which a Future State of 
Happiness is procured; of what is required of Man that he may obtain a Future State of 
Happiness ; or the Nature of the Future State of Happiness ; of the Preparation for the Future 
State of Happiness ; of Personal Duties ; of Relative Duties ; of the Duties Men owe to God ; 
of the Admonitions and Consolations afforded by the Christian Religion. 
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BURNS— CHRISTIAN FRAGMENTS; 

Or, Remarks on the Nature, Precepts, and Comforts of Religion. By John Burns, M.D. 
F.R.S. Professor of Surgery in the University of Glasgow. Author of u The Principles of 
Christian Philosophy." Pep. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

" We rocommmil this volume with sincere pleasure to our readers, as an admirable manual of devotion, and • 
safe companion in seasons of distress."— ATHXftXiX. 



BUTLER.— SKETCH OF ANCIENT & MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 



By Samurl Butler, D.I), late Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry; and formerly 
Master of Shrewsbury School. New Edition, revised by his Son. 8vo. 9s. boards. 

The present edition has been r.ircfullr mi«nl by the author's son. and *urh alterations introducrd as continually 
progressive di»< ovrrirs and the latest information rendered necessary. Recent Travels hare been constantly crm- 
sultrd whrrr any doubt or difficulty seemed to require it; and some addiu.ii.al matUr has been addrd, both in the 
ancunt and modern part. 

BUTLER.— ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

By the late Dr. Butler. New Edition ; consisting of Twenty-three coloured Maps, from a 
New Set of Plates ; with an Index of all the Names of Places, referring to the Latitudes and 
Longitudes. 8vo. 12s. half-bound. 

BUTLER-ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 

By the late Dr. Butler. Consisting of Twenty-three coloured Maps; with an Index of all 
the Names of Places, referring to the Latitudes and Longitudes. New Edition. 8vo. 12s. hod. 
*«* The above two Atlases may be had, half-bound, in One Volume, 4to. price 24s. 

CALLCOTT.-A SCRIPTURE HERBAL. 

With upwards of 120 Wood Engravings. By Lady Callcott. Square crown 8vo. 23a. cloth. 

" Thr Herbul is executed in a very meritorious and interesting manner. All the vegetable productions mentioned 
In the Scriptures are alphabetically enumerated and described, and the texts in which they occur cited , the properties 
of the various plants are stated under ea.li, and, where critical opinion* differ as to their identification, compared, 
with the authoress's judgment on Uie conflicting testimony. Beautiful woodcuts illustrate all the specimen*, whilst 
the authorises travels have enabl-tl her to offer many original remarks of an interesting kind. Finally, Uie whole is 
seasoned with appropriate quotations and reflections to relieve the drier points of inquiry, and blend the pleasing 
with the institutive, in an elegant style, than which nothing could be better adapted to the nature of the volume: 



I when wr have added Unit the book is altogether an txctLLMT DlBUt CoatrASloa, we can bestow no higher 
praise."— Litkuabt Gailtte. 

CATLOW.-POPULAR C0NCH0L0GY j 

Or, the Shell Cabinet arranged: being an Introduction to the Modem System of Concbology: 
with a sketch of the Natural Historv of the Animals, an account of the Formation of the Shetls, 
and a complete Descriptive List of the Families and Genera. By Acnes Catlow. Fcp. 8vo. 
with 312 Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. cloth. 

" This admirable little work is designed to facilitate the study of natural history, daily becoming more attractive, 
not onlv from its intrinsic interest, but also from its multiplied relations with geology. It will furnish the young 
entomologist with an elementary manual, whieh, though scientific in its form, is, by the simplicity of its method, 
and the familiarity of its style, calculated effectually to assist him in the early steps of his progress in this fascinating 
pursuit. 1 — St. J.mes'b Chroniclb. 

<• A nlraaant. .-f»l nnrf v.ell.illn«>,.t»l Vollime."-^J AMESO.Vs EdU. PtllUl*. Jot K.N A L. 



CHALENOR.— POETICAL REMAINS OF MARY CHALENOR. 

Fcp. 6vo. 4s. cloth. 

" The poems are sweetly natural , and, though on topics often sung, breathe a tenderness and melancholy which 
are at once soothing and consolatory."— Ljtkiiakt Gaxett*. 



CHALENOR.— WALTER GRAY, 



A Ballad, and other Poems. 2d Edition, including the Poetical Remains of Mary Chalenor. 
Fcp. 8vo. Cu. cloth. 



" As the simple and spontaneous effusions of a mind apparently filled with feelings which render the fireside happv, 
i untinctu.-eu with affectation or verbiage, they may with benefit be received into the 1 happy homes of Knglaud*,' 
d offered a* a gift to the youUiful of both sexes."— Cmamiikbs's Klhnuch i JouaKAL. 



•nd untinc 

and offered a* a gift to the youUiful of both sexes' 

CLAVERS.— FOREST LIFE. 

By Mary Clave rs, an Actual Settler; Author of "A New Home, Who '11 Follow?" 2 vols, 
fcp. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

COLLEGIAN'S GUIDE (THE); 

Or, Recollections of College Days, setting forth the Advantages and Temptations of a Univer- 
sity Education. By **** ******, M.A. College, Oxford. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 



" A volume of this kind has long been wanted. It traces amusingly Uie course of the 
slon that arises in hi» family on his going to college till his preparation for a first-class man. It details the first 
step* that should he taken, gives the characters of the several colleges, prescribes modes of life and courses of study ; 
establishes intelligible beacons against Uie shoals and quicksands of idleness and dissipation, and debt, and draws 
the beau-ideal of a first rate collegian. This knowledge is tiu-own into the form of actual occurrence, being Uie 
result of the writer's own experience and observation. The spirit of Uie book is excellent ; and the book itself cannot 
fail to be useful. All Uie chapters on college life are admirably written - lively , without exaggeration ; practically 
useful, vet very amusing ; discursive and various, yet all U-nding to the object of elevating the collegian's character, 
keeping l.im from discreditable practices, and fitting him, by a judicious course of study, for the highest pursuit* of 
hfe." — Ilk i rx s n ia. 

COLTON.-LACON ; OR, MANY THINGS IN FEW WORDS. 

By the Rev. C. C. Colton. New Edition. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 
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CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 

9th Edition, improved. Fcp. 8vo. 22 Plates, 7s. 6d.*c!otli ; with the plates coloured, 12s. cloth. 

The object of this work is to enahle children «n«l young persons to acquire a knowledge of the vegetable produc- 
tion* or their niitive country, by introducing to them, in a familiar manner, the principle;, of the l.innsean System of 
r this purpose, the arrant-merit «f I.inns?us i» briefly captained ; a native plant of each class, with a 
ind illustrated by an engraving a short account u added of tome of the principal 



Botany. 

few exceptions, is 
foreign specie*. 

CONVERSATIONS ON MINERALOGY. 

With Plates, engraved by Mr. and Mrs. Lowry, from Original Drawings. 3d Edition, en- 
larged. 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. cloth. 

COOLEY.— THE HISTORY OF MARITIME AND INLAND 

DISCOVERY. By W. D. Coolbv, Esq. 8 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 

COPLAND.-A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE ; 

comprising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, 
and the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to the different Kpocbs of 
Life, with numerous approved FnrmuUeof the Medicines recommended. By Jamrs Copland, 
M.D., Consulting Physician to Queen Charlotte's Lyinsr-in Hospital ; Senior Physician to the 
Roval Infirmary for Children ; Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London ; of the 
Medical and Chirurgical Societies of London and Berlin, &c. Vols. 1 and 2, 8vo. -£3, cloth ; 
and Part 9, 4a 6d. *»* To be completed in one more volume. 

CROCKER'S ELEMENTS OF LAND SURVEYING. 

Fifth Edition, corrected throughout, and considerably improved and modernized, by T. O. 
Bunt, Land Surveyor, Bristol. To which are added, TABLES OF SIX-FIGURK LOGA- 
RITHMS, &c, superintended by Richard Farley, of the Nautical Almanac Establishment. 
Post 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

The work throughout is entirely revised, and much new matter has been added ; there arc new chapter!, con- 
taining very full and minute Directions relating to tin* modern 1'nu tice of Surveying, both with and without the alii 
of angular "instruments. The method of Plotting Estates, and Casting or Computing their Areas, are described, ice. 
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CROWE -THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

From the Earliest Period to the Abdication of Napoleon. By E. E. Crowb, Esq. 3 vols. fcp. 
8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. * 

DAIILMANN.— HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION. 

By F. C. Dahlmann, late Professor of History at the University of GOttingen. Translated 
from the German, by H. Evans Lloyd. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

" Professor D.thlmann'i hook in, in short, a rapid "ketch of the whole of what wr call the Modern History of Eng- 
land t from its start at the ('< iron nt ion of Henry the Seventh, to its intermediate settlement at tlie Coronation of 
AV.lli.im the Third. We have no Kncli-h mmmnry of tlie history it relates, »o brief, compendious, and impartial 
M. Dnhlmann i» a very earnest n« well a* intellicent writer ; anil the steady sdvnme of the popular principle in Rng- 
land, through an almost uninterrupted man h of two centuries, is startlingly reflected in his clear and transparent 
rel.it ion. Mr. Lloyd's translation la very well executed." — F.wmimr. 

DAVY (SIR HUMPHRY).— ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL 

CHEMISTRY, in a Conrseof Lectures. By Sir Himhhry Davy. With Notes by Dr. John 
• Davy. 6th Edition. 8vo. with 10 Plates, 15s. cloth. 

CuNttnts : — Introduction — Tlie General Powers of Matter which influence V citation — The Organiuitinn of 
Plants — Soils— Nature and Constitution of the Atmosphere, and its influence on Vegetables— Manures of Vegetable 
and Anim.il Origin— Manure* of Mineral Oriirin, or Fossil Manures — Improvement of Lands by Burning— Experi- 
ments on the Nutritive Qualitir* of d.Hcrent G raa.es. &c. ^ 

DE CUSTINE.-RUSSIA. 

By the Marquis Dr Custinr. Translated from the French. 2d Edition. 3 vols, post 8vo. 
31s 6d. cloth. 

"We .ire inclined to think— and it is a painful reflection— that Mons. De CuMine's remarkable volumes contain a 
more jemrate account of the stnte and condition of Kussia than any other work of recent date, without exception. 
Tlie uuthor lias manifestly penetrated through that no|ierflcial flitter and gorgeous army which have blinded the eyes 
i the iniprrfi-elions anil defects of this irreat empire, and has she 
many 
iisily 

possessed in an eminent degree ; and the mult is, a work which thoi.e who are desirous to know Russia as it really is. 



of too many travellers to the imprrli-eiions anil delects m tins irreat rmpin*. ami na* snewn 11 as it really i 
this in the case of Russia require* many and Favourable opportunities of observation, ronsidrr.ihle shrewdness, and a 



hewn il as it really is. To do 



course and determination nut easily to he daunted ; all which Mons. IV ( ustine has proved himself to hav 



|M»** esst-u III i*ii I i.i.i*.- m v "T^t i , uic i.bw. *^f M m «»■•» 1 1 « i#, « .«n "** w« %.r «H"" *» w^i* 

and not as it would fain impose it self on the world to be, would do well to consult. W* promise our 
surprise and pleasure from the perusal of his very clever book. •— Gentleman's Meoezinz. 
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DE LA BECHE.— REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORN- 

WALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET. By Hknry T. Dk la Bkchk, F.R.S. &c, 
Director of the Ordnance Geoloeicul Survey. Published by Order of the Lords Commissioners 
of H.M. Treasury. 8vo. with Maps, Woodcuts, and 12 large Pales, 14s. cloth. 

DE MORGAN— AN ESSAY ON PROBABILITIES, 

And on their Application to Life Contingencies and Insurance Offices. By Aug. dr Morgan, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 
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DE STRZELECKI (P. EJ-THE PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION 

of NEW SOUTH. WALES and VAX DIEMAN'S LAND, By P. E. Db Strzklbcki. 8vo. 

[In the pre**. 

".• This work is the result of tire years' personal observations, collected during a journeT of < miles on foot. 
The author'* labour* rwvr I ecn noticed in venous Parliamentary Papers, and ia the last Address of the President of 
the Geographical Society ; th»y al»<> uvt with the most cardial approbation of the Secretary of State for the V 
of Um ir Ex. Ex. the Governor* Sir George Gipp. and Sir John Franklin, and of the ( 



DOCTOR (THE), &* 

6 vol«. post 8vo. *2. 12s. 6d cloth. 

" Admirably a* the mystery of the • Doctor' ha» been preservt-d up to the present moment, there U no longer any 
reason for aH'tctir.t.' s«ri»y on the subject. The author «» ttobert Southey : he acknowledged the fact shortly before 
his last illness t» his most confidential friend, an M.P. of high charactei. In a private letter from Mr*. bouUiey, 
dated February 27, l"-*3, 'he not only stales the fart, Hut adds Uiat Ute greater part of a sixth volume had gone 
through the press, and that Southev look* d forward to Uie pleasure of drawing her into it as a contributor ; giting her 
full authority to aiHrm that her husband is the author."— RmilT Bell, in Thjs Sto«t Txtxx*. 

DODDRIDGE.-THE FAMILY EXPOSITOR; 

Or, a Paraphrase and Version of the New Testament : with Critical Notes, and a Practical 
Improvement of each ifcetion. By P. Doddridge, D.D. To which is prefixed, a Life of the 
Author, by A. Kippib, D.D. F.R.3. and S.A. New Edition, 4 vols. 8vo. jg\. 16s. cloth. 

DONOVAN— TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. 

By M. Donovan, M.R.I. A. Fourth Editiou. Pep. Svo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

DONOVAN.-A TREATISE ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

By M. Donovan, Esq. M.K.I.A. Professor of Chemistry to the Company of Apothecaries in 
Ireland. 2 vols. fcp. Svo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

DOVER.— LIFE OP FREDERICK II. KING OF PRUSSIA. 

By Lord Dover. 2d Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 28s. boards. 

DRUMMOND.— FIRST STEPS TO BOTANY, 

Intended as popular Illustrations of the Science, leading to its study as a branch of general 
education. By J. L. Drummond, M.D. 4th Edit. l2mo. with numerous Woodcuts, 9s. bds. 

DUNHAM.— THE HISTORY OF THE GERMANIC EMPIRE. 

By Dr. Dunham. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 

The History of Europe during the , The History of Poland. By Dr. 
Middle Agks. By Dr. Dunham. 4 vols. I Dunham. Pep. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 



fcp. Svo. with Vignette Titles, 41. 4s. cloth 

The History of Spain and Portugal. 
By Dr. Dunham. 5 vols. fcp. 8vo. with 
Vignette Titles, *ei. 10s. cloth. 

The History of Sweden, Denmark, 
and Norway. By Dr. Dunham. 3 vols, 
fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 



6s. cloth. 

The Lives of the Early Writers 
op Great Britain. By Dr. Dunham, 
R. Bell, Esq. &c. Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette 
Title, 6s. cloth. 

The Lives of British Dramatists. 
By Dr. Dunham, R. Bell, Esq. &c. 2 vols, 
fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 



DUNLOP (JOHN).-THE HISTORY OF FICTION : 

Being a Critical Account of the most celebrated Prose Works of Fiction, from the earliest 
Greek Romances to the Novels of the Present Age. By John Dun lop. A New Edition, in 
1 vol. [In the pre**. 

ELLIOTSON— HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY: 

With which is incorporated much of the elementary part of the " Institntiones Physiologic.^" 
of J F. Blumenbach, Professor in the University of Gottingen. By John Klliotson, M.D. 
Cantab. F.R.S. Fifth Edition. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 42. 2s. cloth. 

ENGLISHMAN'S GREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE NEW 

TESTAMENT: beitiff an Attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Greek and the English 
Texts ; including a concordance to the Proper Names, with Indexes, Greek-Euglish and 
English-Greek. 2d Edition, carefully revised, with a new Index, Greek and English. Royal 
Svo. j£2. 2s. cloth. 

ENGLISHMAN'S HEBREW AND CHALDEE CONCORDANCE 

of the OLD TESTAMENT ; being an attempt at a Verbal Connection between the Original 
and the English Translations : with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names and their occur- 
rences, &c. &c. 2 vols, royal Svo. 46*3. 13s. 6d. cloth ; large paper, £\, 14s. 6d. 

" The lubour bestowed upon this important work has seldom, we should suppose, been equalled ; and we have the 
fullest conviction, from the merely cursory examination we are able to give to such a stupendous task, Uiat the result 
justifies all the labour, time, and money expended upon it. Indeed, the whole book hear* the most palpable evi- 
dence of honest carefulness and unwearied diligence (the points ol prime worth in a Concordance) ; and wherever 
we have dipped into its page* (about lhtti), we have, in every case, had our opinion of its neatness, accuracy, aad 
lucid order, confirmed ana increased. "-_-Lits>a»y Gaxette. 
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FAREY.-A TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE, 

Historical, Practical, and Descriptive. By John Fakby, Engineer. 4to. illustrated by 
numerous Woodcuts, and 35 Copper-plates, dtb. 5s. boards. 

FERGUS. - HISTORY OF UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

From the Discovery of America to the Election of General Jackson to the Presidency. By the 
Rev. H. Fergus, 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

FIELD.-POSTHUMOUS EXTRACTS FROM THE 

VETERINARY RECORDS OF THE LATE JOHN FIELD. Edited by bis Brother, 
W i llia m Fi eld, Veterinary Surgeon, Loudon. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

FINCH (J.)-TIIE NATURAL BOUNDARIES OF EMPIRES: 

With a new View of Colonisation. By John Finch, Esq., Corresponding Member of the 
Literary and Histories! Society of Quebec, and of the Natural History Societies of Montreal, 
New York, New Brunswick, Delaware, West Point, &c. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

" A work wh;ch contain* marh origin*! thought, ami embrace* many topic*, both »us»estive and reflectiee ; a liUle 
roanuaJ of poliUcal geography, that boUi lb* wnUT and stuJent uf history and politics, may consult and profit by." 

Aim, 

FORSTER.— THE STATESMEN OF THE COMMONWEALTH 

OF ENGLAND. With an IntroductoryTreatise on the Popular Progress in English History. 
By John Fokstbr, Esq. 5 vols. fcp. 8vo with Original Portraits of Pym, Eliot, Hampden, 
Cromwell, and an Historical Scene after a Picture by Cattermole, £\. 10s. cloth. 

The Introductory Treatise, intended as an Introduction to the Study of the Great Civil War in 
the Seventeenth Century, separately, 2s. 6d. sewed. 

The above 5 vols, form Mr. Forster's portion of the Lives of Eminent British Statesmen, by Sir 
James Mackintosh, the Right Hon. T. P. Courtenay, and John Funster, Esq. 7 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
with Vignette Titles, 42. 2s. cloth. 

FOSBROKE.-A TREATISE ON THE ARTS, MANNERS, 

MANUFACTURES, and INSTITUTIONS of the GREEKS and ROMANS. By the Rev. 
T. D. Fos broke, &c. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

GLEIG.-LIVES OF MOST EMINENT BRITISH MILITARY 

COMMANDERS. By the Rev. G R.Gleio. 3 vols fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 

GLENDINNING.— PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE CULTURE 

OF THE PINE APPLE. By R. Glen dinning, Gardener to the Right Hon. Lord Rolle, 
Bicton. 12mo. with Plan of a Pinery, 5s. cloth. 

GOLDSMITH'S (OLIVER) POETICAL WORKS. 

Illustrated with Engravings on Wood, from Designs by the Members of the Etching Club. 
Square crown 8vo. uniform with "Thomson's Seasons,' 5 21s. cloth; bound in morocco, by 
Hay day, £\. 16s. \Jutt ready. 

GOOD.— THE BOOK OF NATURE. 

A Popular Illustration of the General Laws and Phenomena of Creation. By John Mason 
Good, M.D. F.R.S., &c. Third Edition, corrected. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 248. cloth. 

GRAHAM.— ENGLISH ; OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION 

explained in a Series of Instructions and Examples. By G. F. Graham. Second Edition, 
revised and improved. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

GRANT (MRS. OF LAGGAN).— MEMOIR AND CORRE- 

SPONDENCE of the late Mrs. Grant, of Laggan. Author of " Letters from the Mountains," 
" Memoirs of an American Lady," Stc. «tc. Edited by her Son, J. P. Grant, Esq. 3 vols, 
post Bvo. with Portrait, 31s. 6d. cloth. 

" Apart from their literary merit, Mm. Grant'. letter* hare a Talus of ao tnconaierable kind in the piety and 
devout fortitude they inrulrate by example."— ExvMixra. 

" Abound* in anerdtit<-« of mint celebrated person », well told, novel, and full of interest. "— Omt Joubkau. 

" Mr*. Grant's letter* are Uie calm, beallhy etfu-ions of a mind replete with good sense, tinctured by poetie seoU- 
mcnt, and of a soul entirely devoted to the consolations and hope* or Christian Ufe."«-BjilTA»MU.. 

GRATTAN.— THE HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS, 

From the Invasion by the Romans to the Belgian Revolution in 1830. By T. C. G rattan. 
Esq. Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s- cloth. 

GRAY.— FIGURES OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, 

Selected from various Authors. Etched for the Use of Students. By Maria Emma Gray. 
Vol. 1. 8vo. with 78 plates of Figures, 12s. cloth. 
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GRAY AND MITCHELL'S ORNITHOLOGY.— THE GENERA 

Of BIRDS ; comprising their Generic Characters, a Notice of the Habits of each Genus, and 
an extensive List of Species, referred to their several Genera. By Gkorob Robert Gray, 
Acad. Imp. Georg. Florent. Soc. Corresp. Senior Assistant of the Zoological Department, 
British Museum ; and Author of the " List of the Genea of Birds," &c. &c. Illustrated with 
Three Hundred and Fifty imperial quarto Hates, by David William Mitchell. 

In course of publication, in Monthly Parts, 10s. 6d. each ; each Part consisting generally of 
Four imperial quarto coloured Plates and Three plain, and accompanying Letterpress ; giving 
the Generic Characters, short Remarks on the Habits, and a List of Species of each Genus as 
complete as possible. The uncoloured Plates contain the Characters of all the Genera of 
the various Sub-families, consisting of numerous details of Heads, Wings, and Feet, as the 
case may require, for pointing out their distinguishing Characters. 

«»« The work will not exceed Fifty Monthly Parts. No. 9 wot published Jan. lit. 

GREENER.— THE GUN ; 

Or, a Treatise on the various Descriptions of Small Fire-Arms. By W. Grbenrr, Inventorof 
an improved method of Firing Cannon by Percussion, &c. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. boards. 

GREENER.— THE SCIENCE OF GUNNERY, 

As applied to the Use and Construction of Fire Arms. By William Greener. Author of 
"The Gun," &c. With numerous Plates, 15s. cloth. 

GREENWOOD (COL.)-THE TREE-LIFTER; 

Or, a New Method of Transplanting Trees. By Col. Geo. Greenwood. 8vo. with an Illus- 
trative Plate, 7s. cloth. 

GUEST. -THE MABINOGION, 

From the Llyfr Coch o Hergest, or Red Book of Hergest, and other ancient Welsh MSS.: 
with an English Translation and Notes. By Lady Charlotte Guest. Parts 1 to 5. 
Royal 8vo. 8s. each. 

Part 1. The Lady of the Fountain. 

Part 2. Peredur Ah Evrawc; aTuleof Chivalry. 

Part 3. 'lhe Arthurian Romance of Gcraint, the Son of Erbin. 

Part 4. The Romance of Kilhwch and Olwen. 

Part 5. The Dream of Rhonabwy, and the Tale of Pwyll Prince of Dyved. 

GWILT.-AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF ARCHITECTURE ; 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Joski>h Gwilt, Esq. F.S.A. Illustrated with 
upwards of 1000 Engravings on Wood, from Designs by J. S. Gwilt. 1 thick vol. 8vo. 
containing nearly 1300 closely-printed pages, ./. 2. 12s. Cd. cloth. 

"Gwilt'* Em vrtopirdi* rank-. hi«h as a work for professional student*, containing the mathematics of architecture 
with cotnout details upon all thr technicalities of Uie science. It is a work which no protested architect or builder 
should be without."— WESTju.wen Kevikw. 

HALL.- NEW GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS OF 

FIFTY-THREE MAPS, on Colombier Paper; with the Divisions and Boundaries carefully 
coloured. Constructed entirely from New Drawings, and engraved by Sidney Hall. New 
Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected ; including all the Alterations rendered necessary 
by the recent Official Surveys, the New Roads on the Continent, and a careful Comparison 
with the authenticated Discoveries published in the latest Voyages and Travels. Folded iu 
half, Nine Guineas, half-bound in russia; full size of the Maps, Ten Pounds, half-bd. russia. 

The following Map* have been re-engraved, from entirely nrw design*---lreland. South Africa. Turkey in Asia ; 
the following have been materially improved---Switrerhind, North Italv, South Italy, Egypt, Central Germany, 
Southern (jcrmany, Greece, Austria, Spain and Portugal; a new map of China, corrected from the recent government 
■urvey of the coast fnnn Canton to Nankin fto which is appended ,Uic Province of Canton, on an enlarged scale, in 



HALSTED.— LIFE AND TIMES OF RICHARD THE THIRD, 

as Duke of Gloucester and King of England: in which all the Charges against him are care- 
fully investigated and compared with the Statements of the Cotemporary Authorities. By 
Caroline A. Halsted, Author of "The Life of Margaret Beaufort, Mother of King Henry 
VII." and "Obligations of Literature to the Mothers of England." 2 vols. 8vo. with a 
Portrait from an Original Picture in the possession of the Right Hon. Lord Stafford, never 
before engraved, and other illustrations, t l. 10s. cloth. 

" We consider Mis* Halsted's work as one of the most interesting and able piece* of history which has ever been 
presented to the world. The research which it manifests is most cxten»i>e; the arrangement clear and lucid ; tiie 
•tyle always animated and puturcMiue. Many new lights are Uirown on the c.ueer of Hieh.inl, many new facta 
rlicited, and the injustice of four centuries vindicated by this intrepid and indefatigable champion of historical 
truth." — M KTROPOLlTJL> M v. wtM . 

HANNAM.— THE ECONOMY OF WASTE MANURES : 

a Treatise on the Nature and Use of Neglected Fertilizers. By John Hannam. Written for 
the Yorkshire Agricultural Society, and published by permission of the Council. Fcp. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. cloth. 

■ We consider this an invaluable treatise. It muat prove of incalculable benefit to that class t., whom it is chiefly 
addressed. By the «encral reader it will likewise be peruwd with no common interest. It is a lucid , practical de- 
st ration from beginning t>> end. The writer is not only entirely master ofhis subject, but he luis unfolded it in 



the most scientific, and, we would add, logical mnnmr. He has displayed so marked a precision in his exposition, 
that the dullest capacity may at once comprehend his meaning and the drift of his argument.*'— Atlas. 
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HAND-BOOK OF TASTE; 

Or, How to Observe Work* of Art, especially Cartoons, Pictures, and Statues. By Fabius 
Picroa. Second Edition. Fcp. 8?o. $s. boards. 

HANSARD.— TROUT AND SALMON FISHING IN WALES. 

By G. A. Hansard. l2mo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

HARRIS.— THE HIGHLANDS OF ETHIOPIA ; 

Being the Accout of Eighteen Months* Residence of a British Embassy to the Christian Court 
of Shoa. By Major Sir W. C. Harris, Author of "Wild Sports in Southern Africa," &c 
3d Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, *£"2. 2s. cloth. 

** Sir William Harris ha* produced a work of extraordinary interest and value ; a narrative which will take a per- 
manent place In the library, »» the be»t authority ever vet given to the world cm all the subjects to which it reUtea. 
It has, moreover, for present readers, the charm of perfect frevhnesa and novelty. The writer's inquiries extend to 
the minutest particulars of the habits, nunatrn, cui-U ms, |>olitical nnd social economy of the people, among whom 
he was a welcomed vi»itor. He make* research into their hUtory, sketches the geography, natural history, and 
botany of the country, and, in brief, leaves no subject unexplored that could add to the completeness of the picturu 
he has undertaken to paint; nnd most vividly Hoes Ins wraphic touch summon before the mind's eye of bis reader* 
the scenes he has witnessed.' — Foaeiojt ksi> ColjM.il Kivilw. 

HAWES -TALES OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS, 

And Adventures of the Early Settlers in America ; from the landing of the PilgTim Fathers, 
in 1620, to the Time of the Declaration of Independence. By Barbara Hawks. Fcp. 8vo. 
with Frontispiece, 6s. cloth. 



We cannot say anything of this entertaining collection more descriptive or appropriate than that it farms an 



admirable introduction to Catlin's book. It is impossible to overestimate the importance to this country of carefully 
[its youth in the history and character of the nutives of iU colonics and aeUUmeuU."-ATLAB. 



HAWKER-INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 

In all that relates to Guns and Shooting. By Lieut.-Col. P. Hawker. 9th Edit, corrected, 
enlarged, and improved, with Eighty-Live Plates and Woodcuts by Adiard and Branston, from 
Drawings by C. Varley, Dickes, &c. 8vo. jfci. Is. cloth. 

" We have so often spoken favourably of preceding editions of this popular work, that we need only notice the 
opportune publication of the Nlmtu, which ha» Just made its appearance, and which brings every branch of sporting, 
in relation to the field anil aym, down to the present time; giving interesting notes of whatever has been done in the 
way of change and improvement."— LlTKaanT OaitrrB. 



HENSLOW.— THE PRINCIPLES OF DESCRIPTIVE AND 

PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. By J. S. Hbnslgw, M.A. F.L.S. &c. Fcp. 8vo- with Vignette 
Title, aud nearly 70 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 

HAYDON.— LECTURES ON PAINTING AND DESIGN : 

Delivered at the London Institution, the Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, to the University 
of Oxford, &c. By B. R. Haydon, Historical Fainter. With Designs drawn on Wood by 
the Author, and engraved by Edward Evans. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

" There are few sections of Mr. Haydon's work from which we miftht not extract some sound and effective passage ; 
hut we prefer to commend his volume to ail who take an interest in its subject, with the assurance that it WiU repay 
their study of it."— Qusktkult Kevikw, No. 119. 

HERSCHEL.-A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. 

By Sir John Hbrschbl. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

HERSCHEL.-A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE 

STUDY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Sir John Hbbschel. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 
with vignette title, 6s. cloth. 

HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY : 

With a Glance at Bad Habits. By KyttyAs. " Manners make the man.'* 2tth Edition, 
revised (with additions) by a Lady of Rank. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

General Observations ; Introductions— Letters of Introduction— Marriage— Dinners— Smoking; 
Snuff— Fashion— Dress— Music— Dancing— Conversation— Advice to Tradespeople— Visiting : 
Visiting Cards-Cards— Tattling-Of General Society. 

HINTS ON LIFE ; 

Or, How to Rise in Society. By C. B. C. Amicus. Fcp. 8vo. with Frontispiece by John 
Leech, 5s. cloth. 

" This is a book which will do good to persons of any class who read it attentively with a desire to take good 
advice."— LiTEU.iuv Caxetib. 

HOARE.-A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF A NEW METHOD 

of PLANTING and MANAGING the ROOTS of GRAPE VINES. By Clbmbnt Hoarb, 
Author of "A Treatise on the Cultivation of the Grape Vine on Open Walls." 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

HOARE.-A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION 

OP THE GRAPE VINE ON OPEN WALLS. By Clement Hoaub. 3d Edition. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. cloth. 
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CATALOGUE OF NEW WORKS 



HOBBES.— ENGLISH WORKS OF THOMAS HOBBES, 

Of Malmesbnry ; now first collected by Sir William Molbswokth, Bart. Vol. 10, contain- 
ing the Translation of Homer's Iliad anil Odyssey. 8vo. 10s. cloth ; to non-subscribers, 12s. 

Nine precedinr Volumes have been published of the English and Latin Works. Vols. 8 and 9, 
recently published, comprise the Translation of 1 hucydides. 

HOLLAND.— PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ; 

Or, Considerations on the Course of Life. Translated from the French of Madame Necker tie 
Saussure. By >,j* 9 Holland. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 19s. 6d. cloth. 

%« The Third Volume, forming an appropriate conclusion to the first two, separately, 7s. fid. 

HOLLAND.— A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES IN 

METAL. By J. Holla n d, Esq. 3 vols. fcp. VignetteTitles, about 300 Woodcuts, 18s. cloth. 

HOLLAND. -MEDTCAL NOTES AND REFLECTIONS. 

By Henhy Holland, M.D. F.R.S. &c. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Physician 
Extraordinary to the Queen, and Physician in Ordinary to His Royal Highness Prince Albert. 
2d Edition. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

HOOKER.— THE BRITISH FLORA, 

In Two Vols. Vol. 1 ; comprising Phienofamous or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. By Sir 
William Jackson Hooker, K.H. LL 1). F.R.A. and L.S. &c. &c &c. Fifth Edition, with 
Additions and Corrections ; and 173 Figures illustrative of the Umbelliferous Plants, the 
Composite Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns. 8vo. with 12 Plates, 14s. plain ; with the 
plates coloured, 24s. cloth. 
Vol. 2, in Two Parts, comprising the Cryptogam ia and Funri, completing the British Flora, and 
forming Vol. 5, Parts 1 and 2, of Smith's English Flora, 24s. boards. 

HOOKER AND TAYLOR.-MUSCOLOGIA BRITANNICA. 

Containing the Mosses of Great Britain and Ireland, systematically arranged and described ; 
with Plates, illustrative of the character of the Genera and Species. By Sir W. J. Hookkb 
aud T. Taylor, M.D. F.L.3., &c. 2d Edition, 8vo. enlarged, 31s. 6d. plain ; ^3. 3s. coloured. 

HORSLEY (BISHOP).-BIBLICAL CRITICISM 

On the first Fourteen Historical Books of the Old Testament ; and on the first Nine Prophetical 



Books 
containing 
2 vols. 8vo. Jtl 



M fourteen Historical liooks of the out testament ; and on tnenrst Mne Tropnctiral 
By Samukl Horslky, LL.D. F.R.S. F..S.A. Ix>rd Bishop of St. Asaph. 2d Edition, 
g Translations by the Author never before published, together with copious Indices. 



iok. cloth 



The President's Daughters. 

Including Nina. By Fredrira Bremer. 
Translated by Mary Howitt. 3 vols, 
post 8vo. 31a fid. boards. 

A New Sketch of Every-day Life: 

A Diary. Together with Strife and 
Pkack. By Fhkiiriea Brkmkr. Tran- 
slated by Mary Howitt. 2 vols, post 8vo. 
21s. " 



A Story of Rvery-day Life in Sweden. By 
Frbdrira Brbmrr. Translated b> Mary 
Howitt. 3d Edition, revised and corrected. 
2 vols, post 8vo. 18s. boards. 

The Home. 

Or, Family Cares and Family Joys. By 
Frrorika Brkmkr. Translated by Mary 
Howitt. 2d Edition, revised and corrected. 
2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. boards. 

HOWITT -THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

By William Howitt. 3d F.dition, corrected and revised. Medium 8vo. with Engravings 
on wood, by Bewick and Williams, uniform with " Visits to Remarkable Places," 21s. cloth. 

Life of the Aristocracy. The Forests of England. 

Lit? of the Agricultural Population. Habits, Amusements, and Condition of the 

Picturesque and Moral Features of the Country. People ; in which arc introduced Two New 

Stiong Attachment of the English to Country Chapters, descriptive of the Rural Watering 

Life. Places, and Education of the Rural Population. 



HOWITT (MARY).— THE CHILD'S PICTURE AND VERSE 

BOOK, commonly called '* Otto Speckter's Fable Book." Translated by Mary Howitt: 
With French and German on corresponding pages, and illustrated with 100 Engravings on 
Wood by G. F. Sargent. 2d Edition. Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

" Otto Speckter'a iUuttration* arc well calculated to pl«a*e children : come by their truth, other* by their humour. j 
The rvr»e*, too, are in a kindly spirit— «ome nit, »ome chimin* in those roral-and-bclla measure* which ought nrver 
to he out of the ear of such ai writ* for the tery young. Mm. Howitt has, in naturalising this book, done a gvoJ deed 
with a good grace."— Athk.n <cit. 

HOWITT (MARY).- THE H FAMILY: TRALINNAN ; 

AXEL and ANNA; and other Tales. By Fredrika Bremer. Translated by Mary 
Howitt. 2 vols, post 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, 21s. boards. 

The Neighbours. 
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HOWITT.— GERMAN EXPERIENCES : 

Addressed to the English, both Goer* Abroad and Stayers at Home. By William Howitt. 

Fcp. 8vo. 7a. 6d. cloth. 

HOWITT.-VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 

< >ld Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages in English History and 
Poetry. By William Howitt. New Edition Medium 8vo. with 40 Illustrations by 
S. Williams, 21s. cloth. 

SECOND SERIES, chiefly in the Counties of DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, with a 
Stroll alone the BORDER. Medium 8vo. with upwards of 40 highly-finished Woodcuts, 
from Drawings made on the spot for this work, by Messrs. Carmichael, Richardsons, and 
Weld Taylor, 21s. cloth. 

HOWITT -THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JACK OF 

THE MILL, commonly called "Lord Othmill ;" created, for his eminent services. Baron 
Waldeck, and Knight of Kitticottie ; a Fireside Story. By William Howitt. 2d Edition, 
2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with 46 Illustrations on Wood by G. F. Sargent, 12s. cloth. 

HOWITT -THE RURAL AND SOCIAL LIFE OF GERMANY : 

With Characteristic Sketches of its Chief Cities and Scenery. Collected in a General Tour, 
and during a Residence in that Country in the Years 1840-42. Bv William Howitt, 
Author of " The Rural Life of England," «tc. Med. 8vo. with above 50 Illustrations, 21s. cloth. 

HOWITT.— WANDERINGS OF A JOURNEYMAN TAILOR, 

through EUROPE and the EAST, during the years 1824 to 1840. By P. D. Holthaus, 
from Werdohl, in Westphalia. Translated from the Third German Edition, by William 
Howitt, Author of ••'The Rural and Social Life of Germany," &c. Fcp. 8vo. with Portrait 
of the Tailor, 6s. cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE STUDENT-LIFE OF GERMANY. 

From the Unpublished MSS. of Or. Cornelius. By William Howitt. 8vo. with 24 Wood- 
Engravings, and Seven Steel Plates, 21s. cloth. 

" German *tudent-life has, of course, it* brighter *tde and pteaaanter tniti. Its generous friendship*, iU buoyant 
■pirits, it* noble &onjr*, it* intense »tuny, at the lust may well compensate for many of its darker features. In this 
volume there is no want of nxateiial to form a Tery sufficient notion of German student-life.'"— Qcaeteiu.t Rctibw. 

HOWITT.-COLONISATTON AND CHRISTIANITY: 

\ Popular History of the Treatment of the Natives, in all their Colonies, by the Europeans. 
By William Howitt. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

HOWITT. -THE BOY'S COUNTRY BOOK: 

Iking the real Life of a Country Boy, written by himself; exhibiting all the Amusements, 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children in the Country. Edited by William Howitt, Author 
of " The Rural Life of England," &c. 2d Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with 40 Woodcuts, 8s. cloth. 

'* A capital work ; and, we are inclined to think, Howitt'* be»t In any line."— Qcsktkrlt Review. 

HUDSON-PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

In Conformity with the Law, and particularly with reference to the Act 7 Will. 4 and 1 Vict. 
C- 26. To which is added, a clear Exposition of the Law relating to the distribution of Per- 
sonal Estate in the case of Intestacy ; with two Forms of Wills, and much useful information. 
&c. By J. C. Hudson, Esq. 13th Edition, corrected, with notes of cases judicially decided 
since the above Act came into operation. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

HUDSON.— THE EXECUTOR'S GUIDE. 

By J. C. Hudson, Esq. of the Legacy Duty office, London ; Author of " Plain Directions for 
Making Wills," and ''The Parent's Hand-book." Fourth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

*»* These two works may be had in one volume, 7s. cloth. 

HUDSON— THE PARENT'S HAND-BOOK ; 

Or, Guide tn the Choice of Professions, Employments, and Situations ; containing useful and 
practical Information on the subject of placing out Young Men, and of obtaining their Edu- 
cation with a view to particular occupations. By J. C. Hudson, Esq. Author of " Plain 
Directions for Making Wills." Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

HUNT —RESEARCHES ON LIGHT : 

An Examination of all the Phenomena connected with the Chemical and Molecular Changes 
produced by the Influence of the Solar Rays, embracing all the known Photographic Pro- 
cesses, and new Discoveries in the Art. By Robf.rt Hunt, Secretary of the Royal Cornwall 
Polytechnic Society. 8vo. with Plate and Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. cloth. 

"Mr. Hunt* reputation in »o well established, that we need only mention hi. plraain* rolnme to aeenre it a 
farourable reception from the philosophical public." — J uuvn'ii Nbw fci.isMi Kf.il I'iiilomifhical Jorajiat.. 
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HUMPH REYS.— T H E ILLUMINATED BOOKS OF THE 

MIDDLE AGES. — A History of Illuminated Books, from the IVth to the XVIIth Century. 
By Hrnry Noel Humphreys. Illustrated by a Series of Specimens, consisting of an entire 
Page, of the exact Size of the Original, from the most celebrated and splendid A1SS. in the 
Imperial and Royal Libraries of Vienna, Moscow, Paris, Naples, Copenhagen, and Madrid ;— 
from the Vatican, Escurial. Ambrosian, and other great Libraries of the Continent ;— and 
from the rich Public. Collegiate, and Private Libraries of Great Britain ; superbly printed in 
Gold, Silver, and Colours. 

In course of publication, in Parts, each containing Three Plates, with Descriptions, Imperial 
Quarto (15 in. by 11), splendidly printed, in gohl, silver, and colours, in imitation of the 
originals, as accurate as can be produced by mechnnical means, 12s. ; Large Paper, on Half 
Imperial (21$ in. by 15), to prevent folding the large Plates, 21s. Six Parts to form a Volume, 
Four Volumes completing the work. 

PLATES CONTAINED IN THE FIRST PART. 

1. Page from a large and beautiful MS. executed for Edward IV. containing Portraits of himself, 

and his brothers Gloucester and Clarence. 

2. Page from a rich MS. of the Orations of Demosthenes, made for one of the Farneai. 

3. A remarkable Frontispiece, of great beauty, from a Venetian Diploma. 

" We have seen some specimens of n proposed work by Mr. Humphreys, on Illuminated MSS. which hare surprised 
U by the accuracy of their execution, and the effect produced by mcrvly mechanical mcan»."-Qi auterlt Review. 



ILLUMINATED CALENDAR (THE).— THE ILLUMINATED 

CALENDAR and HOME DIARY for 1845 ; copied from the Manuscript of the Hours of Anne 
of Brittany, arranged as an Almanack and Diary. Enriched with Twelve large Designs, one 
appropriate to each Month, illustrative of Manners and Customs of the Fifteenth Century, 
with a Titlepagc, ornamented with Fruits on a Gold Ground: the whole copied from the 
Kalendar in " The Hours of Anne of Brittany," carefully coloured by hand, and enriched 
with Gold ; also, Twenty-four Ornamental Borders, composed of Natural Flowers, from the 
same MSS. The Borders printed in Gold and Colours, by Owen Jones. Imperial 8vo. 42s. 
bound in an appropriate ornamental cover. 

*' Thii work, which rivals in gorgeousness the illuminated missal*. is beyond all comparison the most splendid that 
has issued from the press of UiU country ; possessing, in addition, the value of being the exact fac-aimile of a rare gem 
of antiquity."— Jons Bull. 

JACKSON-PICTORIAL FLORA ; 

Or, British Botany delineated, in 1500 Lithographic Drawings of all the Species of Flowering 
Plants indigenous to Great Britain ; illustrating the descriptive works on English Botany of 
Hooker, Liudley, Smith, &c. By Miss Jackson. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

JAMES.— LIVES OF MOST EMINENT FOREIGN STATESMEN. 

By G. P. R. Jambs, Esq., and E. E. Crowe, Esq. 5 vols. fcp. 8vo. Vignette Titles, 30s. cloth. 

JAMES.- A HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF EDWARD THE 

BLACK PRINCE, and of various Events connected therewith, which occurred during the 
Reign of Edward III. King of England. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 2d Edition. 2 vols. fcp. 
8vo. Map, 15s. cloth. 

JEFFREY. - CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH 

REVIEW. By Francis Jeffrey, nowoneof the Judges of theCourt of Session iu Scotland. 
4 vols. 8vo. 48s. cloth. 

JOHNSON.-THE FARMER'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 

And Dictionary of Rural Affairs s embracing all the recent Discoveries in Agricultural Che- 
mistry -, adapted to the comprehension of unscientific readers. By Cuthbert W. Johnson, 
Esq. F.R.S. Barrister-at-Law, Corresponding Member of the Agricultural Society of KOnigs- 
berg, and of the Maryland Horticultural Society ; Author of several of the Prize Essays of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England, aud other Agricultural Works; Editor of the 
" Farmer's Almanack," &c. 1 thick vol. 8vo. illustrated by Wood Engravings of the best 
and most improved Agricultural Implements, 4 .2. 10s. cloth. 

• Cuthbert Johnson's 4 Farmer s Encyclopedia 1 is one of Uie best books of its class." 

Dr. Lindley, in Tub GardbseiTs CaeoKicta. 

KANE. -ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY; 

Including the most Recent Discoveries and Applications of the Science to Medicine and 
Pharmacy, and to the Arts. By Robert Rank, M l). M.R.I.A., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy to the Royal Dublin Society. 8vo. with 236 Woodc 'ts, 248. cloth. 

KANE.— THE INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES OF IRELAND. 

By Robert Kane, M.D. Secretary to the Council of the Royal Irish Academv, Professor of 
Natural Philosophy to the Royal Dublin Society, and of Chemistry to the Apothecaries' Hall 
of Ireland. Post 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

" We have been much struck by a work reeenUy published, by Professor Kane, on the ' Industrial Resource* of 
Ireland.' The volume contains a masterly view of the physical materials upon which Irish industry might work. 
The fuel, the wnter-power, the minerals, the composition and capabilities of the soil, the nature and locality of 
manures, and the mcuns of internal communication existing in the country, are successively taken up, analysed, and 
laid before the reader, in their scientific as well as in their practice] bearings. Nothing can leave a stronger impres- 

dbusiness-r" 



sion of the mismanagement from which Ireland has suffered than Dr. Kane's 

I power which have to long lain almost idle in her possession."— Mob.ni.no CueoMiCLi. 
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KATER AND LARDNER.— A TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 

By Captain Katkr and Dr. Lardnrr. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. Vignette Title, and 19 
Plates, comprising 22* distinct figure*, 6a. cloth. 

KEIGIITLEY.— OUTLINES OF HISTORY, 

From the Earliest Period. By Thomas Kkightlky, Esq. New Edition, corrected and con- 
siderably improved. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth ; or 6s. 6d. bound. 

KIRBY & SPENCE - AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY ; 

Or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects : comprising an account of noxious and useful 
Insects, of their Metamorphoses, rood, Stratagems, Habitations, Societies, Motions, Noises, 
Hybernation, Instinct, &c. By W. Kirby, M.A. F.R.S. & L.S. Rector of Barham; and W. 
SPENCR,Esq. F.R.S.& L.S. 6th Edit, corrected and much enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 

The first two volumes of the " Introduction to Entomology" are published as a sepnrnte work, distinct from 
tlir third and fourth rolumn, and, though much enUrjreo, at a considerable reduction of prirr, in order that 
the numerous clan* af reader* who confine their fctndy of insects to that of ttteir manner* and economy, need not be 
burthened wlUi the coat of the technical portion of the work, relating to Uieir anatomy, physiology, &i. 

KNAPP -GRAMINA BRITANNICA ; 

Or, Representations of the British Grasses : with Remarks and occasional Descriptions. By 
I. L. Knapp, Esq. F.L S. & A.S. 2d Edition. 4to. with 118 Plates, beautifully coloured, 
jCS. 16s. boards. 

•"Most of the pei son' interested In the art of distliuruUhing era«e« ore country -gentlmcn and farmer*, who know 
nothing of botnnr, and cannot u««e the technical di'»i ri|itiotii. or an»lvtic(»l fiirure» of Iwitanwt*. To that ({rent class 
Mich a book U invaluable. It oucht, in fact, to foim pirt of the library of every one interested in rurnl affair* ; for 
there are few plant* no difficult to distinguish a* grar-<e», not any more »o, and none which it in more important to 
know correctly, bi-cauxe of their various uses and qualities. With Mr. KnappV hook bwfor* him, no One can have the 
If ust difficulty in making himself master of Uic subject." — Gtiu>t:>Eiis' Ciiho.njci.k. 

LAING -THE CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF NORWAY, 

From the Earliest Period of the History of the Northern Sea Kings to the Middle of the Twelfth 
Century, commonly called The Ileinukringla. Translated from the Icelandic of Snorro 
Sturleson, with Notes, and a Preliminary Discourse, by Samuel Laino, Author of " Notes 
of a Traveller," &c. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. cloth. 

"To the antiquarian, and the historical or critical student, the use of Mr. T.aing's TlEiMsmilNoti is obvious; 
nor can any private collection, pretending to the character of a library, he complete without it "— Spectator. 

"We have been rather profuse in our extvacts from this curious and most cli lrueteristic old history. But it i* 
Ions since we have met witn a work so spirited, and so amusing, and at the same time affording such valuable infor* 
mat ton respecting a race to whom we are so largely indebted, as this venerable Chronicle of Snorro Sturleson." 

Eclectic Review, 

LAING -JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN NORWAY, 

During the years 1834, 1835, and 1836 ; made with a view to inquire into the Rural and Political 
Economy of that Country, and the Condition of it* Inhabitants. By Samuel Laino, Esq. 
2d Edition. 8vo. Us. cloth. 

LAING. -NOTES OF A TRAVELLER, 

On the Social and Political State of Prance, IVussia, Switzerland, Italy, and other parts of 
Europe, during the present century. By Samuel Laino, Esq. 2d Edition. 8vo. 16s. cloth. 



LAING.— A TOUR IN SWEDEN, 



In 1838; comprising observations on the Moral, Political, and Economical State of the Swedish 
Nation. By Samuel Laino, Esq. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 



LARDNER' S CABINET CYCLOPEDIA; 



Comprising a Series of Original Works on History, Biography, Literature, the Sciences, Arts, 
and Manufactures. Conducted and edited by Dr. Lardner. 

The Series, complete, in One Hundred and Thirty-three Volumes, ^39. 18s. (One volume 
only remains to be published.) The works, separate, 6s. per volume. 

" In the completeness of its treatises, the Cabinet Cvclopo»dia is unrivalled ; and now that the whole plan is carried 



" In the completeness of its treatises, the l atunet l,vclopo»dia is unrivalled ; and now that the whole plan is carried 
out, it exhibits an extensive body of available knowledge such as thin or no oUter country has ever yet presented in a 
popular and convenient form."— Uhitakkia. 



popular and convenient form. 

LARDNER AND WALKER -A TREATISE ON ELECTRICITY, 

MAGNETISM, and METEOROLOGY By D. Lardner, LLD. F.R.S., and C. V. Walker, 
Secretary of the Electrical Society. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 12s. 

LARDNER.— A TREATISE ON HEAT. 

By D. Lardner, LL.D., &c. Fcp. 8vo. with Woodcuts and Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

LARDNER. -A TREATISE ON HYDROSTATICS AND PNEU- 

MATICS. By Dr. Lardner. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 
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LARDNER -A TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC. 

By D. Lardnkb, LL.D. F.R.S. Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6a. cloth. 

LARDNER.— A TREATISE ON GEOMETRY, 

And its Application to the Arts. By Dr. Lardnkb. Fcp. 8vo. Vignette Title, and upwards 
of 300 figures, 6s. cloth. 

LECTURES ON POLARISED LIGHT, 

Delivered before the Pharmaceutical Society, and in the Medical School of the London 
Hospital. 8vo. illustrated by above 50 Woodcuts, 5s. 6d. cloth. 

L. E L.-THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH 

LANDON. New Edition, 4 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Illustrations by Howard, Sec. 28s. cloth 
lettered ; or handsomely bound in morocco, with gilt edges, £2. 4s. 

The following Works separately:— 
The I M PROV 1 9 ATRI CE. Fcp. lOs.ftd. cloth. , The GOLDEN VIOLET. Fcp. 8vo. 10s.6d. cloth. 
The VENETIAN BRACELET. 10s.6d. cloth. 1 The TROUBADOUR. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

LEE.— TAXIDERMY ; 

Or, the Art of Collect in?, Preparing, and Mounting Objects of Natural History. For the 
use of Museums and Travellers. By Mrs. R~ Lbb (formerly Mrs. T. E. Bowdich), Author of 
" Memoirs of Cuvier," Stc. 6th Edition, improved, with an account of a Visit to Walton 
Hall, anil Mr. Waterton's method of Preserving Animals. Fcp. 8vo. with Wood Engravings, 
7s. cloth. 

LEE.— ELEMENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY, 

For the use of Schools and Young Persons : comprising the Principles of Classification, 
interspersed with amusing and instructive original Account* of the most remarkable Animals. 
By Mrs. R. Lek (formerly Mrs. T. E. Bowdich), Author of "Taxidermy,*' "Memoirs of 
Cuvier," &c. 12mo. with Fifty-five Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. bound. 

LEFEVRE (SIR G.)-AN APOLOGY FOR THE NERVES ; 

Or, their Importance and Influence in Health and Disease. By Sir Georoe Lkfrvre, M.D. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians; late Phvsician to the British Embassy at the Court 
of St I'etersbunrh, &c. ; Author of "The Life of a Travelling Physician," "Thermal Com- 
fort," &c. Post 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

" Sir George Ofevrc'* ' Apo'ogy ' i« one of those at once learned, gossiping, and deter works, which the profession, 
and many out of it, e»|>rc-.aUy lti<«-e who hare lived long enough to sympathise with f and enjoy the author'* pecu- I 
liarities, will delight to peruse, without deriving from it habit* of superficial examination or of dogmatical dictation." 

LlTKAAST GlIETTB. 

LIFE OF A TRAVELLING PHYSICIAN, 

From his first Introduction to Practice ; including 20 Years' Wanderings throughout the 
greater part of Europe. 3 vols, post 8vo. 3 coloured Plates, 31s. 6d. cloth. 

LINDLEY.— INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 

By Prof. J. Lindley, Ph.D. F.R.S. L.S. &c. 3d Edition with Corrections and considerable 
Additions. 8vo. with Six Plates and numerous Woodcuts, las. cloth. 

LINDLEY.— FLORA MEDICA; 

A Botanical Account of all the most important Plants used in Medicine, in different Parts of 
the World. By John Lindlry, Ph.D., F.R.S., &c. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

LINDLEY.— A SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH FLORA. 

Arranged according to the Natural Orders. By Professor Jon x Li n dlky, Ph.D., F.R.S., 4tc. 
3d Edition, with numerous additions, corrections, and improvements, 12mo. 10s 6d. cloth. 

LINDLEY.— THE THEORY OF HORTICULTURE; 

Or, an Attempt to explain the Principal Operations of Gardening upon Physiological Prin- 
ciples. By John Lindley, Ph.D., F.R.S. 8vo. with illustrations ou Wood, 12s. cloth. 

This book I* written in the hope of providing the intelligent gardener, and t'te scientific amateur, correctly, with 
the rationalia of the more important operations of Horticulture ; and trie author haa endeavoured to present to his 
reader* an intelligible explanation, founded upon well-ascertained facts, which they can iudge of by their own means 
of observation, of the general nature of vegetable action*, and of the cau-.es which, while they control the powers 
of life in plant*, are capable of Urinir regulated by themselves. The possesion of *uch knowledge will nvcessanly 
teach them how to improve their method* of cultivation, and lead them to the discovery of new arid better modes. 

LINDLEY.- GUIDE TO ORCHARD AND KITCHEN GARDEN; 

Or, an Account of the most valuable Fruits and Vegetables cultivated in Great Britain : with 
Kalendars of the Work required i n the Orchard and kitchen Garden during every month in the 
year. By G. Lindlry, C.M.H.S. Edited by Prof. Lindlry. 8vo. 16s. bds. 

LLOYD.— A TREATISE ON LIGHT AND VISION. 

By the Rev. H. Lloyd, M.A., Fellow of Triu. Coll. Dublin. 8vo. 15s. boards. 
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LORIMER.— LETTERS TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER, 

On some Subjects connected with his Calling. Hv Charlks Lorimer. 3d Edition l2mo. 
with an Appendix, 5s. 6d. cloth. 

LOUDON (MRS.)-TIIE LADY'S COUNTRY COMPANION; 

Or, How to Enjoy a Country Li:e Rationally. By Mrs. Loudon, Author of " Gardening for 
Ladies," &c. Fcp. 8vo. with an Bn : ravin jt on Steel, and Illustrations on Wood. [In the press. 

Contents.— Introduction— The House— The Garden— Domestic Animals— Rural Walks— 
Miscellaneous Country Amusements— Country Duties. 

LOUDON.-SELF-INSTRUCTION 

For Young Gardeners, Foresters, Bailiffs, Land Stewards, and Fanners; in Arithmetic, Book- 
keeping, Geometry, Mensuration, Practical Trigonometry, Mechanics, Land-Surveying, 
Levelling; Planning and Mapping, Architectural Drawing, and Isometrical Projection and 
Persprctive ; with Examples shewing their applications to Horticulture and Agricultural Pur- 
poses. By the late J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. H.S. &c. 8vo. 7/» the pre*: 

LOUDON.-AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS; 

being the " Arboretum et Fruticetum Dritannicum" abridged: containing the Hardy Trees 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and Foreign, Scientifically and Popularly Described ; 
with their Propagation, Culture, and Uses in the Arts ; and with Engravings of nearly all 
the Species. Adapted for the use of Nurserymen, Gardeners, and Foresters. By J. C. 
Loudon, F.L.S. &c. 1 large vol. 8vo. with 2000 Engravings on Wood, ±'i. 10s. cloth. 

The Original Work may be had in 8 vols. 8vo. with above 400 Octavo Plates of Trees, and 
upwards of 2500 Woodcuts, ^10, cloth. 

LOUDON.-AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF GARDENING ; 

Presenting, in one systematic view, the History and Present State of Gardening in all Coun- 
tries, and its Theory and Practice in Great Britain : with the Management of the Kitchen 
Garden, the Flower Garden, Laying-out Grounds, &c. By J. C. Loudon, F. L.S. &c A New 
Edition, enlarged and much improved. 1 large vol. 8vo. with nearly 1,000 Engravings on Wood, 
50s. cloth. 

LOUDON.-AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF AGRICULTURE; 

Comprising the Theory and Practice of the Valuation, Transfer, Laying-out, Improvement, 
and Management of Landed Property, and of the Cultivation and Economy of the Animal and 
Vegetable productions of Agriculture: including all the latest Improvements, a general History 
of Agriculture in all Countries, a Statistical View of its present State, with Suggestions for 
its future progress in the British Isles : and Supplement, bringing down the work to the year 
1844. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.G.Z.and H.S. &c. 5th Edtiion. 1 large vol. 8vo. with upwards 
of 1100 Engravings on Wood, by Branston, j£2. 10s. cloth. 

The Supplement, bringing down Improvements in the art of Field-Culture from 1831 to 
1844 inclusive, comprising all the previous Supplements, and illustrated with 65 Engravings 
on Wood, may be had separately, 5s. sewed. 

LOUDON.-AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PLANTS ; 

Including all the Plants which are now found in, or have been introduced into, Great Britain : 
giving their Natural History, accompanied by such descriptions, engraved figures, and 
elementary details, as may enable a beginner, who is a mere English reader, to discover the 
name of every Plant which he may find in flower, and acquire all the information respecting 
it which is useful and interesting. The Specific Characters by an Eminent Botanist ; the 
Drawings by J. D. C. Sowerby, F L.S. A New Edition, with New Supplement, com- 
prising every desirable particular respecting all the Plants originated in, or introduced into, 
Britain between the first publication of the work, in 1829, and January 1840: with a new 
General Index to the whole work. Edited by J. C. Loudon, prepared by W. H. Baxter, J un. 
and revised by George Don, F.L.S. ; and 800 new Figures of Plants on Wood, from Drawings 
by J. D. C. Sowerby, F.L.S. 1 very large vol. 8vo. with nearly 10,000 Wood Engravings, 
4f3. 13s. 6d. cloth.— The last Supplement, separately, 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

LOUDON.-AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND 

VILLA ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE. Containing Designs for Cottages, Villas, Farm 
Houses, Farmeries, Country Inns. Public Houses, Parochial Schools, &c. ; with the requisite 
Fittings-up, Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate Offices, Gardens, and Garden Scenery i 
each Design accompanied by Analytical and Critical Remarks illustrative of the Principles of 
Architectural Science and Taste on which it is composed, and General Estimates of the Expense. 
By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. &c. New Edition, corrected, with a Supplement, containing 160 
additional pages of letter-press and nenrly 300 new engravings, 8vo. with more than 2000 
Engravings on Wood, £Z. 3s. cloth.— The Supplement, separately, 8vo. 7s. 6d. sewed. 

" Tbe late Mr. London has the merit of having conveyed more information upon architecture in a popular style, at 
adapted for general readers, than was ever attempted before, or than hits been accomplished since. His Encyclopaedia 
of Cottage and Village Architecture, is indispensable to the library of all non professional readers, who may at some 
time of their life propose to build a cottage or country house." — Wkstminstib Rbvibw. 

LOUDON.-HORTUS BRITANNICUS : 

A Catalogue of all the Plants indigenous to or introduced into Britain. The 3d Edition, 
with a New Supplement, prepared, under the direct'on of J. C. Loudon, by W. H. Baxter, 
and revised by Georgb Don, F.L.S. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 

The Supplement separately, 8vo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

The later Supplement separately, 8s. c 
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LOUDON.-HORTUS LIGNOSIS LONDINENSIS; 

Or, a Catalogue of all the Ligneous Plants cultivated in the neighbourhood of London. To 
which are added their usual prices in Nurseries, lly J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. &c. 8vo. 7s. Gd. cl. 

LOUDON. — THE SUBURBAN GARDENER AND VILLA 

COMPANION : comprising the Choice of a Villa or Suburban Residence, or of a situation on 
which to form one ; trie Arrangement and Furnishing of the House; and the laying-out, 
Planting, and general Management of the Garden and Grounds; the whole adapted for grounds 
from one perch to fifty acres and upwards in extent; intended for the instruction of those 
who know little of Gardening or Rural Affairs, and more particularly for the use of Ladies. 
By J. C. Loudon, F.L.9. &c. 8vo. with above 300 Wood Engravings, 20s. cioth. 

LOW (PROFESSOR) -ON LANDED PROPERTY, 

And the ECONOMY of ESTATES ; comprehending the Relation of Landlord and Tenant, 
and the Principles and Forms of Leases ; Farm-Ruildings, Enclosures, Drains, Embank- 
ments, and other Rural Works; Minerals; and Woods. By David Low. Esq. F.R.S.E. 
Proft-ssor of Agriculture in the University of Edinburgh, &r. ; Author or " Elements of 
Practical Agriculture," Src. 8vo. with numerous Wood Engravings, 31s. cloth. 

" A most useful and important part of Mr. Low's hook ia that which aae* into the detail of farm and outhouse 
building, the mode of constructing drains, making walla, fence*, ftc. Throe subjects are illustrated with numerous 
cuts, and treated with the utmost clearness, fulncsa, mid ability. The treatise on the cultivation of trees will also 
be fonnd very extensively useful. A long and valuable appendix ia ad led to the work, Mag a copious table of 
expenses in all departments of farming, and forming a complete guide for the inexperienced gentleman -farmer or 
proprietor, in his dialing* and doings, who, with Uiis book in his hand, may, however extensive hi* estate, dispense 
with that oftr-n costly appendage, a scotch stewsrd, and, even If himself a cultivator of the soil, may gain a degree 
and kind of knowledge certain to be serviceable to him in more ways than one."— (Jarm n ers' ' ; iionicle 

LOW.-THE BREEDS OF THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS 

Of Great Britain Described. By David Low, Esq. F.R.S.E. Professor of Agriculture in the 
University of Edinburgh ; Member of the Royal Academy of Agriculture of Sweden ; Corre- 
sponding Member of trie Conseil Royal d'Agriculture de France, of the Socie'te' Royale et 
< entrale, &c. &c. The Plates from Drawings by W. Nicholson, R.S.A. reduced from a Series 
of Oil Paintings, executed for the Agricultural Museum of the University of Edinburgh, by 
W. Shiels, U.S.A. a vols, atlas quarto, with 56 plates of animals, beautifully coloured after 
Nature, ^16. 16s. half-bound in morocco.— Or in four separate )>ortions, as follow : 

The OX. 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 33 plates, j£8. 16s. 6d. half-bound in morocco. 

The SHEEP. 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 21 plates, ^6. 16s. fld. half-bound in morocco. 

The HORSE. 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 8 plates, f.i. half-bound in morocco. 

The HOG. 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 5 plates, £% 2a. half-bound in morocco. 

LOW.-AN INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE OF THE SIMPLE 

BODIES of CHEMISTRY. By David Low, Esq. F.R.S.E, Prof, of Agriculture in the 
University of Edinburgh. 8vo. OS. cloth. 

LOW.— ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE; 

Comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, the Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and the 
Economy of the Farm. By D. I>ow, Esq. F R.S.E., Prof of Agriculture in University of Edin- 
burgh. 4th Edit, with Alterations and Additions, and above 200 Woodcuts. 8vo. 31s. cloth. 

MACAULAY.— CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS Con- 
tributed to The EDINBURGH REVIEW. By the Right Hon. Thomas Pabinqton 
Macaulay. 3d Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36a. cloth. 

MACAULAY.— LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

By the Right lion. Thomas Babinqton Macaulay. 5th Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s.6d. cloth. 

MACKENZIE.- THE PHYSIOLOGY OF VISION. 

By W. Mackenzie, M.D., Lecturer on the Eye in the University of Glasgow. 8vo. with 
Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. boards. 

MACKINTOSH (SIR JAMES).-THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS 

MORE. By the Right Hon. Sir Jamks Mackintosh. Reprinted from the Cabinet Cyclo- 
paedia ; and intended as a Present Book or School Prize. Fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, 5s. cloth ; 
or bound in vellum gilt {old *tylc), 8s. 

" This is one of the happiest production* of its distinguished author. It has seldom happened that the career of a 



great man has been described with a sympathy at once so warm and discriminating. The narrative is brief, easy, 
' 1 calculated to convey a vivid image of Sir Thomas More as he waa both in public 



both in puhlu 

and private. The impression of thjsetbry is quite unique ; its moral lesson worth a thousand homilies. The biography, 
in it* present beautiful form, is m every sense a gem of the purest water." — Morning Chronicle. 

MACKINTOSH (SIR JAMES).-SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH'S 

MISCELLANEOUS WORKS ; including his Contributions to " The Edinburgh Review." 
Collected and edited by his Son. S vols. 8vo. [In the pre*: 

MACKINTOSH, &c— THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By Sir Jambs Mackintosh ; W. Wallace, Esq. ; and Robert Bell, Esq. 10 vols. fcp. 
8vo. with Viguette Titles, **3. cloth. 

M'CULLOCH.-A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND 

PRACTICAL INFLUENCE of TAXATION and the FUNDING SYSTEM. By J. R. 
M'Culloch, Esq. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 
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M'CULLOCH. -THE LITERATURE OF POLITICAL ECO- 

NOMY ; being a Classified Catalogue of the principal Works in the different departments of 
Political Economy, interspersed with Hi- torical, Critical, and Biographical Notices By J. R. 
M'Culloch, Esq. 8vo. [In the prett. 

M'CULLOCH. -A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETI- 

CAL, AND HISTORICAL, OF COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. Illus- 
trated with Maps and Flans. By J. R. M'Culloch. Esq. Member of the Iustituteof France. 
An entirely New Edition, corrected throughout, enlarged, and improved. 1 very thick vol. 
8vo. 50s. cloth ; or 55a. strongly half- bound in russia, with flexible back. 

" Without exaggeration one of the moot wonderful compilation* of the age. The power of continuous labour, the 
wide range of inquiry, and the power of artUtical finish, which have been brought into play by this work, are 

probably unrivalled fn the history of literature. Compared with all previous attempts to compile a commercial 

dictionary , Mr. M'CuUoch's appears as the realisation of an idea which former projector* had conceived too tagucly 
to be able to carry into execution. It is superior to them nil, quite as much for the spirit of judicious selection 
brought by the author to his task, a* for any other quality. The great merit of the work is, that, while omitting 

nothing of essential importance, it contains nothing that Is uncles* or merely cumbrous The success of the earlier 

editions of Mr. M'Culloch'* Dictionary is, after all, the best proof of its merit : the facta attending it, prove that the 
mercantile, political, and literary public were in want of such a work, and that they were satisfied with the mnnner 
in which Mr. M'Culloch had performed his task. No reader can rise from the perusal of any one of the larger 
articles without feeling that no previous writer ha* concentrated so much valuable information within so small a 
compass, or conveyed hi* information in so agreeable a style. And the remark is equally applicable to all the nume- 
rous articles of which this crammed volume is composed It is, indeed, invaluable as a book of reference to the 



merchant, the insurance-agent, the statesman, and the journalist; and it* articles, from the care and talent with 
which they are executed, are a* well calculated to supply the wants of the patient inquirer as of the hurried man of 
business. Mr. M'Culloch occupies a high place amongst the auUiors of the day as a hard-headed original thinker in 
political economv ; a still higher, as one of the most xealous and successful" labourers in rendering that science 
popular ; but, of all his publications, his Commercial Dictionary is the one least likely to encounter the rivalry of a 
work of superior or even equal value."— Abridged from Tux Spectator of March 16, lbU. 

M'CULLOCH -A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATIS- 

TICAL, AND HISTORICAL, of the various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural Objects 
in the WORLD. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. 2 thick vols. 8vo. illustrated with Six Large 
important Maps, £1. cloth. 

" The extent of information this Dictionary afford* on the subjects referred to in its title is truly surprising. It 
cannot fail to prove a vade-mecum to the student, whose inquiries will be guided by its light, and satisfied by its clear 
and frequently elaborated communication*. Every public room in which commerce, politics, or literature, form* the 
subject of discussion, ought to be furnished with these volumes." — Gin nr. 

MALTE-BRUN -A SYSTEM OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 

Founded on the Works of Maltb-Bkun and Balbi. embracing an Historical Sketch of the 
Progress of Geographical Discovery, the Principles of Mathematical and Physical Geography, 
and a complete Description, from the most recent sonrces.of the Political and Social Condition 
of all the Countries in the World : with numerous Statistical Tables. 8vo. 30s. cloth. 

MA RCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY; 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly Explained and Illustrated by Experiments. 
14th Edition, enlarged and corrected. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. Us. cloth. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained, and adapted to the compre- 
hension of Young Persons. 10th Edition, enlarged and corrected by the Author. Fcp. 8vo. 
with 23 Plates, 10s. fid. cloth. 

Of the General Properties of Bodies ; the Attraction of Gravity ; the Laws of Motion ; Compound 
Motion; the Mechanical Powers ; Astronomy; Causes of the Earth's Motion; the Planets; 
the Earth; the Moon; Hydrostatics; the Mechanical Properties of Fluids; of Springs, 
Fountains, &c. ; Pneumatics; the Mechanical Properties of Air ; on Wind and Sound ; Optics; 
the Visual Angle and the Reflection of Mirrors ; on Refraction and Colours ; on the Structure 
of the Eye, and Optical Instruments. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY ; 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained. 7th Edition revised and 
enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Introduction; on Property; the Division of Labour; on Capital; on Wages and Population ; on 
the Condition of the Poor; on Value and Price: on Income; Income from Landed Property ; 
Income from the Cultivation of La in I ; Income from Capital lent ; on Money ; on Commerce ; 
on Foreign Trade; on Expenditure and Consumption. 

MARCET. - CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSIO- 

LOGY; comprehending the Elements of Botany, with their application to Agriculture. 
3d Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with 4 Plates, 9s. cloth. 

Introduction; on Roots; on Stems; on Leaves; on Sap; on Cambium and the peculiar Juices 
of Plants; on the Action of Light and Heat on Plants; un the Naturalization of Plants j on 
the Action of the Atmosphere on Plants; on the Action of Water on Plants; on the Artificial 
Mode of Watering Plants ; on the Action of the Soil on Plants ; on the Propagation of Plants 
by Subdivision ; on Grafting; on the Multiplication of Plant* by Seed; the Flower; on Com- 
pound Flowers ; on Fruit ; on the Seed ; on the Classification of Plants ; on Artificial Systems ; 
on the Natural System; Botanical Geography; the Influence of Culture on Vegetation; on 
the Degeneration and Diseases of Plants; on the Cultivation of Trees; on the Cultivation of 
Plauts which produce Fermented Liquors ; on the Cultivation of Grasses, Tuberous Roots, and 
Grain ; on Oleaginous Plants and Culinary Vegetables. 
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CATALOGUE OF NEW WORKS 



MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS FOR CHILDREN ; 

On Land and Water. 3d Edition, revised and corrected. Fcp. 8vo. with coloured Maps, 
showing the comparative altitude of Mountain!, 5s. 6d. cloth. 

"Thin in »o far superior to the u«ual claw of modrrn book*, in whii-h It i* thought neressary to give instruction » 
garnish of amusement, that wc cannot omit to recommend it here." — Quartfru Review. 

MARCET— CONVERSATIONS ON LANGUAGE, 

For Children. By Mrs. Makcrt, Author of " Mary's Grammar," " Conversations on Che- 
mistry," &c. 18mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

" In thene Conversations Mr». Mn rrt travel* over n preat dral of ground, with her wonted »kiH in adapting know- 
ledge to the capacity of the vonnir The nature of arlicnl >te sound*, ami the or^ano of speech , the history of mankind 
to indieatc the formation of dittVrt-nt lanpuageit, the manner in whirh F.nKli*h has b*-en indebted to Latin, the pro- 
bat.lc or poanihle orhrln of laniruage, and the use of cognomens and names, arc all familiarly displayed in this instruc- 
tive litUe volume." — Spectator, 

MARCET.— MARY'S GRAMMAR; 

Interspersed with Stories, and intended for the Use of Children. 7th Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 18mo. 3s. 6d. half-hound. 

"A sound and Miuple work for the earliest ajren."— QrxaTKRXT Hmiw. 

MARCET.— THE GAME OF GRAMMAR, 

With a Book of Conversations shewing the Rules of the Game, and affording Examples of the 
manner of playing at it. In a varnished box, or done up as a post 8vo. volume in cloth, 6s. 

MARCET— LESSONS ON ANIMALS, VEGETABLES, AND 

MINERALS. By Mrs. Marcet, Author of " Conversations on Chemistry," &c. 12mo. 2s. cl. 

" One of Mn Marrrt's carefully- written books of instruction, in which natural history is made pleasant and intel- 
ligible for the young."— Athbs-kcx. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON THE HISTORY OF ENG- 

LAND, for the Us<e of Children. By Mrs. Marcet, Author of "Conversations on Che- 
mistry," &c. 2d Edition, with Additions, continuing the History to the Reign of George the 
Third. 18mo. 5s. cloth. 

" Juvenile literature will freely own how much it is indented to Mrs. Marcet, not only for the present, hut all her 
preceding works. She imparts interest to dry and dull details ; and, while she teaches, begets a desire in her tmpila 
lor further knowledge, so pleasantly imparted. These ' Conversations,' admirably suited to the capacities of children, 
may be skimmed advantageously by ' children of a larger growth.' "— LlTcaaftT Gasira. 

MARRIAGE GIFT. 

By a Moth br. A Legacy to her Children. Post 8vo. 5s. cloth, gilt edge*. 

MARRYAT.— THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 

Written for Young People. By Capt. Marryat, C.B. Author of "Peter Simple," 
" Masterman Rtady," &c. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

"This exceedingly clever, amusing, and instructive book forms a delightlful companion to ' Masterman Ready.' 
It is a story full ot exciting incident* and interesting situations, and, although written for young people, will be read 
with pleasure by everybody. "We cannot too warmly rrcommend the love of piety, reliance upon l'rovidence, and 
humble submission to the fhvine will, which pervade the work."— Nataj. and Mimtaat Gi.xr.TTi. 

MARRYAT.— MASTERMAN READY ; 

Or, the Wreck of the Pacific. Written for Young People. By Captain Marryat. 3 vol*, 
fcp. 8vo. with numerous Engravings on Wood, 22s. 6d. ctoth. 

*»* The volumes separately, 7s. 6d. each, cloth. 

" The best of Robinson Crusoe's numerous descendants, and one of the most captivating of modern children's 
book*. The only danger is, lest parents should dispute with their children the possession of ll."— Quabteblt Rev. 

MARX AND WILLIS.-ON THE DECREASE OF DISEASE 

effected by the Progress of Civilization. ByC. F. H. Marx, M.D. Professor of Medicine in 
the University of GOttingen, &c; and R. Willis, M.D. Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians, &c. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. cloth. 

MAUNDER -THE TREASURY OF HISTORY; 

Comprising a General Introductory Outline of Universal History, Ancient and Modern, and a 
Series of separate Histories of every principal Nation that exists; their Rise, Procuress, and 
Present Condition, the Moral and Social Character of their respective inhabitants, their 
Religion, Manners, and Customs, &c. By Samuel Maunder. 1 thick vol. fcp. 8vo. 10a. 
cloth ; bound in roan, 12s. 

" An encyclopedia of history In miniature— some hundred* of volumes compressed into one. The author first 
giiea a general sketch of ancient and modern history — a sort of explanatory chart by which we perceive the relations 
of one state and empire to another, and mark how their boundaries advance or recede, fluctuate or become denned ; 
and then furnishe* a neat and concise digest of the history of each kingdom or division of the world. The book is 
an universal storehouse of historical facta, classified, chronologically arranged, linked by succinct narrative, and 
brought down to the nrr.ent times. To the historical student, and to all general readers, the work is invaluable for 
constant reference, If only for its eopk>U» and minutely-accurate dates, and it must form an indispensable comple- 
ment to all libraries."— BaiTAHH I a. 

MAUNDER.— THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 

And LIBRARY of REFERENCE : containing a new and enlarged Dictionary of the English 
Language, preceded by a Compendious Grammar, Verbal Distinctions, &c. ; a new Universal 
Ga/.etteer ; a Compendious Classical Dictionary ; a Chronological Analysis of General History ; 
a Dictionary of Law Terms. &c. &c. By Samuel Maunder. 14th Edition. 1 thick vol. 
fcp. 8vo. with two engraved Frontispieces, 8s. 6d. cloth; bound in roan, 10s. 6d. 
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MAUNDER.— THE SCIENTIFIC & LITERARY TREASURY; 

A new and popular Encyclo|>a*dia of Science and the Belles-Lettres ; including all Branches of 
Science, and every Subject conuected with Literature and Art. The whole written in a familiar 
style, adapted to the comprehension of all persons desirous of acquiring information on the 
subjects comprised in the work, and also adapted for a Manual of convenient Reference to the 
more instructed. By Samuel Maunder. 3d Edition. 1 thick vol. fcp. 8vo. with engraved 
Frontispiece, 10s. cloth ; bound in roan, 12s. 

MAUNDER.— THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY; 

Consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of all Age. 
and Nations, from the Earliest Period of History ; forming a new and complete Dictionary 
of Universal Biography. By Samuel Maundkr. 5th Edition, revised throughout, and 
containing a copious Supplement, brought down to December, 18*4. 1 thick volume. Fcp. 8vo. 
with engraved Frontispiece, 10s. cloth ; bound in roan, 12s. 

MAUNDER.— THE UNIVERSAL CLASS-BOOK: 

A new Series of Reading Lessons (original and selected) for Every Day in the Year ; each 
lesson recording some important Event in General History, Biography, Sec. which happened \ 
on the day of the month under which it is placed, or detailing, in familiar language, intc- 
resting facts in Science ; also a variety of Descriptive and Narrative Pieces, interspersed with 
Poetical Gleanings : Questions for Examination being appended to each day's Usson, and the 
whole carefully adapted to Practical Tuition. By Samuel Maunder, Author of " The 
Treasury of Knowledge." 2d Edition, revised. 12mo. 5s. bound. 

MONTGOMERY'S (JAMES) POETICAL WORKS. 

New and only Complete Edition. With some additional Poems, and Autobiographical 
Prefaces. Collected and Edited by Mr. Montgomery. 4 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, and 
Seven other beautifully-engraved Plates, 20s. cloth ; or bound in morocco, 36a. 

MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS; 

Containing the Author's recent Introduction and Notes. Complete in one volume, uniform 
with Lord Byron's Poems. With a New Portrait, by George Richmond, engraved in the line 
manner, and a View of Sloperton Cottage, the Residence of the Poet, by Thomas Creswick, 
A.R.A. Medium 8vo. 21s. cloth; or 42s. bound in morocco, iu the best manner, by Hayday. 

*»* Also, an Edition in 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, and 19 Plates *82. 10s. cloth 
morocco, 4f4. 10s. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. 

Twentieth Edition. Medium 8vo. illustrated with 13 Engravings finished in the highest style 
of Art, 21s. cloth ; morocco, 35s ; or, with India Proof Plates, 42s. cloth. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. 

Twenty-firstEdition. Fcp. 8vo. with Four Engravings, from Paintings by Westall, 10s. 6d. 
cloth ; or, handsomely bound in morocco, in the best maimer, Us. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

New Edition. Imp. 8vo. illustrated with 1 54 Designs by Maclise, etched on steel, [/a the Press. 

The Poetry and Deaigni will both be engraved, and each page surrounded with an Ornamental Border. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

Fifteenth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with Eugraved Title and Vignette, 10s. cloth ; or bound in 
morocco, in the best manner, 13s. Cd. 

MOORE.— THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 

By Thomas Mooiir, Esq. Vols. 1 to 3, with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 

[To be completed in One more volume. 

" Mr. Moore fortunately hrinjr» to hi» labour* not only extensive lc*r;>i;ip in the rnrely-tni<lt)en path- of Wish 
history, but itricl impartiality, rendered Mill more rlr.imnd uivnnipromiiinu- by an ennobling biveof hturtv. Erery ' 
page of his work contains evidence of research ; ami innumerable paioaget wight '.« cited in proof of the inJependcnl 
and truth-teeking spirit of the author." — VriiKM JCtM. 

MORAL OF FLOWERS. 

3d Edition. Royal Kvo. with 24 beautifully-coloured Engravings, £\. 10s. half-hound. 

MORTON.— A VETERINARY TOXICOLOGICAL CHART, 

Containing those Agents known to cause Death in the Horse; with the Symptoms, Antidotes, 
Action on the Tissues, and Tests. By W. J. T. Morton. 12mo. 6s. in cos • mi rollers, 8s. Gd. 

MORTON.— A MANUAL OF PHARMACY, 

For the Student in Veterinary Medicine ; containing the Substances employed at the Roy*] 
Veterinary College, with an attempt at their classification, and the Pharmacopceia of that in- 
stitution. By W. J. T. Morton. 3d Edition. 12mo. 10s. cloth. 

MOSELEY.-THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF Engi- 
neering AND ARCHITECTURE. By the Rev. H. Moseley, M.A. F.R.S., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King's College, London ; and Author of " Illustrations 
of Mechanics," &c. 8vo. with Woodcuts and Diagrams, 24s. cloth. 

"The work of Mr. Moaeley ia an elaborate, profound, accumle, and elegant abstract, and purely mathematical 
disquisition on the theoretical principle* of mechanics; and will serve to increa>c the author '• liigh reputation as a 
mathematician."— Athe:< sx*. 
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MOSELEY -ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 

By the Rev. H. Mosklry, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King's 
College, London ; being the First Volume of the Illustrations of Science by the Professors of 
King's College. Fcp. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 8s. cloth. 

MULLER.— INTRODUCTION TO A SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM 

of MYTHOLOGY. By C. O. MGller, Author of "The History and Antiquities of the 
Doric Race," «tc. Translated from the German by John Leitch. 8vo. uniform with " Midler's 
Dorians." 12s. cloth. 

" Clearing away the obscurity and confusion In which mythology were enveloped by the* glosses of the later and 
more artificial ages, Mutler ha* reduced it to ita primary elements , and disentangling (he beautiful legend* of anti- 
quity from the crowd of puerilities by which they wrre deformed, prevented them to the world in Uic graceful form in 
which they originally sprang from Uie mint of popular superstition. In this he has rendered an Important service, not 
only to those who wish to obtain a thorough understanding of the character and literature of the ancient Greeks, but 
toenquirers into mental philosophy and the history of natural religion. At the same time, the s cute n ess »nd sobriety 
of his judgment m.iki him a safe guide to the practical student. His work has now been admirably translated by Mr. 
Leitch, whose version, combining freedom, fidelity, and elegance, is all that can be wished."— Mosqiikq Chrokicle 

MURRAY.— ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY ; 

Comprising a complete Description of the Earth : exhibiting its Relation to the Heavenly 
Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History of each Country, and the Industry, Com- 
merce, Political Institutions, and Civil and Social State of all Nations. By Hugh Murray, 
F.R.S.E. : assisted in Astronomy, &c. by Professor Wallace; Geology, &c. by Professor 
Jameson; Botany. &c. by Sir W. J. Hooker; Zoology, &c. by W. Swainson, Esq. New 
Edition, with Supplement, bringing down the Statistical Information contained in the work 
to Dec. 1843 ; with 83 Maps, drawn by Sidney Hall, and upwards of 1000 other Engravings on 
Wood, from Drawings by Swainson. T. Landscer, Sowerby, Strutt, &c. representing the most 
remarkable Objects of Nature and Art in every Region of the Globe. 1 very thick vol. 8vo. 
jf?3. cloth. 

%• The Supplement, containing the most important Recent Information, may be had 
teparately, price la. 

NICOLAS.-TIIE CHRONOLOGY OF HISTORY. 

Containing Tables, Calculations, and Statements indispensable for ascertaining the Dates of 
Historical Events, and of Public and Private Documents, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. By Sir Harris Nicolas, K.C.M.G. Second edition, corrected throughout. 
Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 



NISBET (JAMES).— THE FRENCH IN RHEINSTADT : 



A Romance of the Day. A Friendly Voice from the Avon's Ranks to the 1 
and other Poems. By James Nisbet. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

" Full of Are and imagination, flowing and vigorous. It breathes that spirit of hostility to revolutionary move- 
ment* which w* feel it our duty to uphold in prose or verse. The descriptive parts are admirable. Mr. Nisbet'* 
minor Poems, too, possess mors than ordinary beauty of thought as welt as expression." — Cocbt Jocbnal 

OPIE (MRS.)— FATHER AND DAUGHTER. AND TEMPER. 

Tales. By Mrs. Opib. Fcp. 8vo. with two Illustrations, 6s. cloth. 

OPIE (MRS.) -ADELINE MOWBRAY, OR THE MOTHER 

and DAUGHTER. And the WELCOME HOME. Titles by Mrs. Opie. Fcp. 8vo. with two 
Illustrations, 6s. cloth. 

OWEN. - LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered at the Royal College 
of Surgeons in 1843. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. Hunterian Professor to the College. From 
Notes taken by William White Cooper, M.R.C.S. and revised by Professor Owen. With 
Glossary and Index. 8vo. with nearly 140 Illustrations on Wood, 14s. cloth. 

V A Second and concluding Volume, being the Lectures (On Vertebrata) delivered by 
Prof. Owen during the present session, is in the Prett. 

PARKES.-DOMESTIC DUTIES ; 

Or, Instructions to Younir Married Ladies on the Management of their Households, and the 
Regulation of their Conduct in the various Relations and Duties of Married Life. By Mrs. 
W. Parkes. 5th Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 
Social Relations— Household Concerns— the Regulation of Time— Moral and Religious Duties. 

PARNELL.-A TREATISE ON ROADS; 

Wherein the Principles on which Roads should be made are explained and illustrated by the 
Plans, Specifications, and Contracts made use of by Thomas Telford, Esq. on the Holyhead 
Road. By the Right Hon. Sir Henry Parnrll, Bart., Hon. Mcmb. Inst. Civ. Eng. London. 
Second Edition, greatly enlarged. Svo.with 9 large plates, rfl. is. cloth. 

PEARSON.— AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL ASTRO- 

NOMT. By the Rev. W. Pearson. LL.D. F.R.S., &c, Rector of South Killworth, 
Leicestershire, and Treasurer to the Astronomical Society of London. 3 vols. 4to. with 
Plates, jtf7. 7s. boards. 

Vol. 1 contains Tables, recently computed, for facilitating the Reduction of Celestial observa- 
tions; and a popular explanation of their Construction and Use. 

Vol. 3 contains Descriptions of the various Instruments that have been usefully employed in 
determining the Places of the Heavenly Bodies, with an Account of the Methods of Adjusting 
and Using them. 
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PERCI VALL.-HIPPOPATHOLOGY ; 

A Systematic Treatise on the Disorders and Lameness of the Horse; with their modern and 
most approved Methods of Cure; embracing: the doctrines of the English and French 
Veterinary Schools. By W. Pbrcivall, M.R.C.S. Veterinary Surgeon in the 1st Life Guards. 
Vols. 1 and 2, 8vo. Vol. 1, 10s. 6d. boards; Vol. 2, 14s. boards. 



PERCIVALL.— THE ANATOMY OF THE HORSE; 

Embracing the Structure of the Foot. By W. Pbrcivall, M.R.C.S. 8vo. 41, cloth. 

PEREIRA.-A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET : 



With Observations on the Dietetical Regimen suited for Disordered States of the Digestive 
Organs; and an Account of the Dietaries of some of the principal Metropolitan and other 
Establishments for Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the Sick, &c. By Jon. 1 kreira, 
M.D. F.R.S. & L.S. Author of " Elements of Materia Medica." 8vo. 16s. cloth. 

" Invaluable to tlie professional, anil interesting rrrn to the general reader. It is written in that clear and racy style 
which characterises Dr. l'ereira's writings, and which possesses such charms for theme who like scientific books when 
they are not ' too dry.' We may, in flue, pronounce it well worthy of the author of the best work on Materia Medica 
and ThcrapeuUcs of Uie age in which he li>«." — Cukmist. 

PESCHEL (C. F.) -ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. 

Part 1— Ponderable Bodies. By C. F. Pbschbl, Principal of the Royal Military College, 
Dresden. Translated froua the German, with Notes, by K. Wbst. Fcp. 8vo. with Diagrams 
and Woodcuts. [Xow ready. 

This volume has been translated in the expectation that it will supply a vacuum which, it 
is believed, exists of English works on natural philosophy. The treatises on this science in 
our language are, almost without exception, either purely theoretical, or they are, in the 
strictest sense of the term, popular: the present work is of a mixed character, being a sys- 



tematic treatise adapted for the use of schools, excluding difficult mathematics, but retaining 
the mathematical method ; it contains many numerical illustrations to exercise the student 



in the application of the formula:, besides copious tables, which will give it a value to the 
practical man. The foreign measures have been reduced to English standards, and a few 
notes added to the original matter. The second and concluding part, containing the Physics 
of Imponderable Bodies, is in preparation. 

PHILLIPS.-AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO MINE- 

RALOGY; comprising a Notice of the Characters and Elements of Minerals; with Accounts 
of the Places and Circumstances in which they are found. By William Phillips, F.L.S. 
M.G.S. &c. 4th Edition, conaiderably augmented by R. Allan, F.R.S.E. 8vo. with numerous 
Cuts, 12s. cloth. 

PHILLIPS.— FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE 

PALEOZOIC FOSSILS of CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET; observed in 
the course of the Ordnance Geological Survey of that District. By John Phillips, F.R.S. 
F.G.S. &c. Published by Order of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury. 8vo. with 
60 Plates, comprising very numerous figures, 9s. cloth. 

PHILLIPS.-A GUIDE TO GEOLOGY. 

By Joh n Ph illi p», F.R.S.G.S., &c. Fcp. 8vo. with Plates, 6s. cloth. 

PHILLIPS.-A TREATISE ON GEOLOGY. 

By John Phillips, F.R.S.G.S., fcc. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles and Woodcuta, 
12s. cloth. 

PORTER.- A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF SILK. 

By G. R. Porter, Esq. F.R.S. Author of " The Progress of the Nation," &c. 1 vol. 8vo. with 
Vignette Title, aud 39 Engravings on Wood, 6s. cloth. 

PORTER.— A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES OF 

PORCELAIN AND GLASS. By G. R. Porter, Esq. F.R.S. Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title 
and 50 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 

PORTLOCK.-REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTY 

of LONDONDERRY, and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined and described under 
the Authority of the Master-General aud Board of Ordnance. By J. E. Portlock, F.R.S. 
&c. 8vo. with 48 Platea, 24s. cloth. 

POSTANS.-PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS ON SINDH, 

The Manners and Customs of its Inhabitants, and its Productive Capabilities : with a Narrative 
of the Recent Events. By Cant. Postans, Bombay Army, late Assistant to the Political 
Agent, Sindh. 8vo. with new Map, coloured Frontispiece, and other Illustrations, 18s. cloth. 

" For the interesting details of the manners and customs of the Slndhian* of all classes, and the various particulars 
which make up the description of the ronntry, we refer the reader to Capt. l'o» tans' valuable work, which cannot fail 

po^l-^tSS"h istoTm of^natural philosophy, 

From the Earliest Periods to the Present lime. By Had in Powell, M.A.,Savilian Profc 
of Mathematics in the University of Oxford. Fcp. 8vo. Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

8vo. The lant part published il Part 10 for 1843, 6s. cloth. 
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PYCROFT (REV. J.)-A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING, 

adapted to every Taste and Capacity : with Anecdotes of Men of Letters. By the Rev. 
Jamks PYCRorr, B.A. Trinity College, Oxford ; Author of " Latin Grammar Practice," and 
u Greek Grammar Practice." Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

*' A tiook of unquestionable utility and itound advice, dpaurnrd chiefly to recommend and indicate the study of con- 
venient epitomes before attempting the deliberate perusal of the larger work» in history, phi)o«ophy, religion, biogra 
phj, and other branches of knowledge, and then only to much as inclination may suggest."— Atheajkc*. 



(QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

of LONDON. Edited by David Thomas Ansted, M.A.F.R.S. Fellow of Jesus College, 
Cambridge ; Professor of Geology in King's College, London ; Vice-Secretary of the Geolo- 
gical Society. No. 1 , 8vo. 4s. sewed. - Published quarterly. [No. 2 on May Ut. 



RANKE'S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 

Translated b 
8vo. 30s. riot 



Translated by Sarah Austin, Translator of Ranke's " History of the Popes." Vols. 1 and 2. 



REECE -THE MEDICAL GUIDE, 

For the use of the Clergy, Heads of Families, Seminaries, and Junior Practitioners in Medi- 
cine ; comprising a complete Modern Dispensatory, and a Practical Treatise on the Distin- 
guishing Symptoms, Causes, Prevention, Cure and Palliation, of the Diseases incident to the 
Human Frame. By R. Rbkck, M.D. late Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of London, 
&c. 16th Edition. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

REID ( DR. ) —ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRINCIPLES AND 

PRACTICE of WARMING and VENTILATING, with Preliminary Remarks on Health and 
Length of Life. By D. B. Reid, M.D. F.R.S.E. 8vo. with Diagrams, and 820 Engravings 
on wood, 16s. cloth 

*' A Tory clever, ingenious, and learned treatise, of pi act i ml utility and concern to all classes of people. Almost 
every point of view in which the subject, of wanning and ventilation can be taken i» presented to die reader in this 
masterly work : Uiey are pursued in public and private buildings, in churches and chapel*, in ships, manufactories, 
and mines. The details arc very curious, and greatly assisted in effect by the profuse employment of diagrams ana 
woodcuts. Every thing is done, in short, to make the information acceptable to non-professional readers, as well as 
available for the use* of Um architect and physician."— Ex i Mixes. 

REPTON.— THE LANDSCAPE GARDENING & LANDSCAPE 

ARCHITECTURE of the late Humphry Repton, Esq.; being his entire works on these 
subjects. New Edition, with an historical and scientific Introduction, a systematic Analysis, 
a Biographical Notice. Notes, and a copious alphabetical Index. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. 
&c. Originally published in 1 folio and 3 quarto volumes, and now comprised in 1 vol. 8vo. 
illustrated by upwards of 250 Engravings, and Portrait, 30s. cloth; with coloured plates, 
£Z. 6s. cloth. 

RIDDLE. -A COMPLETE ENGLISH-LATIN AND LATIN- 

ENGLISH DICTIONARY, compiled from the best sources, chiefly German. By the Rev. 
J. E. Riddle, M.a. 4th Edition. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 

«»* Separately-Tbe English-Latin part, 10s. 6d. cloth; the Latin-English part, 2ls. cloth. 

RIDDLE. - A DIAMOND LATIN ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

For the waistcoat-pocket, A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and right Accentuation of Latin 
Classical Words. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A. Royal 32mo. 4s. bound. 

" A most useful little lexicon to the general reader v>l>o may wish for an accommodating interpreter of such Latin 
words or sentence* as may be encountered in every day's canual literary exercises. It is at once copious and 
succinct." — Mobnimo Hskxld. 

RIDDLE.— LETTERS FROM AN ABSENT GODFATHER ; 

Or, a Compendium of Religious Instruction for Young Persons. By the Rev. J. E. Kiddle, 
M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

RIDDLE.-ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY; 

Or, Annals of the Christian Church, from its Foundation to the present Time. Containing a 
View of General Church History, and the Course of Secular Events ; the Limits of the 
Church and its Relations to the State; Controversies; Sects and Parties; Rites, 
Institutions, and Discipline ; Ecclesiastical Writers. The whole arrauged according to the 
order of Dates, and divided into Seven Periods. To which are added, Lists of Councils and 
Popes, Patriarchs, and Archbishops of Canterbury. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A., 
Author of " The Complete Latin Dictionary." 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

RIVERS.— THE ROSE AMATEUR'S GUIDE j 

Containing ample Descriptions of all the tine leading varieties of Roses, regularly classed in 
their respective Families ; their History and mode of Culture. By T. Rivers, Jun. 3d Edi- 
tion, corrected and improved. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

<< Mr. Rivers in the best authority on the subject of the cultivation or the rose ; his book Is unexceptionable and 
comprehensive, and supplies, indeed, all the information regarding tha various varieties, that can be desired." 

Ct>TL«KiS'j Magaiixx. 
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ROBERTS.— A COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF THE CULTURE 

of the VINE under GLASS. By James Roberts, Gardener to M. Wilson, Esq..Eshton Hall, 
Yorkshire. 12mo. &s. 6d. cloth. 

ROBERTS (GEORGE) -THE LIFE, PROGRESSES, AND RE- 

BELLIOX of JAMBS DUKE of MONMOUTH, to his Capture and Execution; with a full 
Account of the Bloody Assizes, and copious Biographical Notices. By Geo rob Robebts, 
Author of •* The History of Lyme Regis," &c. &c. 2 vols, post 8vo. with Portrait, Maps, and 
other Illustrations, 24s. cloth. 

« Mr. Robert* deserves credit for tlie dilignce with which he has searched for original documents, man 7 of which 
throw important light on the period."— Atuenjccx. 

" Mr. Roberts's volume will be read with eagerness and profit, for the light which his industrious researches amongst 
ancient records. hiUierto untouched bv the historian, hare enabled him U» throw upon the features of these remarkable 
tiroes, the condition of the people, the st»te of public feeling, and upon the manners and modes of life prevalent 
among the classes whom it u the fashion with the historians of nations entirely to neglect. * or this Mr. Roberta 
will receive the unanimous thinks of the reading world."— Came. 



ROBERTS.— AN ETYMOLOGICAL AND EXPLANATORY 

DICTIONARY of the Terms and Language of GEOLOGY ; designed for the early Student, 
and those who hare not made great progress in the Science. By G. Roberts. Fcp. 6s. cloth. 

ROBINSON- GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE 

NEW TESTAMENT. By E. Robinson, D.D. Author of " Bihlical Researches." Edited, 
with careful revision, corrections, &c. by the Rev. Dr. Bloom field. 8vo. 18a. cloth. 

ROGERS.— THE VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR; 

Containing a plain and accurate Description of all the different Species of Culinary Vegetables, 
with the most approved Method of Cultivating them by Natural and Artificial Means ana 
the best Modes of Cooking them ; alphabetically arranged. Together with a Description of 
the Physical Herbs in General Use. Also, some Recollections or the Life of Philip Miller, 
F.A.S., Gardener to the Worshipful Company of Apothecaries at Chelsea. By John Rogers, 
Author of " The Fruit Cultivator." 2d Edition, fcp. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

41 Rogers's ' Vegetable Cultivator ' is an useful book." — Prof. Lindley, In Tub Gaju>b>M*' Cuboxicli. 

ROME.— THE HISTORY OF ROME. 

2 vols- fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

RONALDS.— THE FLY-FISHER'S ENTOMOLOGY, 

Illustrated by Coloured Representations of the Natural and Artificial Insect ; and accompanied 
by a few Observations and Instructions relative to Trout and Grayling Fishing. By Alfred 
Ronalds. 2d Edition, 8vo. with 20 coloured Plates, 14s. cloth. 

ROSCOE.-LIVES OF EMINENT BRITISH LAWYERS. 

By Henry Roscoe, Esq. Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

SANDBY (REV. G.) -MESMERISM AND ITS OPPONENTS : 

With a Narrative of Cases. By the Rev Gbohor Sanddy, Jun. Vicar of Fl'xton, and Rector 
of All Saints with St. Nicholas, South Elmham, Suffolk ; Domestic Chaplain to the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Abergavenny. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

SANDFORD (REV. JOHN).-PAROCHJALIA, 

Or, Church, School, and Parish. By John Sandford, M.A. Vicar of Dunchurch, Chaplain 
to the Lord Bishop of Worcester, Hon. Canon of Worcester, and Rural Dean. 8vo. with nu- 
merous Woodcuts, 16s. cloth. 

SANDFORD.— WOMAN IN HER SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC 

CHARACTER. By Mrs. John Sandford. 6th Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

Causes of Female Influence; Value of Letters to Woman; Importance of Religion to Woman; 
Christianity the Source of Female Excellence; Scripture illustrative of Female Character; 
Female Influence on Religion ; Female Defects; Female Romauce; Female Education ; Female 
Duties. 

SANDFORD.— FEMALE IMPROVEMENT. 

By Mrs. John Sandford. 2d Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

The Formation of Female Character; Religion a paramount Object 5 the Importance of Religious 
Knowledge ; Christianity, Doctrinal and Practical ; the Employment of Time;" Study, its Mode 
and its Recommendation ; Accomplishment; Temper; Taste; Benevolence; Marriage; the 
Young Wife ; the Young Mother. 
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SANDHURST COLLEGE MATHEMATICAL COURSE. 

PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY and GEODESY, including the Projections of the Sphere, and 
Spherical Trigonometry. For the use of the Royal Military College. Sandhurst. By John 
Narrikn, F.R.S and R.A.S. Professor of Mathematics in the Institution. Being the 5th 
Volume of the Sandhurst Mathematical Course. 8vo. Us. bound. 

" Wr have, on former occasions, felt oiled upon to notice with praiw the ' Arithmetic and Algebra,' and the 
■ Grometrjr,' of the Author of thia teat-book; and the present appear* fullr equal in merit to either of ita predecessors. 
All the elementary problem* of practical aatronomy and geodesy, with which even an advanced pupil require* to be 
familiar, are Riven. The style of Uie author ia nervous and perapi<*unu5i,hia illustrations felicitoua, and hi* algebraical 
and geometrical demonstration* elegant. The work will form the ia-.tr of the scholar by example, a* well aa itore his 
mind with knowledge. In the preface, Mr Narrien pointa out the importance of th<- branch of atudy to which the 
volume it devoted, to all, but eapeclally, In the pre»ent circumaUnce* of the Britiah empire, to the young aoldier. 
The tone of the preface convey* a pleasing impression of the spirit which animates the inaUtution for which the work 
is compiled. It would lead one, apart altogether from the m. r ts of the book, to congratulate the country on the 
possession of a military seminary where the young soldier'* mind was to emphatic al 1 v directed to objecta of truly 
honourable ambition." — SrscTATon. 

ELEMENTS of ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. For the use of the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst. By W. Scott, Esq. A.M. and F.R.A.S. Second Mathematical Professor in tne 
Institution. Being the Second Volume of the Sandhurst Course of Mathematics. 8vo. 16s. 
bound. 

ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY; consisting of the first Four and Sixth Books of Euclid, chiefly 
from the Text of Dr. Robert Simson : with the principal Theorems in Iroportion, and a 
Course of Practical Geometry on the Ground j also, Four Tracts relating to Circles, Planes, 
and Solids, with one on Spherical Geometry. For the use of the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst. By John Narrisn. Professor of Mathematics in the Institution. Being the 
First Volume of the Sandhurst Course of Mathematics. 8vo. with many diagrams, 10s. 6d. 
bound. 

SCORESBY.— MAGNETICAL INVESTIGATIONS. 

By the Rev. William Scorksby, D.D. F.R.S.L. and E. &c. 8ec Comprising Investigations 
concerning the Laws or Principles affecting the Power of Magnetic Steel Plates or Bars, in 
combination as well as singly, under various conditions as to Mass, Hardness, Quality, Form, 
&c. as also concerning the comparative Powers of Cast Iron. Part 1, 8vo. with Plates, 5s. 
cloth; Part 2, 10s. 6d. 

SCOTT.-THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 

By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. New edition. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

SEAWARD.- SIR EDWARD SE AWARD'S NARRATIVE OF 

HIS SHIPWRECK, and consequent Discovery of certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea: with 
a detail of many extraordinary and highly interesting Events in his Life, from 1733 to 1749, as 
written in his own Diary. Edited by Miss Jank Porter. 3d Edition, with a New Nautical 
and Geographical Introduction, containing Extracts from a Paper by Mr. C. F. Collett, of the 
Royal Navy, identifying the islands described by Sir E. Seaward. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

From Chaucer to Withers. With Biographical Sketches, by R. South by, LL D. 1 large vol. 
8vo. 30s. cloth ; with gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 

SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

From Ben Jonson to Beattie. With Biographical and Critical Prefaces, by Dr. Ai kin. 
A New Edition, with Supplement, by Lucy Aikin ; consisting of additional Selections from 
the Works of Crabbe, Scott, Coleridge, Pringle, Charlotte Smith, and Mrs. Barbauld. 8vo. 

[Note ready. 

*«• The peculiar feature of these two work* i», that the Poems are printed entire, without mutilation or abridg- 
ment; care being Uken that audi poems only arc included as are lit for Uie perusal of youth, or for reading aloud. 



SERMON ON THE MOUNT (THE). 

[St. Matthew v. vi. vii.] Intended for a Birth-tlay Present, or Gift Book for all Seasons. 
Printed in Gold and Colours, in the Missal style, with Ornamental Borders by Owen Jon es, 
Architect, and a Design from a Drawing by W. Boxall, Esq. Small 8vo. 21s. bound in an 
appropriate manner, in morocco, by Hayday ; or 14s. boords. 

» This book is a gem. issued in a shape so complete that it might adorn the choiceat ahelves in the collection of a 
Roxburghc or a Grenville , or, which ia »UU better, be carried nest the heart by the moat earnest and devout"— Tutu . 



SHAKSPEARE, BY BOWDLER. 

THE FAMILY SHAKSPEARE; in which nothing is added to the Original Text ; but those 
words and expressions are omitted which cannot with propriety be read aloud. By T Bowdlrr, 
Esq. F.R.S. Seventh Edition, 1 large vol. 8vo. with 36 Illustrations after Sniirke, &c. 
30s. cloth ; or 31s. 6d. gilt edges. 

%* A Library Edition, without Illustrations, 8 vols. 8vo. £\. 14s. 6d. boards. 

SHELLEY, &c. -LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT LITERARY 

MEN OF ITALY. SPAIN, and PORTUGAL. By Mrs. Shellky, Sir D. Brewster, 
J. Montgomery, Sic. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. with VignetteJHtles, 18s. cloth. 
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SHELLEY— LIVES OF MOST EMINENT FRENCH WRITERS. 

By Mr*. Shbllby, and other*. 2 vol*, fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

SHORT WHIST : 

Its Rise, Progress, and Laws; with Observations to make any one a Whist Player; containing 
also the Laws of Piquet, Cassino, Ecarte, Crihbage, Hack^ninmon. By Major A * * * * *. 
8th Edition. To which are added, Precepts for Tyros. By Mrs. B • * • * *. Fcp. 8vo. Sa. 
cloth, gilt edges. 

SISMONDI -HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN REPUBLICS; 

Or, of the Origin, Progress, and Fall of Freedom in Italy, from a.d. 476 to 1805. By J. C. L. 
Db Sismondi. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

SISMONDI.-THE HISTORY OF THE FALL OF THE ROMAN 

EM PIRE. Comprising a View of the Invasion and Settlement of the Barbarians. By J. C L. 
Db Sismondi. 2 vol*, fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

SMITH.-THE ENGLISH FLORA. 

By Sir Jambs Edwabd Smith, M.D. F.R.S., late President of the Iinnsan Society, fcc. 
6 vols. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Contents :— Vols. I. to IV. The Flowbrinq Plants and the Ferns, £%. 8s. 

Vol. V. Part 1. ISs.— Chyptooamia ; comprising the Mosses, Hepatic*, Lichens, Characeae, 
and Algae. By Sir W. J. Hoobbr. 

Vol. V. Part 2, 12s.— The Fonoi— completing the work, by Sir J. W. Hoobbr, and the Rev. 
M.J. Bbrbblby, F.L.S. &c. 

SMITH.-COMPENDIUM OF THE ENGLISH FLORA. 

By Sir J. E. Smith. 2d Edition, with Additions and Corrections. By Sir W. J. Bookkb. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

THE SAME IN LATIN. 5th Edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

SMITH.-AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF BOTANY. 

By Sir J. E. Sm ith. late President of the Linnean Society. 7th Edition, corrected ; in which 
the object of Smith's " Grammar of Botany" is combined with that of the " Introduction." 
By Sir William Jacbson Hoobbr. K.H., LL.D., &c. 8vo. with 36 Steel Plates, 16s. cloth , 
with the Plates coloured, £%. 12s. 6d. cloth. 

SMITH.-THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 

2d Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 36s. cloth. 



This collection consists of the author'* contributions to the Edinburgh Review, IMer Flymley'j Letters on the 
Catholic*, and other miscellaneous works. 

By the same Author, 2d Edition, 
LETTERS on AMERICAN DEBTS. First printed in " The Morning Chronicle." 8vo. 6d. 

SOUTHEY'S (ROBERT) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS; 

Containing all the Author's hist Introductions and Notes. Complete in one volume, medium 
8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, uniform with Byron's Poems and Thomas Moore's Poetical 
Works, 21s. ; or 42s. bound in morocco, in the best manner, by Hayday. 

Also, an Edition in 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait and 19 Plates, £2. 10s. ; morocco, *?4. 10s. 

The following Works, separately : — 



JOAN of ARC Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

MADOC Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

CURSE of KEHAMA. . . . Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 



THALABA Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

BALLADS, &c 2 vols. Fcp. 8vo. 10*. cloth. 

RODERICK Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 



SOUTHEY, &c. -LIVES OF THE BRITISH ADMIRALS; 

With an Introductory View of the Naval History of England. By R. South ey, Esq. and 
R. Bell, Esq. 6 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, *€1. 10s. cloth. 

SPALDING.— THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHRISTIAN MORALS. 

By Samuel Spalding, M.A. of the London University. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

" The author of this work was a young man of great promise, who graduated at tiie London University In 1«40, and 
died early in the present year, at the Cape of Ociod Hope, to which place he had repaiml to recruit his strength, 
shattered by intense application to stady. The wurk which he ha* left behind bears traces of a thinking mind, which 
might hare done much in the field of science. Mr. Spalding's treatise is modelled to a grral extent on the writings 
of that great ethical writer, Siahop Butler ; and the sihoie work w throughout tituught/ully and eloquently written." 
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SPIRIT OF THE WOODS. 

By the Author of "The Moral of Flowers." 2d Edition. Royal 8vo. with 23 beautifully, 
coloured Engraving* of the Forest Trees of Great Britain, £\. lis. 6d. cloth. 

SPOONER.— A TREATISE ON THE STRUCTURE, FUNC- 

TIONS, and DISEASES of the FOOT and LEG of the HORSE; comprehending the Com- 
parative Anatomy of these parts in other Animals, embracing the subject of ."hoeing and 
the proper Treatment of the Foot; with the Rationale and Effects of various Important 
Operations, and the best methods of performing them. By W. C. Spooler, M.K.V.C. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

STEBBING.— THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 

from its Foundation to a.d. 1492. By the Rev. H. Stebbing, M.A. &c. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

STEBBING.— THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 

By the Rev. H. Stubbing. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

STEAM ENGINE, BY THE ARTIZAN CLUB. 

A Treatise on the Steam Engine. By the Aktizan Ch:b. Nos. 1 to 8, 4to. Is. each, sewed. 
To be completed in 24 Monthly Parts, each illustrated by a Steel Plate and several Woodcuts' 

This work will give a complete account of the Steam Engine as applied to Mines, Mills' 
Railways, and Steam Navigation; will contain Practical Rules and Examples of the best 
Machinery ; and will be representative of the present state of Steam Science in England. 

The treatise U marked by the umc cleverness »nd vivac ty which belongs to 'the Club;' it i« well illustrated with 
«lcut«, and wenu likely , as far an we can jud«c. to answer thr important purpose of diffusing sound 
mg the artisans of this country, in an agreeable and interesting manner."— Railway CnnositLE. 



STEEL'S SHIPMASTER'S ASSISTANT, 

And OWNER'S MANUAL; containing Information necessary for persons connected with 
Mercantile Affairs; consisting of the Regulation Acts of the Customs for the United King- 
dom, and British Possessions abroad ; Navigation Laws ; Registry Acts ; Duties of Customs 
of the United Kingdom, the British Plantations in America, Canada, ana Isle of Man, in the 
East Indies, Cape of Good Hope, New South Wales, and Van Dieman's Land ; Smuggling 
Acts; Pilotage throughout England and Scotland; Insurances; Commercial Treaties ; Dock 
Charges on Shipping, &c. New Edition, corrected by J. Stikkman, Secretary to the East 
India and China Association. With Tables of Monies, Weights, Measures, aud Exchanges. 
By Dr. Kelly. With a Supplement. 1 large vol. 8vo. j£1- Is. cloth. 

STEPHENS.— A MANUAL OF BRITISH COLEOPTERA; 

or. BEETLES; containing a Description of all the Species of Beetles hitherto ascertained to 
inhabit Great Britain and Ireland, &c. With a Complete Index of the Genera. By J. F. 
Stephens, F.L.S. Author of "Illustrations of Entomology." Postsvo. 14s. cloth. 

STRONG-GREECE AS A KINGDOM : 

A Statistical Description of that Country : its Laws, Commerce, Resources, Public Institution*, 
Army, Navy, &c. — from the arrival of King Otho, in 1833, down to the present time. From 
Official Document* and Authentic Sources. By Fbedkrick Strong, Esq. Consul at Athens 
for the Kingdoms of Bavaria and Hanover. 8vo 15s. cloth. 

SUMMERLY (MRS. FELIX) -THE MOTHER'S PRIMER: 

a Little Child's First Steps in many ways. By Mrs. Fklix Summerly. Fcp. 8vo. printed 
in colours, with a Frontispiece drawn on xinc by William Mulready, K.A. Is. sewed. 

" It were a happy thought of Mr*. Felix Summerly to interest the child taught by her charming ' Mother's Pi Imrr,' 
which we warmly rccommrnd as the most attractive and best adapted to suit every parent who wishes to I t sag a the 
trouble and pain which the innocent prattler* are often unnecessarily condemned to undergo in mastering the 
mysteries of reading, after the first excitement of great A aud little a hai subsided."— CfctTfC . 

SUNDAY LIBRARY r 

Containing nearly One Hundred Sermons by the following eminent Divines. With Notes, &c. 
by the Rev. T. F. Dibdin, D.D. 6 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Six Portraits, 30s. cloth. 



Archbp. Lawrence ■ Bp. Huntingford i Archdeacon Nafff 



Scckr 
Bp. Blootnfleld 
Gray 
He her 
Hobart 
Horne 

Hanky 



Maltby 
Mant 
Newton 
Porteus 
J. B. Sumner 
Van Mildert 



Pott 
Dr. Blair 
Chair 
D'Oyly 
Paley 
Parr 



Professor White Rev W. J< nes (of Nayland) 

Rev. Arch. Alison 

C. Benson 

Joshua (J ilpin 

G. Haggitt 

Robert Hall 

J. Hewlett 

A. Irvint 



C. W. Le Has 
II. !!. Milman 
R. Mori-head 
Thomas Rennell 
J. H. Spry 
Sydney Smith 
Thomas Townson. 
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SWAINSON.-A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE 

STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY. By W. Swainson, Esq. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 
A Treatiskon thr Natural History and j Natural History and Classification 



Classification or Animals. By W. 
Swainson, Esq. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Natural History and Classification 
of Quadrupeds. By W. Swainson. Esq. 
Fcp. 8vo. with vignette title and 176 Wood- 
cuts, Gs. cloth. 

Natural History and Classification of 
Birds. By W. Swainson, F.sq. 2 vols, 
fcp. 8vo. Vignette Titles and above 



of Fish, Amphibians, and Kkptiles. By 
W. Swainson, Esq. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with 
numerous Woodcuts and Vignette Titles, 
12s. cloth. 

Habits and Instincts of Animals. By 
W. Swainson, Esq. Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette 
and numerous Woodcutt, 6s. cloth. 



A Treatise on Malacology ; or, the Natu- 
ral Classification of Shells and Shell-Ash. 
By W. Swainson, Esq. Fcp.8vo. with Vignette 
Title and very numerous Illustrations on 
Wood, 6s. cloth. 



A Treatise on Taxidermy; with the Bio- 
graphy of Zoologists, and Notices of their 
Works. Fcp. 8vo. with Portrait of the 
Author, 68. cloth. 



300 

Woodcuts 12s. cloth. 

History and Natural Arrangement of 

Insects. By W. Swainson, Esq., and W. 

E. Shuckard, Esq. Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette 

Title and Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 
Animals in Menageries. By W. Swainson, 

Esq. Fcp. 8vo. Vignette Title and numerous 

Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 

SWITZERLAND.— THE HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. 

Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

TATE.— HORATIUS RESTITUTIO ; 

Or, the Books of Horace arranged in Chronological Order, according to the Scheme of Dr. 
Bentley, from the Text of Gesner, corrected and improved. With a Preliminary Dissertation, 
very much enlarged, on the Chronology of the Works, on the Localities, and on the Life and 
Character of that Poet. By James Tate, M A. Second Edition. To which is now added, 
an original Treatise on the Metres of Horace. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

« Mr. Tales Horatio* Kestitutus should find a place in the library of the mature scholar, of the youthful student, 
and of the acconipli»hrd m n of the world."— Qitimte«li Revicw. 

TATE.— THE CONTINUOUS HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND 

WRITINGS OF ST. PAUL, on the basis of the Acta ; with Intercalary Matter of Sacred 
Narrative, supplied from the Epistles, and elucidated in occasional Dissertations: with the 
Hone Paulina: of Dr. I'aley, in a more correct edition, subjoined. By Jambs Tate, M-A. 
Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's. 8vo. with Map, 13s. cloth. 

TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)— MARGARET ; 

Or, the Pearl. By the Rev. Charles B. Taylbr, M.A. Rector of St. Peter's, Chester, Author 
of " May Yon Like It," " Records of a Good Man's Life," &c. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

" The design of thk* very pleasing and attractive story is to shew the errors of Tractorianwm, and the happy effects 
that flow from a strict cli»chargeof our duties, religious and moral. The book is written in a style extremely irraceful, 
and is altogether fn-e from that narrow-minded spirit which has but too frequently appeared of late in works of the 
same description." — Amis. 

TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)— LADY MARY ; 

Or, Not of the World. By the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, Rector of St. Peter's, Chester; 
Author of " Margaret, or the Pearl," &c, Fcp. 8vo. [In the prut. 

TAYLER (REV. C. B.) -TRACTARIANISM NOT OF GOD: 

Sermons. By the Rev. C. B. Taylkr, M.A. Rector of St. Peter's, and Evening Lecturer of 
St. Mary's, Chester ; Author of " Records of « Good Man's Life," tic. Fcp. 8vo. 6». cloth. 

" A volume of sermons valuable for the sound scriptural doctrine propounded In them, apart from controversy ; and 
doubly valuable as bearing strongly on the controverted truths that Tractarininn seeks to undermine or to batter 
down. The sermons referring to bapUsm are especially valuable." — CbbistUji Loot's Hxqaxium. 

TAYLER (REV. C. B.)— DORA MELDER; 

A Story of Alsace. By Mbta Sander. A Translation. Edited by the Rev. C. B. Tayler, 
Author of *« Records of a Good Man's Life," &c. Fcp. 8vo. with two Illustrations, 7s. cloth. 



1 In a literary point of view, this tale is admirably told ; whilst its air of reality gives it a true « 

BairtsB MASi.su s. 

TAYLOR.— THE STATESMAN. 

By H en ry Taylor, Esq., Author of " Philip Van Artevelde." l2mo. 6*. 6d. boards. 

THACKER.— THE COURSER'S ANNUAL REMEMBRANCER, 

and STUD-BOOK ; being an Alphabetical Return of the Running at all the Public Coursing 
Clubs in England, Ireland, and Scotland, for the Season 1841-42; with the Pedigrees (aa far 
as received) of the Dogs that won, and the Dogs that ran up second for each Prize : also, a 
Return of all single Matches run at those Meetings ; with a Preliminary Essay on the Decision 
of Short Courses. By T. Thackbr. 8vo. 10s. cloth. 

THACKER— A POCKET COMPENDIUM OF COURSING 

RULES and BYE-LAWS, for Use in the Field. By Thomas Thacrsr. 12mo. Is. 6d. sewed. 
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THIRLWALL.— THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

By the Rijrht Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. David's. 8 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 
jf2. 8s. cloth. 

In the pre**, 

A Library Edition of BISHOP THIRL W ALL'S HISTOHY of GREECE, handsomely printed in 
demy 8vo. To be published in monthly volumes. 

THOMSON (JOHN).— TABLES OF INTEREST, 

At Three, Four, Four-and-a-Half. and Five per Cent., from One Pound to Ten Thousand, and 
from One to Three Hundred and *ixty-flve Days, in a regular progression of single Days; 
with Interest at all the above Rates, from One to Twelve Months, and from One to Ten Years. 
Also, Tables showing the Exchange on Bills, or Commission on Goods, &c. from One-eighth to 
Five per Cent. ; and Tables shewing the Amount of any Salary, Income, Expense, tic. by the 
Day, Month, or Year. To which are prefixed, a Table of Discount on Bills at a certain num- 
ber of Days or Months; and a Table shewing the exact Number of Days, from any Day 
throughout the Year, to the 31st of December, the usual period to which Interest is calculated. 
By John Thomson, Accountant in Edinburgh. 12iuo. 8s. bound. 

THOMSON'S SEASONS. 

Edited by Bolton Cornet, Esq. Illustrated with Seventy-seven Designs drawn on Wood, 
by the following Members of the Etching Club :— 

J. Hell Sculptor, J. C. Horslcy, Frank Stone, H. J. Townscnd, 

C. W. Cope, J. P. Kniirht. C. Stonhousc, T. W e b*ter, A.R.A, 

Thomas (res wick, R. Redgrave, A.R.A. F. Tayler, 

Engraved by Thompson and other eminent Engravers. 
Square crown 8vo. One Guinea ; bound in morocco, in the best manner, by Hayday, 36s. 

TIIOMSON.-THE DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT OF THE SICK 

ROOM, necessary, in Aid of Medical Treatment, for the Cure of Diseases. By Anthony 
Todd Thomson, M.D. F.L.S. &c. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

THOMSON.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ALGEBRA, 

Theoretical and Practical. By James Thomson, LL.D. Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Glasgow. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

"For clearness, simplicity, and completeness, it would be difficult to Imagine a superior peifonnancf to Dr. 
Thntmnns. Any intelligent individual mi^ht teach hitmrlf from it, and In the hands of an able mast* r it must prn\e | 
Invaluable. We recommetvd it to mathematical readers, teachers, and students, as incomparably the best elementary 
treatise and the most comprehensive text-book of the science." — Atlas. 

TOMLINS.-A POPULAR LAW DICTIONARY; 

Familiarly explaining the Terms and Nature of English Law ; adapted to the comprehension 
of persons not educated for the legal profession, and affording information peculiarly useful 
to Magistrates, Merchants, Parochial Officers, nnd others. By Thomas Edlynb Tomlins, 
Attorney aud Solicitor. 1 thick vol. post 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

The whole work ha* been revised by a Banister. 

TOOKE.-A HISTORY OF PRICES ; 

With reference to the Causes of their principal Variations, from 1792 to the Present Time. 
Preceded by a Sketch of the History of the Corn Trade in the last Two Centuries. By Thomas 
Took Esq. F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. £\, 16s. cloth. 

{A Continuation of the Above.) 
AN ACCOUNT of PRICES and of the State of the CIRCULATION in 18S8 and 1839 ; with 
Remarks on the Corn Laws, and on proposed Alterations in our Banking System. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

8vo. The last part published is Part 4 of Vol. 3, 8vo. with Plates, 6s. 6d. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 

LONDON. 4to. The last part published is Part 3, Vol. 3, with Plates, 19s. 6d. coloured, 
and 12s. plain. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL 

Engineers, 4to. Vol. II. with Twenty-three finely engraved Plates, 28s. cloth. 
Vol. III. with Nineteen finely engraved Plates, £1. 12s. 6d. cloth. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 

ARCHITECTS of U1NDON : consisting of a series of Papers on " Antiquities," and " Con- 
struction." By R. Willis, M.A. F.R.S. &c. ; Ambrose Poynter; Herr Kallmann, of Han- 
over; Dr. Faraday ; Mr. Bracebridge ; Herr Beuth, of Berlin ; Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A. F.A.S. ; 
Mr. C. H. Smith ; Mr. C. Fowler. Hon. Sec. ; Mr. W. A. Nicholson, of Lincoln ; and Mr. J. P. 
Papworth. Vol. I. Part 2, 4to. with numerous Uthosrraphic and woodcut illustrations, 24s. cloth. 
%* Part 1, Vol. 1. uniform with the above, 16s. cloth. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

The last part published is Part 8, Vol. XIX. 4to. with Plates, 40s. 
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TURNER -THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

From the Earliest Period to the Death of Elizabeth. By Sharon Turner, Esq. P.A.S. 
K.A.S.L. 12 vols. 8vo. Jt8. 3s. cloth. 

Or four separate portions, as follow :— 
THE HISTORY of the ANGLO-SAXONS; comprising the History of England from the 
Earliest Period to the Norman Conquest. 6th Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. j62. 5s. boards. 

THE HISTORY of ENGLAND during the MIDDLE AGES; comprising the'lteigns from 
William the Conqueror to the Accession of Henry VIII., and also the History of the Litera- 
ture, Religion, Poetry, and Progress of the Reformation and of the Language during that 
period. 3d Edition. 5 vols. 8vo. 43, boards. 

THE HISTORY or the REIGN of HENRY VIII. ; comprising the Political History of the 
commencement of the English Reformation : being the First Part of the Modern History of 
England. 3d Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. boards. 

THE HISTORY of the REIGNS of EDWARD VI., MARY, and ELIZABETH; being the 
Second Part of the Modern History of England. 3d Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. boards. 

TURNER.— THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 

Philosophically considered. By Sharon Turner, F.S.A. R.A.S.L. New Edition. 3 vols. 
8vo. 42s. cloth. 

Vol. 1 considers the Creation and System of the Earth, and of its Vegetable and Animal Races 

and Material Laws, and Formation of Mankind. 
Vol. 2, the Divine Economy in its special Relation to Mankind, and in the Deluge, and the 

History of Human Affairs ; 
Vol. 3, the Provisions for the Perpetuation and Support of the Human Race, the Divine System 

of our Social Combinations, and the Supernatural History of the World. 

TURNER.— A TREATISE ON THE FOOT OF THE HORSE, 

And a New System of Shoeing, by one-sided nailing ; and on the Nature, Origin, and Symptoms 
of the Navicular Joint Lameness, with Preventive and Curative Treatment. By Jamks 
Turner, M.R.V.C. Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

TURTON'S (DR.) MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESH- 

WATER SHELLS of the BRITISH ISLANDS. A New Edition, thoroughly revised and with 
considerable Additions. By John Edward Gray, Keener of the Zoological Collection in 
the British Museum. Post 8vo. with Woodcuts, and 12 Coloured Plates 13s. cloth. 

UNCLE PETER-UNCLE PETER'S FAIRY TALES. 

The First Story, containing the History and Adventures of Little Mary, Queen of the great 
Island of Brakorakakaka. By Uncle Peter, F.R.L. M.M. T.T. F.A.S. Q.Q. X.Y.Z. &c. fcc. 
Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

" I'ncle Peter U a fellow of infinite humour. There is a concealed vain of aharp aatire running throush the sub- 
stratum of his tale*, which it requires somrthing more than a superficial glance to enahlr a reader to detect. We 
almll anxiously look for hi. reappearance in another story shortly. He is a most amu.ing writer, and though hit 
tales are professedly written for children, there ia in them much from which even old hcada might derive advantage 
and instruction."— Svjidxx Time*. 

URE.— DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, & MINES ; 

Containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. By Andrew Urb, M.D. 
F.R.S. M.G.S. M.A.S. Lond.; M. Acad. N.L. Philad.; S. Ph. Soc. N. Germ. Hanov. ; Mulii. 
&c. &c. 3d Edition, corrected. 8vo. illustrated with 1240 Engravings on Wood, 50s. cloth. 

URE.— RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, MANUFAC- 

TURES, and MINES; being a Supplement to his Dictionary. By Andrew Urk, M.D. 
F.R.S. &c. 8vo. with numerous wood Engravings, Us. cloth. 

" The great progress which our art* and manufactures have made within the few year* since the publication of 
Dr. Cre'k celebrated DicUonary— at once Uic ablest and moat popular work of the kind which ever waa written — ha* 
furnished ample material* for the present most acceptable addition to it , and we are happy to *ay that the author haa 
made the bent possible use of tliem. The practice of eiery branch of industry treated of ia brought down to ita lateat 
existing state ; the improvements introduced are clearly stated, and Uie value of them estimated with diacrimination 
and aagacity. Much of Uie information ia entirely new— to scientific literature at least, being cither the result of 
investigation* in which Dr. Ure has himself been professionally engaged (aa an analytical chemist), or derived from 
private sources, to which he haa had exclusive access," — MrcHaMlCk' M&oakine. 

VON ORLICH (CAPT.)- TRAVELS IN INDIA; 

InctudingScindeandthcPunjab,in 1842 and 1843. ByCapt.LEuroLD VonOrlich. Translated 
from the Germ na, by H. Evans Lloyd, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with two coloured lithographic Fron- 
tispieces of one of the Gates of Soronauth, and the CutlebMinar, or Column erected near Delhi 
by the Emperor Cutleb ab Deen, to commemorate the overthrow of the Hindoo Power by 
him in 1 1 93 ; and numerous Illustrations on Wood. [Jutt nady. 

WALKER (GEO.)- CHESS STUDIES; 

Comprising One Thousand Gao.es of Chess, as really played by the first Chessplayers; 
forming a complete Encyclopaedia of Reference, and presenting the greatest Collection extant 
of fine specimens of strategy in every stage of the Game. Selected and arranged by Geo roe 
Walrer, Author of "Chess made Easy," " A New Treatise on Chess," &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
sewed. 

"A very complete account of the game in modern timea, which, a* it ha* become more a rage than e««r, and 
nation* look on its contests with almost national passion*, every rhes»-pla)ei wiU find deserving id his heat atten- 
tion. No trial of skill, certainly, excites such earnest desire to conquer ; and those who ute ambitious of victory 
must study Walker."— Literati t Gaietts. 
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WARDLAW.-DISCOURSES ON THE PRINCIPAL POINTS 

OF THE SOCINIAN CONTROVERSY— the Unity of God, and the Trinity of Persons in the 
Godhead ; the Supremo Divinity of Jesus Christ ; the Doctrine of the Atonement ; the Christian 
Character, &c. By Ralph Warui.aw, D.D. 5th Edition, 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

WATERTON.— ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

Chiefly Ornithology. By Chahlks Watkrton, Esq., Author of " Wanderings in South 
America." With an Autobiography of the Author, and a View of Walton Hall. Fifth 
Edition, fcp. 8vo. 8a. cloth. 
SECOND SERIES. With Continuation of Mr. Waterton's Autobiography. 2d Edition, 
fcp. 8vo. with a new Vignette by T. Creswick, A.R.A. 6s. fid. cloth. 

" It gives us hearty pleasure to mrrt with Mr. Watertrm again. He i* a charming writer. Candid, cordial, good- 
hearted, and full of the rno*t ma*ruliiie *vmpathirs. Hi* At*TOBiona.ipiiT will rank with the most piquunt nud 
comprehensive niere* of Uiat kind of writins in the lnn£uagc. Hi* Km>T>, with little of the learned pretences, have 
a store of cheeriul wisdom in tht-m which )irld» unfailing in*tructivcne*s and pleasure." — Examines. 

WEBSTER.— AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY; 

Comprising such subjects as are most immediately connected with Housekeeping: as, The 
Construction of Domestic Edifices, with the modes of Warming, Ventilating, and Lighting 
them— A description of the various articles of Furniture, with the nature of their Materials — 
Duties of Servants — A general account of the Animal and Vegetable Substances used as Food, 
and the methods of preserving and preparing them by Cooking— Making Bread — The Chemical 
Nature and the Preparation of all kinds of Fermented Liquors used as Beverage — Materials 
employed in Dress and the Toilette — Business of the Laundry - Description of the various 
Wheel Carriages — Preservation of Health— Domestic Medicine, &c. &c. &c. By Thomas 
Wkbstkb, F.G.S. &c. ; assisted by the late Mrs. Parkes, Author of "Domestic Duties." 
1 large vol. 8vo. illustrated with nearly 1000 Woodcuts, 50s. cloth. 

" The tiUe-pag* sufficiently indicate* the wide range of topics inrluiled in thl* moot useful encyclopaedia, and nil 
are treated with a fttlne.s which leaves nothing to he de»ired. It ha* been the object of the editor to combine science 
with practice, a knowledge of principles with the ordinary detail* and daily recurring duties of domestic life. In soma 
department* of the work, Mr. Webater ha* been a»«i*ted by a lady whoae qualifications are beyond dispute, and tliir 
mult of Uieir united labour* is the production of a volume which exhautt* the subject, and defies all competition. 
The work is richly illustrated with woodcuts, add in j greaUy to it* value. We strongly recommend every Hdr, and 
all others who are concerned in the management of domestic affairs, to make themselves familiar with Mr. Wel>*ter'a 
volume, which must speedily be regarded as an indispensable book of reference to every housekeeper." — Ect. Key. 

WHITE'S COMPENDIUM OF THE VETERINARY ART; 

Containing Plain and Concise Observations on the Construction and Management of the 
Stable, &c. 17th Edition, entirely reconstructed, with considerable Additions and Altera- 
tions, bringing the work up to the present state of Veterinary Science. By W. C. Spoon er, 
Veterinary Surgeon, &c. &c. 8vo. with coloured Plate, 16s. cloth. 

WHITE'S COMPENDIUM OF CATTLE MEDICINE; 

Or, Practical Observations on the Disorders of Cattle and other Domestic Animals, except 
the Horse. 6th Edition, re-arranged, with copious Additions and Notes, by W. C. Spoonkr, 
Vet. Surgeon, Author of a "Treatise on the Influenza," &c. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

WIGAN (DR. A. L.)-THE DUALITY OF THE MIND, 

Proved by the Structure, Functions, aud Diseases of the Brain, and by the Phenomena of 
Mental Derangement; and shewn to be essential to Moral Responsibility. With an Appendix : 
— 1. On the Influence of Religion on Insanity ; 2. Conjectures on the Nature of the Mental 
Operations; 3. On the Management of Lunatic Asylums. By A. L. Wigan, M.D. 8vo. 12s. cl. 

•■ 1 he volume is full of knowledge, and the author's remarks, even when he fail* to convince, arc strikingly acute 
and ingenious. We apprehend that none who take an interest in the physical struct un of the brain, and it* intel- 
lectual action, or even who have a desire to ameliorate the condition of the. insane, will delay to consult a work which 
contain* view* singularly original and sagacious on all Uiosc subjects. Combining from the writing* of the most 
distinguished men who have studied the anatomy, Uie mental action, and the derangement of the brain, all the light 
thru studies have enabled them to collect, with that derived from extensive experience of hi* own, Dl. Wigan con- 
centrates it into n focus, and pour* it out upon his pages." — Hmtamnj*. 

WILKINSON. -THE ENGINES OF WAR, &* 

Being a History of Ancient and Modem Projectile Instruments and Engines of Warfare and 
Sporting; including the Manufacture of Fire-Arms, the History and Manufacture of Gun- 
powder, of Swords, and of the cause of the D;imaa«:us Figure in Sword Blades, with some 
Observations of Bronze, &c. By H. Wilkinson, M.R.A.S. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

WILLOUGHBY (LADY). -A DIARY, 

Purporting to be by the LADY WILLOUGHBY, of the Reign of Charles T. ; embracing some 
Passages of her Domestic History from 1635 to 1648. A New Edition, in a smaller size. 

To give additional interest to the work, it has been printed and bound in the style of the 
period to which it refers. Square fcp. 8vo. 8s. boards ; or 13s. bound in morocco (old $tyle). 

"So rarely have we met in our literary walks with so sweet a character as the Lady Willoughby, that we know not 
whether the feeling of regret or pleasure has prevailed as we hate doted the volume of her beautiful fragment. She 
looks out upon us from her opened casement with such freshness and beauty, that we are compelled to regard her 
with admiration and delight. There is no aim at effect in what she lias written, no indication of a woman's vanity : 
her whole mien is that of subdued grace and feminine lovelines*. That the eiquisite passage* purporting to be 
extracts from her diary have flowed from a woman's pen, alone we cannot for a moment doubt. A woman only could 
have so JuaUy and tenderly portrayed the character of an affectionate daughter, a gvnUe and loving wife, and a faithful 
and devoted mother. All this her ladyship, whether a real or an imaginary personage, haa done, with a gracefulness 
and truth worthy of female nature in it* best and loftiest mood. If her work i* indeed only an imitation of day* gone 
by, then the genius of Chatterton is far surpassed by that of the «ucce»*ful author. In taking leave of her unique ami 
interesting book, we express our cordial ho|>e that it will find it* way to tlte toilette of every titled and untitled lady in 
Great Britain." — Eyinoelk *r. Maoaxine. 

WRIGHT (THOMAS). - THE HISTORY OF SOCIETY IN 

ENGLAND during the MIDDLE AGES, By Thomas Weight, Esq. M.A. F.S.A. Corres 
ponding Member of the Institute of France. 2 vols. 8vo. [In the preu. 
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